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A  STATE  of  the  Barometer  in  inches  ind  decimals^  Faren- 
heit’s  Thermometer,  and  the  quantity  of  Rain-water  fallen, 
in  inches  and  decimals,  from  the  31ft  January  to 'the  27th  Fe- 
February  1785,  taken  at  Duddingfton  about  funrife. 
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To  CORRESPOSOENTS. 

Wg  were  forry  to  obferve  the  Verfes  by  W.  B.  D - e  conae  to  an  un¬ 

timely  end. 

A  poem  on  the  Siege  of  G  braltar  may,  perhaps,  appear  in  a  future  num¬ 
ber. 

A  ftw  years  more  at  the  grammar-fehoul  may  poflibly  enable  J.  B.  to  pro¬ 
duce  an  elegy  fit  f^r  publication. 

Has  not  our  correfpondent  from  St  A  ndrews  made  an  improper  choice  ? 

An  Eftay  by  L - under  confideration. 

The  Excellent  Nen»  Sonjr  ferved  its  end. 

We  are  much  obliged  to  Candidui  for  his  hint. 

Hijioricus  might  have  known,  that  the  hiftorical  part ‘of  our  Magazine  Is 
to  be  given  only  once  every  fix  months,  in  the  form  of  au  Appendix  to  each 
Volume. 

StriHurtff  &c.  left  out  by  accident. 


Fo»  FEBRUARY,  1785. 
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VIEWS  m  SCOTLAND. 

Number  Firjl. 

OXFURD  CASTLE,  in  the  county  of  Edinburgh,  on  the  great  road 
from  London  by  Cornwall,  the  feat  of  Sir  John  Dalrymple,  Bart, 
one  of  the  Barons  of  Exchequer,  to  whom  it  came  by  lus  prefent 
lady.  The  ancient  caftle  was  rebuilt  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  by  the  Vif. 
count  of  Oxford,  upon  a  plan  given  by  the  Duke  of  Lauderdale,  in  which 
were  feveral  very  good  rooms,  and  a  noble  one  40  feet  long ;  but  the  outward 
appearance  of  the  houfe  was  very  aukward  and  irregular.  Sir  John  Dal« 
rymple  gave  the  Improvement  of  the  caftle  to  Mr  Adam,  who,  with  his  ufual 
wonderful  degree  of  invention,  preferved  all  the  old  rooms,  and,  by  fome  adv 
ditions,  but  with  hardly  any  alterations,  turned  all  former  aukwardnefles  into 
fources  of  convenience  and  pidlurefque  beauty.  King  James,  when  Duke  of 
York,  and  the  Princefs  Anne,  when  they  were  in  Scotland,  ufed  to  ftay  for 
weeks  in  this  caftle  upon  vifits  ;  and  fome  of  the  furniture  of  the  rooms  in 
which  they  flept  are  ftill  preferved.  The  fttuation  and  grounds  are  very 
beautiful  by  nature ; — There  is  a  view  from  the  windows  down  the  whole 
trad  of  the  river  Tyne  to  the  fea;  in  which  trad,  it  is  commonly  faid,  there 
is  not  an  acre  of  ground  under  the  rent  of  a  guinea.  It  is  thought  by  moft 
people  that  this  place  has  more  the  appearance  of  an  EnglKh  one  than  al> 
moft  any  other  in  Scotland,  on  account  of  the  great  extent  of  lawn  and  old 
timber  fcattered  thinly  upon  it  that  Is  feen  from  the  caftle.  The  houfe  is 
too  feet  long,  the  middle  part  50  broad  and  60  high.  On  the  four  turrets 
are  the  arms  of  the  Vlfcounts  of  Oxford ;  Sir  Patrick  Hamilton,  Secretary* 
depute  to  his  brother  the  Earl  of  Haddington  in  the  reign  of  James  I. ;  of 
Sir  John  Fletcher,  Lord  Advocate  to  Charles  II. ;  and  of  Sir  Jamei  Dal* 
rymple,  fecond  fon  to  the  Vifcount  of  Stair }  four  families  reprefeated  by 
Sir  John  or  his  lady. 


A  Vision. 


The  night  of  the  day  on  which  I 
was  returned  to  ferve  the  bo¬ 
rough  of - —  in  parliament,  1 

was  in  bed  before  tw'elve.  “  I  am 
now  a  legiflator  (faid  I  to  myfelf), 
and  h^w  (hall  I  ferve  mankind  ?  I 
will  procure  a  negroe  infant  boy,  and 
give  him  the  belt  education.  He 
(hall  pafs  the  feveral  degrees  of  learn¬ 
ing  in  an  univerfity  ;  he  (hall  enter 
an  inn  of  court,  and  be  called  to  the 
bar— — — 

“  I  will  then  rife  In  my  place  in 
the  fenate,  and  prefent  a  petition 
*  from  the  Negro  (laves  In  the  Weft 
Indies,  praying  cmancipatioa  from 
their  boads--— 


“  This  petition  will  be  objefled 
to — I  (hall  move  that  counfel  be 
heard  In  their  behalf :  My  motion 
(hall  be  carried ;  and,  to  the  afto- 
nKhment  of  the  whole  Houfe,  my 
Negro  lhall  appear  at  the  bar,  as  the 
advocate  for  the  rights  of  his  bre¬ 
thren  the  unhappy  children  of  A* 
frica. 

“  W'hen  order  Is  fettled,  and 
furprife  Is  fucceeded  by:  attention, 
my  Negro  (hall  addrefs  the  Commons 
of  England  as  follows 
“  Mr  Speaker,  and  Gentlemen  of 
the  Houfe  of  Commons, 

“  The  nature  of  the  caufe  In 
which  I  am  engaged.  Informs  me 
L  a  that 
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that  I  Hand  before  and  addrefs  the 
moft  refpeflable  tribunal  in  Europe ; 
for  if  there  were  upon  this  globe  in¬ 
telligences  fupcrior  to  thisauguft  af- 
fembly,  thofc  fuperior  intelligences 
muft  have  been  the  judges  between 
the  White  Man  and  the  Negro :  but 
as  we  cannot  poflibly  have  any  other 
judges  in  this  woi Id,  but  the  Euro¬ 
peans,  who  have  fubjugated  us,  it 
is  no  fmall  confolation  to  me  and 
my  countrymen,  to  be  convinced  that 
we  defend  ourfelves  before  the  re- 
prefentatives  of  the  freeft  people  up¬ 
on  earth. 

“We  flatter  ourfelves  with  the 
hope,  that  the  generous  iflanders, 
who  have  bound  their  king  by  laws, 
in  order  to  fccure  their  rights  as  ci¬ 
tizens,  will  not  fail  to  chaftife  our 
petty  tyrants,  in  order  to  aflert  the 
rights  of  humanity. 

**  Of  all  the  people  who  inhabit 
this  globe,  the  people  of  England 
confclfedly  pofliefs  the  greatell  (hare 
of  virtuous  fenfibility;  how  then  will 
you,  the  chofen  reprcfentaiives  of 
fuch  a  people,  be  moved  by  a  faith¬ 
ful  reprcfeiitation  of  our  miferics ! 

“In  Africa,  our  native  country, 
aliigned  to  us  by  Providence,  the 
Europeans  come  to  drag  us  from 
our  pofTefTions  and  deareft  connec¬ 
tions,  as  if  we  were  the  natural  ene¬ 
mies  of  the  human  fpecics.  W^hen 
they  cannot  fucceed  by^  violence, 
they  tempt  us  with  the  offer  of  ufe- 
Icfs  trifies,  which  our  vanity  and  our 
ignorance  have  converted  into  wants. 
By  thefe  vile  means  they  feduce  a 
king  to  exchange  his  fubjidts,  in 
which  confift  his  real  ilrength  and 
wealth,  for  the  bafe  inilruments  of 
luxury  ;  and  in  defiance  of  morality, 
not  only  permit  but  encourage  an 
unnatural  fon  to  barter  his  tender 
parents,  in  exchange  for  a  knife,  a 
looking- glafs,  or  an  inllrument  of 
death. 

“  In  Afia,  they  mutilate  and 
unman  us  with  impunity  ;  and  for 
;frhat  ?  To  render  us  proper  for  the 


infamous  employment  of  their  fera. 
glios ! 

“  But  it  is  from  Europe  that  the 
tyrannical  edids  which  attack  our 
independence  are  ifliied.  It  is  from 
the  pteifesuf  Europe  that  the  books 
which  make  a  problem  of  our  fenii- 
bility  go  forth  ;  and  from  the  ports 
of  Europe  it  is,  that  we  fee  vef- 
fels  fail  loaded  with  an  authorifed 
banditti,  whofe  foie  bufinefs  is  to 
make  a  commerce  of  our  blood  in  the 
four  quarters  of  the  globe. 

“  America  is  the  principal  theatre 
of  our  difgrace  and  of  our  miferics. 
In  one  part  of  America  we  are  con¬ 
demned  to  work  in  the  mines ; 
there  buried  in  eternal  night,  our 
nervous  fluid  attacked  by  the  arfeni- 
cal  vapours  which  conftantly  exhale 
from  our  imtncnfe  dungeons,  we  die 
before  our  time,  merely  to  furnifh  an 
aliment  to  the  ihfatiable  avarice  of 
a  mailer  whom  we  can  no  longer  en¬ 
rich. 

“  In  another  part  of  this  great 
Continent  they  condemn  us  to  the 
culture  of  fugar,  indigo,  and  other 
commodities.  We  labour  in  the 
charafler  of  beads  of  burden,  under 
pretext  that  nature  has  not  fufii- 
ciently  fupplied  America  with  fuch 
animals.  If  unequal  to  fatigue,  we 
experience  the  mod  barbarous  treat¬ 
ment  ;  and  if  we  fulfil  the  orders  of 
our  tyrants,  wc  have  for  our  reward 
the  horrid  certainty  of  having  our  la¬ 
bours  doubled. 

“  Formerly,  the  flighted  offence 
was  punilhed  with  the  gibbet ;  we 
ferved  under  pitilcfs  gods,  whom 
we  could  not  oflend  without  fuffering 
death. 

“  Intered,  not  humanity,  has  en¬ 
lightened  the  Europeans:  by  maf- 
facring  the  Negroes,  they  Icffened 
cultivation,  and  diminiflied  their  pro¬ 
fits;  topreferve  which, they  have  fub- 
dituted,  in  the  room  of  death,  thofc 
lading  torments  which  make  death 
dcfirablc. 

“  For  the  mod  trifling  negUgence 
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i 

they  bave  ti»  flogged  with  thongs  ed  Negroes  with  a  portion  of  the  fame  J 

twilled  with  wire — at  every  lafli  our  divine  gift.  | 

flclh  is  tom ;  but  not  fatished  with  “  If  there  exifts  any  natnral 


,  this,  when  the  executioner  ceafes  to 
!  torment  us,  under  pretence  of  curing 

our  wounds,  they  apply  to  our  man¬ 
gled  carcafles  corrolive  pimento, 
which  renews  and  augments  our  tor¬ 
ture. 

“  If  we  attempt  to  Ihun  by  flight 
the  horrors  of  our  deftiny,  dogs,  and 
men,  by  far  more  cruel  than  dogs,  are 
i  fent  In  purfuit  of  us ;  they  cut  the 
nerve  of  a  leg,  and  by  mutilation 
chain  us  to  that  foil  which  mull  be 
for  ever  the  witnefs  of  our  difgrace 
and  of  our  fufferings. 

“  Their  cruelty  is  fo  refined,  that 
they  envy  us  even  the  awful  pleafure 
of  death.  We  polTrfs  a  power  of 
bending  our  tongue,  fo  as  to  (lop  the 
channel  of  refpiration,  and  thereby 
withdraw  ourfeWes  from  the  inhu¬ 
man  tyranny  of  man  and  of  fortune ; 
but  the  ferocious  induilry  of  our  ma¬ 
ilers  renders  this  hereditary  fecrct 
ufclcfs :  they  rellrain  us  from  iui- 
cide,  not  to  fave  us  from  committing 
a  crime,  but  to  procure  to  them- 
!  {elves  the  power  of  committing  many 

j  crimes. 

I  “  It  has  been  proved  by  the  cal¬ 

culations  of  your  hiilorians.  that  in 
■  die  fmall  fpace  of  two  centuries  and 

a  half,  ten  millions  of  Negroes  have 
I  been  tranfported  from  Africa  to  A- 

t  merica-!  This  great  number  of  men 

I  have  been  equally  loft  to  Europe  and 

I  to  the  new  world. 

“  Illuftrious  reprefentatives  of  a 
free  people ! 

«  I  have  hitherto  attacked  only 
your  fenfibility  as  Englilhmen — I 
I  will  now  attempt  to  produce  truth  to 

j  your  reafon.  The  world  fays,  that 

Locke,  Bolingbroke,  and  Shaftlbury 
have  made  you  a  thinking  nation.  1 
:  fondly  pleafe  myfelf  with  the  hope, 

that  the  fupciiority  of  your  under- 
ftanding  will  not  make  you  forget 
that  all-bountcoui  Heaven  has  blefs- 


right,  man  has  no  authority  to  pro- 
feciitc  or  deftroy  aught  upon  this 
globe,  unlefs  it  be  mifehievons  be¬ 
ings,  venomous  infers,  wild  beads, 
fanatics,  conquerors,  and  airalTins. 

**  But  beings,  as  we  originally 
were,  free  from  artificial  wants,  void 
of  ambition,  without  induftry — thus 
conditioned,  and  having  only  the 
arms  of  nature  to  defend  us  ag^inilc 
the  thunder  of  thefe  Eumpean  fpoil- 
ers,  what  injury  could  wc  do  man¬ 
kind  in  the  burning  dcfzrts  of  the 
torrid  zone  ? 

“  Arifes  your  right  to  •nflave  us 
from  our  being  black,  or  from  your 
being  white  ?  Or  was  your  right  efta- 
blilhcd  by  your  having  flowing  hair 
upon  your  heads,  and  our  heads  ha¬ 
ving  only  curly  wool  i 

“  But  If  a  more  perfeft  organifa- 
tion  fuifices  to  render  your  tyranny 
legal,  why  do  you  not  opprefs  with 
your  chains  the  Calmucs,  thefe  mere 
baboons  of  the  human  fpecies ;  the 
dwarfs  of  Lapland,  and  the  Albinas, 
who  are  probably  nothing  but  Ne¬ 
groes  degenerated? 

“  On  the  other  hand,  does  mot 
this  principle  lead  to  giving  mailers 
even  to  yourfelvcs  at  fome  future  pe¬ 
riod  ?  If  ever  your  law  of  nature 
reaches  the  giants  of  Magellan,  what 
can  you  fay  againft  their  pretenfions 
to  univerfal  monarchy  ?  Docs  nature 
receive  a  (lighter  wound  by  the  ty¬ 
ranny  which  the  Patagonians  would, 
in  that  cafe,  cxcrcifc  over  the  Euro¬ 
peans  ? 

“  Grotius  and  PufFendorf  derive 
your  right  over  us,  from  our  fathers 
having  been  fold  to  your  fathers. 
This  fuphifm  may  perhaps  fatlsfy  the 
petty  princes  of  Italy,  whom  Ma- 
chiavel  has  perverted ;  but  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  appear  in  its  native  weak- 
nefs  to  apeople  whofc  government  is 
eftabliihed  upon  the  undubitable  and 
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immutable  principles  of  freedom. 

“  What  ftrange  frenzy  could  ever 
have  led  the  human  mind  to  fuppofe 
that  a  freeman  had  a  right  to  fell 
himfclf  ?  What  mud  be  the  price  of 
fuch  a  facrifice  ?  Could  all  the  trea- 
fures  of  the  maftcr,  though  feated 
on  the  throne  of  Induftan,  recom- 
pence  the  flave,  for  the  furrender  of 
the  mod  glorious  privilege  of  the  hu* 
man  race  ? 

Liberty  can  no  more  be  fold 
tiian  life. 

**  If  a  citizen  cannot  make  a  bar* 
gain  and  fale  of  his  proper  liberty, 
how  can  he  poifcfs  a  power  of  fell¬ 
ing  the  liberty  of  his  poderity,  who 
are  yet  unborn  ?  If  there  dwelt  up¬ 
on  this  globe  a  genius  of  evil,  who 
could  balance  the  power  of  the  God. 
of  virtue,  do  you  conceive  that  he 
could  fucceed  better  in  reducing 
wickednefs  into  a  fydem,  than  by 
making  the  liberty  of  mankind  an 
article  of  traffic? — What!  fhall  it  be 
faid,  that  becaufe  about  three  years 
ago,  a  parcel  of  pirates  gave  fome 
pounds  of  tobacco,  or  fome  trif¬ 
ling  toys,  to  a  poor  ignorant  A- 
frican,  I  flrall  be  bound  to  drag  on 
a  wretched  life  of  labour,  forrow,  and 
difgrace?  Becaufc  my  ancedors  were 
abfurd,  mud  I  and  all  my  progeny 
be  born  (laves  ? 

“  There  is  in  Europe  a  Jefuit 
named  Charlevoix,  who  has  written 
in  a  romance,  which  he  has  impofcd 
upon  the  world  under  the  title  of 
the  Hidory  of  St  Domingo,  that 
all  the  Negroes  of  Guinea  were  born 
idiots ;  that  the  greater  part  of 
them  could  not  count  beyond  the 
number  three ;  and  that  the  defcdl 
of  our  organifation  legitimated  your 
right  over  our  perfons.  This  Charle¬ 
voix  calumniates  our  underdanding, 
to  judify  the  attacks  of  the  Euro¬ 
peans  upon  our  bodies  ;  he  refem- 
blcs  Vafeo  Nunnez,  who  fird  made 
his  dogs  tear  the  king  of  Q^repa 
and  all  his  train  to  pieces ;  and  then 
juftified  himfclf  at  the  tribunal  of 


Charles  V.  by  charging  theih  witli 
the  guilt  of  a  crime  againd  nature. 

Undoubtedly  thofe  of  our  co¬ 
lour,  who,  during  their  whole  L‘fe« 
breathe  no  air  but  the  torrid  zone, 
find  their  organs  fail  them,  and 
their  life  evaporate,  at  an  early  pe¬ 
riod:  but  the  fmall  portion  of  un¬ 
derdanding  that  then  remains  with 
us  is  fuificient  to  our  neceffities  ; 
and  I  cannot  fee  why  the  men  of 
the  North  (hould  punilh  the  men  of 
the  South,  becaufc  nature  has  doom¬ 
ed  the  latter  merely  to  vegetate. 

“  Befides,  the  Negroes,  whom  the 
pitilefs  Europeans  condemn  to  Oave- 
ry,  arc,  in  temperate  climates,  nearly 
as  Intelligent  as  their  maders.  When 
they  receive  education,  they  arrive 
at  perfection  fooncr  than  the  whites 
do;  and  their  head  Is  of  more  value 
towards  the  redoratlon  of  a  ruined 
plantation,  than  the  heads  or  Indu- 
dry  of  all  the  Creols  that  ever  exided. 

“  It  is  true,  that  the  Negroes  do 
not  write  philofophical  books,  as  the 
citizens  of  your  Iflands  who  are  In 
eafy  circumdances  do ;  but  give  them 
liberty,  and  gi  ve  them  for  their  pro- 
fcITors  a  Locke  or  a  Newton,  and 
you  will  foon  fee  more  than  one  A- 
iVican  at  the  head  of  your  acade¬ 
mies. 

“  [  beg  pardon,  I  am  midaken  : 
the  fird  book  a  negro  would  write, 
would  be  a  manifedo  in  favour  of  li¬ 
berty  againd  his  tyrants — but  the 
importunate  voice  of  truth  would  not 
be  heard  with  impunity ;  they  would 
burn  his  book  in  the  very  capital  of 
Europe,  in  order  to  fave  themfelvcs 
the  trouble  of  anfwering  It. 

“  I  fpeak  with  all  the  fire  of  op- 
preffed  innocence — I  do  fo  becaufe  I 
elleem  ray  auditors.  Such  a  lan¬ 
guage  does  much  lefs  honour  to  the 
unfortunate  wretch  who  ufes  it,  than 
to  the  powerful  man  who  has  courage 
to  hear  it. 

**  Reprefentatives  of  the  peopk  of 

England ! 

The  grand  caufc  of  the  negroes 
%  whom 
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«t)Oin  you  are  about  to  judge,  is 
much  more  important  than  that  of 
kings  which  was  pleaded  above  a 
century  ago,  before  the  regicide  par¬ 
liament  of  Cromwell.  It  is  the  fe- 
cond  caufe  truly  worthy  of  memory 
that  has  occurred  in  the  annals  of 
mankind.  The  firft  is  the  caufe  of 
the  New  World  againil  Europe, 
pleaded  by  that  friend  to  humanity, 
and  honour  to  his  facted  function, 
Barthelimi  de  la  Cafas,  at  the  tribu¬ 
nal  of  Charles  V. 

If  the  negroes  gain  this  caufe, 
you  will  have  the  glory  of  having 
healed  one  of  the  greateil  wounds 


*7 

that  have  yet  been  inlli£led  upon  the 
human  race  :  if  we  have  the  misfor¬ 
tune  to  fail,  we  fhall  yet  thank  you 
for  having  permitted  us  to  inform 
you.  This  defence  is  a  monument 
which  you  will  not  have  the  barbari¬ 
ty  to  dedroy.  It  will  dtpofe  in  fu¬ 
ture  ages  againil  your  criminal  pru¬ 
dence  ;  and  if  you  content  youcfelves 
with  merely  lightening  the  weight  of 
our  chains,  1  Hatter  myfclf  they  will 
be  totally  broken  by  your  poftcrity.’* 
And  here  my  negro  advocate  bow¬ 
ed _ 1  flew  to  embrace  him,  and 

awoke ; — for  the  whole  was  but  a 
dream !  M. 


Speciment  of  Political  Poetry. 


SONG. 

Sage  Edmund!  whole  mind. 
Sympathetic  and  kind. 

For  Powell’s  crack'd  honour  could 
feel, 

O  deem  not  my  fong 
Inhumanly  wrong. 

Should  it  chafe  Mr  Fox’s  crack' 

Mr  Fox,  this  faux  pas 
In  thy  fame  makes  no  flaw  ; 

Thy  enemies  triumph  in  vain : 
Though  one  heel  be  fore. 

Put  the  belt  foot  before. 

And  limp  thro’  another  campaign. 
Should  Devon’s  high  Duchefs 
Behold  thee  on  crutches, 

’Twould  Ihock  the  political  Juno  ; 
Yet  much  more  Mr  Pitt, 

When  with  epigram  wit 
You  oppofe  him  fans  pede  in  uno. 
Lad  feflion  embarrafs’d. 

Confuted  and  harrafs’d. 

Thy  ground  thou  didd  never  abandon; 
But  in  Withrington’s  plight, 
Didd  continue  the  fight 
Without  even  one  leg  to  dand  on. 
Though  this  fudden  attack 
Laid  thee  flat  on  thy  back, 

O  let  it  not  lower  thy  zeal 
For  (hould  Pitt  be  fevere. 

You  may  turn  a  deaf  ear, 
Although  you  cant’tturnon  yourheel. 


If  with  taunts  he  provoke. 

Give  him  feripture  for  joke  ; 

Sir  Richard  will  lend  you  St  Paul. 
Though  Pitt  premier  be. 

Say — ’77/  fitting  that  he 
Who  Jiandeth  take  teed  lejl.he  falL 


ExtraO from  Critique  on  the  Rolliao. 

Our  author  next  felefts  that  univer- 
fally  adn.ired  wit.  Sir  Richard  Hill ; 
of  whom  it  may  be  truy  faid, 

— — - Pariter  pietate  vet  jocit 

Egregius. 

He  looks  upon  him  as  an  indivi¬ 
dual  meriting  every  didindlion  ;  and 
has  thought  proper,  therefore,  al¬ 
though  he  has  been  llightly  touched 
upon  before,  to  refeue  him  from  the 
more  indiferiminate  mob,  for  a  par¬ 
ticular  defeription.  Speaking  of  Sir 
Richard’s  dyle  of  elocution,  our  au¬ 
thor  obferves, 

With  Bible  bawdy,  and  with  facred 
fmut. 

His  rev’rend  jokes  fee  pious  Richard 
cut ; 

He  to  the  wond’ring  fpnate  firft  re¬ 
veal’d 

That  gofpel  was  for  joke  fo  wide  a 
field, 


He 
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That  no  refourcc  was  ever  found  for 
wit 

Half  fo  proliAc  as  the  holy  writ ; 
And  that  of  all  the  jelUbooks  man 
has  known, 

The  Bible’s  merits  moft  dlllinguifh’d 
(hone. 

This  defeription  will  be  readily 
felt,  and,  we  truft,  not  lefs  cordially 
admired  by  all  thofe  who  may  have 
enjoyed  the  pleafure  of  auricular  evi 
dence  to  Sir  Richard’s  oratory.  'I’he 
thought  of  converting  the  Bible  into 
a  Jest-book  is,  we  believe,  quite 
new,  and  not  mure  original  in  itfelf 
than  chara6ferillically  juft  in  its  ap¬ 
plication  to  this  fpeaker.  We  all 
know  that  Saul  affedled  infanity  fur 
the  fake  of  religion,  in  the  earlier  pe¬ 
riods  of  our  holy  faith  :  and  *.vhy  fo 
great  an  example  (hould  not  be  imi¬ 
tated  in  later  times,  we  leave  it  to 
the  profane  to  (how. 

We  know  not  whether  it  is  worth 
obferving,  that  the  eloquence  of  this 
illuftrioiis  family  is  not  conAned  to 
Sir  Richard  alone  ;  but  that  his  bro¬ 
ther  inherits  the  fame  gift,  and  if 
poffible  in  a  greater  degree.  It  is 
laid  there  is  an  intention  of  divefting 
this  latter  gentleman  of  his  cleric 
robe,  and  bringing  him  into  the  fc 
nate,  as  the  avowed  competitor  of 
our  modern  Cromwfll  If  this 
happy  event  (hould  luckily  take  place, 
we  (hall  literally  fee  the  obfer\ation 
then  realized,  that  the  miniftry  will 
give  to  their  wicked  enemies,  on  the 
other  Gde  of  the  Houfe,  what  they 
have  fo  lung  wanted  and  deferved, 

— “  —  A  R'^nuljnU  for  their  Oliver,''* 

This,  however,  by  the  way.  Our 
author  refuines  his  fubjeCf  with  the 

following  fpiriled  apottrophe  : - 

Methinks  1  fee  him  from  the  bench 
arife. 

His  word'  allkeennefs — but  all  meek 
his  eyes. 

Define  the  good  religion  might  pro¬ 
duce, 

•—  Praftice  its  highell  excellence  — » 

abufe; 


And  with  his  tongue,  that  two-edg*d 
weapon,  (how. 

At  once,  the  double  worth  of  Job 
and  Jof. 

Job,  as  fume  of  our  more  learned 
readers  may  know,  is  a  book  in  the 
Old  I'eftament,  and  is  ufed  here  per 
fynecdochen,  as  part  for  the  whole. 
Nothing  can  be  more  natural  than 
the  preference  given  to  this  book  on 
this  occafion,  as  Sir  R.  is  well  known 
in  his  fpeeches  to  be  fo  admirable  an 
auxiliary  to  its  precepts.  The  per- 
fon  of  the  name  of  Joe,  who  has  re¬ 
ceived  fo  laconic  a  mention  in  the 
laft  line  of  the  above  extras,  will 
be  recognifed  by  the  critical  and  the 
intelligent,  as  the  fame  individual  who 
diftinguifhed  himfelf  fo  eminently  in 
the  1 6th  century,  as  a  writer  and  a 
wit,  namely,  Mr  Jofeph  Millar ;  a 
great  genius,  and  an  author,  avow¬ 
edly  in  the  higheft  eftimation  with 
our  learned  Baronet. 

The  bufinefs  of  the  compofition 
goes  on. — It  is  evident,  however,  the 
poet  was  extremely  averfe  to  quit  a 
fubjeft  upon  which  his  congenial  ta¬ 
lents  repofed  fo  kindly.  He  does 
not  leave  Sir  Richard  therefore  with¬ 
out  the  following  finiihed  and  moft 
high  wrought  compliment : 

With  wit  fo  various — piety  fo  odd, 
Quoting  by  turns  from  Miller  and 
from — God  ; 

Shall  no  diftin^ion  wait  thy  honour’d 
name  ? 

No  lofty  epithet  tranfmit  thy  fame  ? 
Foibid  it.  Wit,  from  mirth  refin’d 
away ! 

Forbid  it,Scripture,whichthoumak'ft 
fo  gay  ! 

Sclpio,  we  know,  was  A/ricanut  call’d, 
Richard  llyl’d  LongJljankt  —Charles 
furnam’d  The  Bald. 

Shall  thefe,  for  petty  merits,  be  re* 
nown'd.  [found. 

And  no  proud  phrafe,  with  panegyric 
Swell  thy  (hort  name,  great  Hill 
Here  take  thy  due, 

And  hence  be  call’d — the  Sript’rAL 
Kuligrew, 

Nrw 
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NewAnecdoteso/' Mrt  Bendtsh,  a granHaugtter  o/Olivzz  CkomWEIl. 

Mrs  Bridget  Bendysh  was  the  •*  the  troublefome  times by  which 
daughter  of  commiflary  general  they  meant  the  times  when  the  ^enal 
Ireton,  by  Bridget  the  cldell  daugh*  laws  againil  conventicles  were  itrain- 
ter  of  Oliver  Cromwell ;  and  inhe-  ed  to  their  utmoft  rigour.  The 
rited  more  of  her  grandfather’s  con-  preaching  of  this  fcA  was  then  held 
ftitution  of  body,  and  complexion  of  in  the  clofeft  concealment,  whilft  the 
mind,  than  any  other  of  his  defeen-  preachers  went  in  momentary  danger 
dants.  of  being  dragged  out  by  fpics  and 

She  was  in  every  refpeft  a  moll  informers  to  heavy  fines  and  feverc 
extraordinary  charadler,  and  wanted  imprifon  uents.  With  thefe  fpiet 
only  to  have  adlcd  in  a  fuperior  and  informers  (he  maintained  a  per- 
fphere  to  be  ranked  by  hilturians  petual  war.  This  kind  of  bullle  was, 
among  the  mod  admirable  heroines,  in  all  refpefls,  in  the  true  tade  of 
Had  (he  been  in  the  fituation  of  a  her  fpirit.  I  have  heard  many  do- 
Zenobia,  (he  would  have  fupported  ties  of  her  dealings  with  thefe  ungra- 
her  empire,  and  defended  her  capital,  cious  people :  fometimes  (he  circum- 
with  equal  (kill  and  refolution :  but  vented  and  outwitted  them,  and 
(he  would  never  have  live  •  to  deco-  fometimes  (lie  bullied  them  ;  and  the 
rate  the  triumph  of  an  Aureiian,  or  event  generally  was,  that  (he  got  ths 
have  given  up  a  fecretary  of  the  fide-  poor  parfon  out  of  their  clutches, 
lity  and  abilities  of  Longinus,  to  fave  Upon  thefe  occafions,  and  upon 
herfelf.  all  others,  when  they  could  exprefs 

Her  features,  the  turn  of  her  face,  their  attachment  to  her,  Mrs  Bendydt 
and  the  expreflion  of  her  counte-  was  fure  of  the  common  people.  She 
nance,  all  agreed  exaftly  to  the  ex-  was,  as  (he  deferred  to  be,  very  dear 
cellent  pidlure  of  the  Proteftor  pre-  to  them  :  when  (he  had  money,  (h« 
ferved  in  the  Cromwell  family,  and  gave  it  freely  to  fuch  as  wanted ; 
of  which  a  print  is  prefixed  to  his  and  when  (he  had  none,  which  was 
life  publilhed  1725.  The  head  by  pretty  often  the  cafe,  they  were  fure 
Houbraken  bears  very  little  refem-  of  receiving  civility  and  commifera- 
blance  to  that  picture,  and  no  re-  tion.  She  was  not  barely  charitable ; 
femblance  at  all  to  Mrs  Bendy(h,  (he  pradifed  an  exalted  humanity, 
whom  the  writer  of  thefe  memoirs  If,  in  the  meaneft  Tick  room,  (he found 
has  often  feen.  the  fuflferer  infu(ficiently  or  impro- 

She  had  as  much  of  Cromwell’s  perly  attended,  (he  turned  attendant 
courage  as  a  female  confiitution  could  herfelf,  and  would  fit  hours  In  the 
receive,  which  was  often  exprelTed  pooreft  chamber  to  adminifier  fup- 
with  more  ardour  than  the  rules  of  port  or  confolation  to  the  alBidled. 
female  decorum  could  excufe.  'Phat  In  this  noble  employment  (he  pa(red 
enthufiafm,  in  which  Cromwell  was  much  of  her  time, 
generally  but  an  a£lor,  in  her  was  As  Mis  Bend) (h  was  thus  beloved 
fincere  and  original :  (he  had  not  by  the  poor,  to  whom  (he  was  bene- 
merely  the  courage  to  face  danger,  ficent,  (he  was  refpefted  by  the 
but  (he  had  alfo  that  pcrfefl  undi-  richer  fort  of  all  parties ;  to  whom, 
fturbed  poITefliun  of  her  faculties,  when  (he  kept  clear  of  her  enthufia<‘ 
•which  left  her  free  to  contrive  the  (lie  freaks,  (he  was  highly  entertain- 
beil  means  to  repel  or  to  avoid  it.  iiig.  She  had  ftrong  and  mafculine 
Mrs  Bendy(h  lived  through  what  fenfe,  a  free  and  fpirited  elocution, 
the  Diffenters  but  too  jultly  Called  much  knowledge  of  the  world,  great 
VoL.  1.  N“  2.  M  dig* 

•  She  died  in  1718.— The  anecdotes  were  written  in  I775,j^ut  publilhed  only  lately  in 
Moblc’s  Memuits  ot  the  Uouic  of  CromwcU. 
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dignitf  in  her  mianer,  and  a  moft 
engaging  addrefs.  The  place  of  her 
reudence  was  called  the  Salt  Pam, 
whilft  the  fait* works  weie  carried  on 
there ;  but  the  proper  name  is  South 
Teviti,  i.  c  fouth  of  Yarmouth.  In 
this  place,  which  is  quite  open  to  the 
road,  I  have  very  often  feen  her  in 
the  morning,  (tumping  about  with 
En  old  ftraw  hat  on  her  head,  her 
hair  about  her  ears,  without  (lays ; 
and  when  it  was  cold,  an  old  blank* 
et  about  her  (boulders,  and  a  lta(f  in 
her  band;  in  a  word,  exactly  ac* 
coutred  to  mount  the  (tage  as  a 
witch  in  Macbeth  :  yet  if  at  fuch  a 
time  (he  was  accolted  by  any  perfon 
of  rank  or  breeding,  that  dignity  of 
her  manner,  and  politenefs  of  her 
ilyle,  which  nothing  could  efface, 
would  inftantly  break  through  the 
trcil  of  debafement  which  concealed 
her  native  grandeur  ;  and  a  Itranger 
to  her  cuftoms  might  become  alto* 
Difhed  to  find  himfclf  addreffed  by  a 
princefs,  while  he  was  looking  at  a 
mumper. 

Mrs  Bendy(h  refembled  the  Pro* 
teAor  in  nothing  more  than  in  that 
reftlefs  unabated  aflivity  of  fpirit, 
which,  by  the  coincidence  of  a  thou* 
fand  favourable  circumllances,  con* 
duffed  him  to  the  fummit  of  power 
and  of  fame  ;  and  entangled  her  ge¬ 
nerally,  unfavoured  by  fuccefs,  in  a 
thoufand  embarraffments  and  difgra* 
CCS;  yet  (he  never  fainted  or  was 
wearied  :  “  One  profpedf  loft,  ano¬ 
ther  (fill  (he  gain’d and  the  en- 
thufiafm  of  her  faith  kept  pace  with, 
or,  to  fpeak  more  truly,  far  outran 
the  aftivlty  of  her  mind 

Perhaps  warm  enthufiarm  of  all 
kinds,  and  in  all  tempers,  by  at* 
taching  the  temper  folely  to  the  at¬ 
tainment  and  fruition  of  its  objeff, 
either  entirely  overlooks  or  (lightly 
eftimates  every  objection,  however 
invincible,  and  every  obllacle  how¬ 
ever  infurmountable,  which  may  arife 
in  the  necelTary  path  of  its  progrefs. 
',l1tus  it  was  with  her ;  and  the  habit 


of  her  mind  and  her  temper  coneuN 
red  to  render  her  inflexibly  obftinate, 
and  incurably  deaf  to  evet^  fugge* 
(lion  in  oppofitionto  her  refolves. 

Mrs  Bendylh  had,  however,  one 
conftant  never*failing  refourceagainft 
the  vexation  of  difappointments  ;  for 
as  (he  determined  at  all  events  to 
“  ferve  the  Lord  with  gladnefs,*’  her 
way  was  to  rejoice  at  every  thing  as 
it  arrived:  If  (he  fucceeded,  (he  was 
thankful  for  that ;  and  if  (he  fuffered 
adverfity,  which  was  generally  her 
lot,  Ihe  was  vaflly  more  thankful  for 
that ;  and  (he  fo  managed,  that  her 
fpiritual  joy  always  incrcafed  with 
her  outward  fufferings. 

Mrs  Bendyfli’s  religion  was  in  the 
higheft  drain  of  Calviniftic  enthu* 
fiafm ;  and  Dr  Owen,  in  his  wri¬ 
tings,  was  her  fpiritual  guide.  She 
no  more  doubted  the  validity  of  her 
eleflion  to  the  kingdom  of  heaven, 

than  Squire - doubts  the  validity 

of  his  for  the  city  of - .  But  Mrs 

Bendylh’s  enthufiafm  never  carried 
her  to  greater  lengthsof  extravagance 
than  in  the  juftification  of  her  grand¬ 
father,  of  whole  memory  (he  was 
paffionately  fond.  It,  however,  un¬ 
fortunately  happened,  that  her  fancy 
led  her  to  defend  him  exaflly  in  that 
part  of  his  charaAer  which  was  leaft 
defenfible.  She  valued  him,  no  doubt, 
very  highly  as  a  general  and  poli¬ 
tician  ;  but  (he  had  got  it  fixed  in 
her  head,  that  this  kind  of  fame  was 
vain  and  worthlefs,  when  compared 
with  the  gracious  glory  of  Oliver’s 
faintihip. 

“  A  chofen  veffel”  he  was,  “  a 
regenerated  child  of  God,  divinely 
infpired,”  and  much  more  jargon  of 
this  fort,  (he  was  perpetually  at¬ 
tempting  to  tranflate  from  her  own 
imagination  into  her  auditors  :  now 
it  could  not  but  happen,  that  for 
500  who  might  be  prevailed  with  to 
receive  Oliver  as  a  great  general,  not 
five  could  be  found  who  would  admit 
him  as  a  great  faint ;  and  this  con- 
ftant  kicking  againff  Oliver’s  faint- 
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jhip  wrought  the  lady  fore  travail. 
On  fuch  occafiont  her  friends  gave 
way  to  her  whims,  or  laughed  them 
off :  but  when  her  faith  in  Oliver  was 
gravely  contefted  by  ftrangers,  great 
and  fearful  was  her  wrath. 

Mrs  Bcndyfh  gravely  infifted  in 
converfation  with  her  friends,  that 
Oliver  was  one  day  feeking  the  Lord 
with  fuch  fervour  of  devotion,  and 
ffriving  for  a  gracious  anfwer  with 
fuch  vehemence  of  fpirit,  that  the 
tears  were  forced  from  him  in  fuch 
abundance,  as  to  run  under  the  clu> 
fet  door  into  the  next  room.  This, 
to  be  furc,  was  fnivclling  to  fomc 
purpofe.  A  gentleman,  to  whom 
this  information  was  particularly  ad- 
dreffed,  obferved  in  reply,  “  that  it 
was  difficult  to  fay  precifely  what 
abundant  fountains  of  tears  might 
fill  up  and  run  over  the  Lord’s  chofen 
vcflels  ;  yet  he  could  not  help  fufpec- 
ting  that  the  flood  under  the  clofct- 
door,  occafioned  by  the  Protedor’s 
ftruggles,  was  derived  from  fome 
other  fource  than  his  eyes.”  'I  his 
(he  bore  pretty  well.  But  it  happen¬ 
ed  in  a  ftagc-coach,  where  (he  was 
not  known,  Mrs  Bendyfh  fell  into  a 
violent  difputc  in  behalf  of  the  Pro- 
tedor.  'i  he  opponent  was  as  hot 
and  as  violent  as  the  lady ;  aad  if, 
toward.s  the  end  of  the  ftage,  their 
anger  fubfided,  it  was  not  for  want 
of  wrath,  or  of  words  to  keep  it  up, 
but  for  want  of  breath  to  give  it  ut¬ 
terance.  After  they  went  out  of  the 
coach,  and  had  taken  fomc  tefrefh- 
ment,  the  old  lady  very  calmly  and 
refpe£lfully  defired  to  fpeak  apart 
with  the  gentleman  who  had  been 
the  opponent  in  thedifpute.  When 
ihe  had  him  alone,  (he  told  him,  with 
great  compofure,  *  he  had,  in  the 
groffeft  manner,  belied  and  abufed 
the  moil  pious  man  that  ever  lived  ; 
that  Cromwell’s  blood  that  flowed  in 
her  veins  would  not  allow  her  to  pafs 
over  the  indignities  caff  on  his  me¬ 
mory  in  her  preicoce  ;  that  (he  could 
Aot  baadle  a  fword,  but  ffic  could 
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fire  a  piftol  as  well  as  he ;  and  that 
(he  demanded  immediate  fatisfadioa 
to  the  injured  honour  of  her  family.’* 
The  gentleman  was  exceedingly  ama* 
zed  at  the  oddnefs  of  this  addrefs'; 
but  as  he  happened  to  carry  about 
him  good  fenfe  enough  to  teach  him 
how  to  aA  upon  the  fpot,  he  imme* 
diately  told  her,  “  there  were  many 
great  qualities  in  OL'ver,  which  he 
honoured  as  much  as  (he  could  ;  that 
if  he  had  known  or  fufpeded  her  te« 
lation  to  him,  he  would  not  have 
faid  a  word  on  the  fubjedt  to  give  her 
offence  ;  and  that  he  (incercly  a/ked 
her  pardon  ”  This  fubmiffion  com* 
pletely  fatisfied  her  ;  and  they  fiiii(h* 
cd  their  journey  with  much  pleafure 
and  good-humour ;  but  faint  Oliver 
was  not  again  brought  on  the  tapis. 
The  truth  of  this  ffory  1  never  heard 
queftioned. 

As  the  whole  of  Mrs  Bendy (h’s 
pcrfonal  (economy  was  not  of  the 
common  form,  her  hours  of  vifiting 
went  generally  out  of  the  common 
fcafon.  She  would  very  frequently 
come  and  vifit  at  my  father’s  at  nine 
or  ten  at  night,  anti  fometimes  later 
if  the  doors  were  not  (hut  up.  On 
fuch  vilits  (he  gcncndly  ffayed  till 
about  one  in  the  morning.  Such  late 
vifits,  in  thofe  fober  times,  were  con* 
fidered  by  her  friends  as  highly  in¬ 
convenient,  yet  nobody  complained 
of  them  to  her.  'I'he  refpedl  (he  uni- 
verfally  commanded  gave  her  a  licence 
in  this  and  many  other  irregularities. 
She  would,  on  her  vifits,  drink  wine 
in  great  plenty ;  and  the  wine  ufed 
to  put  her  tongue  into  very  bri(k  mo¬ 
tion  :  but  I  do  not  remember  that 
ihe  was  ever  difgraccfully  expofed  by 
it. 

There  was  an  old  marc  which  had 
been  the  faithful  companion  of  Mrf 
Bendy(h’s  adventures  during  many 
years  The  old  mare  and  her  ma¬ 
noeuvres  were  as  well  known  at  Yar¬ 
mouth  as  the  old  lady.  On  this  mare 
(he  was  generally  mounted ;  but  to¬ 
wards  tbe  end  of  her  life,  the  mare 
M  a  wM 
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'Kras  prevailed  with  to  draw  a  chaife, 
in  which  Mrs  Bendyfli  often  featcd 
herfclf. 

.  Mrs  Bcndyfh  would  never  fuffer  a 
fcrvant  to  attend  her  in  thefe  night 
vifits  :  God,”  fhe  faid,  “  was  her 
guaid,  and  (he  would  have  no  other.” 
Her  drefs,  on  thefe  vifits,  though  it 
was  in  a  lafte  of  her  own,  was  always 
grave  and  handfonne.  At  aboyt  one 
in  the  morning,  for  (he  never  hnilh- 
ed  her  round  of  vifits  fooner,  (he  ufed 
to  put  herfclf  on  the  top  of  the  mare, 


or  into  the  chaife,  and  fet  off  on  hw 
return.  When  her  mare  began  to 
move,  Mrs  Bendyih  began  to  fing  a 
plalm,  or  one  of  Watts’s  hymns,  ia 
a  very  loud,  but  not  a  very  harmo¬ 
nious  key.  This  1  have  often  heard ; 
and  thus  the  two  old  fouls,  the  mare 
and  her  millrefs,  one  gently  trotting, 
and  the  other  loudly  tinging,  jogged 
on,  the  length  of  a  (hort  mile  from 
Yarmouth,  which  brought  them 
home. 


Man  ey  Six  Thousand  Years. 


Little  Gentillyy  i$th  Dec.  1783. 
Genti  emen, 

I  AM  fix  thoufand  years  old,  and 
certainly  i  have  nut  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  being  more  than  two.  You 
will  not  be  atlonithed  at  this,  when 
I  inform  you  that  1  owe  my  great 
age  to  the  polfelTion  of  the  great  fc- 
cret.  1  have  made,  during  the  courfe 
of  my  life,  fome  fcholars  who  have 
done  me  honour ;  Hermes  in  Egypt, 
Nicolas  Hamel  at  Paris,  and  in  your 
days  the  Count  of  Callloftro.  I 
have  lived  fo  long,  and  have  feen  fo 
much,  that  in  truth  the  human  fpe- 
cies  have  become  entirely  indifferent 
to  me  It  required  nothing  lefs  than 

what  happened  ycflerday  to  draw  me 
from  my  apathy',  and  oblige  me  to 
break  (ilcnce. 

I  will  not.  then,  dilfemble.  Gen¬ 
tlemen,  the  pain  it  gives  me  to  fee 
the  enthufiafm  with  which  the  whole 
world  runs  to  your  aerollatic  experi¬ 
ments.  The  more  you  are  fmitten 
with  the  love  of  novelty,  the  more  I 
am  your  enemy.  I  have  often  read 
and  deeply  confidtred  your  Johii- 
James  ;  and  he  is  certainly  much  in 
the  right,  when  he  declaims  againft 
human  fcicnce  and  acquired  know¬ 
ledge 

The  firft  age  of  which  I  have 
the  remembrance  was  the  Golden 
Age.  Then,  under  the  governance 


of  bountiful  Nature,  men  made  uCe  of 
all  the  fupports  with  which  (he  had 
fumifhtd  them — they  walked  on  all 
fours ;  they  were  happy. 

A  thoufand  years  afterwards  I  was 
witnefs  to  an  alloni(hIng  revolution. 

1  faw  an  innovator  give  public  notice 
that  he  would  walk  upright ;  that  he 
would  only  take  the  precaution  to 
furround  his  head  with  a  (luffed  roll, 
and  make  himfelf  be  held  by  lead¬ 
ing  firings. — Thefe  leading-firings 
(hould  then  be  cut  ;  and  he  would 
immediately  run  with  boldnefs.  You 
will  readily  believe  he  had  the  whole 
world  againfi  him.  They  cried  out. 
This  man  deceives  the  public  ;  he 
never  will  fet  out ;  or  if  he  docs,  he 
will  break  his  nofe. 

A  day  was  appointed  for  the  ex¬ 
periment  :  a  great  concourfc  of  fpcc- 
tators  was  alTembled.  Behold  us  all 
Iqiiat  upon  our  heels,  with  our  eyes 
lifted  up.  1  he  inventor  prefented 
himfelf,  with  the  affurance  of  a  man 
confident  of  his  abilities.  His  fuccefi 
corrtfponded  but  too  well  with  his 
boldnefs ;  every  one  knows  the  re- 
fult  ;  he  was  imitated  in  all  quartets : 
Mankind  travelled  over  the  whole 
earth;  and  this  was  the  Silver  Age. 

A  thoufand  years  after  that,  ano¬ 
ther  revolution  took  place.  A  fe- 
cond  innovator  imagined  he  could 
travel  upon  water,  carried  ia  a  calk, 
i  only 


only  making  himfclf  be  faflcned  by 
ropes  to  the  fhore  |  then  to  make 
thefe  ropes  be  cut,  and  defperately 
to  leave  himfelf  to  float  in  his  veflel. 
Then  there  was  fuch  tranfport,  fuch 
infatuation  of  his  fellow-citizens — 
Every  one  exclaimed.  He  will  never 
attempt  it ;  or  if  he  does,  he  will 
certainly  drown  himfelf. 

To  enjoy  fo  brilliant  a  fight,  we 
ran  in  crowds  to  the  banks  of  a  great 
river.  The  bold  philofopher  kept 
his  word.  He  failed  amidft  the  ac* 
clamations  of  an  immenfe  multitude, 
and  intrepidly  allowed  himfelf  to  be 
driven  for  more  than  ten  fathoms  by 
the  current.  The  intoxication  be¬ 
came  general :  they  crowned  him 
with  laurels,  and  carried  him  home 
in  triumph.  That  unhappy  attempt 
of  a  fingle  man  was  a  ray  of  light  to 
all  others.  They  foon  learned  to 
fubdue  a  new  clement  ;  they  found 
new  enjoyments,  and  arrived  at  the 
Age  ot  Copper. 

A  thoufand  years  after,  came  thofe 
times  which  you  call  the  Heroic 
Times  of  Greece.  Hercules,  in  a 
fmall  boat,  ventured  to  penetrate  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Mediterranean : 
and  there,  quite  vain  of  his  voyage, 
willing  himfelf  to  perpetuate  the  re¬ 
membrance  of  an  adfion  before  un¬ 
heard  of,  he  placed  two  columns  in  the 
middle  of  the  garden  of  the  Hefperi- 
des,  with  this  infeription,  Nec  plus 
ultra.  Oh !  now  1  defy  man  to  go 
farther.  A  new  fermentation  took 
place  in  the  genius  of  mankind:  com¬ 
merce  produced  a  navy :  people  traf¬ 
ficked  among  themfelves  for  every 
thing  which  contributes  to  the  com* 
forts  of  life  or  the  illufions  of  luxury. 
Behold  then  men  covered  with  gold 
and  with  purple,  and  fee  them  pla- 
iCed  in  the  Iron  Age. 

.  Three  thoufand  years  afterwards 
a  Genoefe,  afliamed  that  nothing 
had  yet  been  done  but  coafting  round 
the  three  parts  of  the  known  world, 
undertook  of  himfelf  to  crofs  the  vaft 
ocean.— The  liuac  furprife,  the  fame 

k  * 


incredulity,  the  fame  general  mur¬ 
muring.  Every  one  faid.  He  will 
not  go ;  or  if  he  docs,  he  will  never 
return. 

Heaven  fufficiently  punilhed  his 
prefumption.  He  had  the  glory  of 
difeovering,  of  creating  (fo  to  fpcak) 
a  new  univerfe  Thus  a  (hip  is  be¬ 
come  the  box  of  Pandora ;  from 
whence  there  iflues  the  fugars  of  the 
iflands,  the  inoka  of  Arabia,  the 
muilins  of  India,  the  pearls  of  the 
eafi,  the  diamonds  of  Golconda,  and 
the  treafures  of  Peru.  What  name 
(hall  we  give  to  an  age  which  has 
produced  fo  many  plagues  ? 

Even  to  this  time  you  will  agree 
with  me,  gentlemen,  things  evidently 
grow  from  bad  to  worfe.  ’Tis  then 
with  a  trembling  heart  I  perceive  a 
new  courfc  opened  to  genius.  Yon 
fee  them  already  arrived  at  the  art 
of  raifing  themfelves,  by  two  different 
proceifes,  from  two  to  ten  leagues. 
You  will  prefently  render  the  air  as 
navigable  as  the  water,  and  will  foon 
travel  over  the  whole  atmofphere. 
More  fortunate,  and  not  lefs  ta(h 
than  Cook,  you  will  not  be  reftrain- 
ed  by  the  barriers  of  eternal  ice, 
which  oppofed  his  courfe  in  the 
Southern  Ocean  :  you  will  fly  to  the 
Terra  Aullralis.  What  do  you  hope 
for  in  the  world  greater  than  your 
Europe  ?  Not  content  to  have  found 
rubies,  topazes,  fapphires,  and  eme¬ 
ralds  in  condenfed  water;  do  yon 
expe£i  to  find  light  itfclf  cryilallifed 
in  thefe  new  regions  ? 

Ah !  take  my  advice :  deftroy 
your  balloons ;  do  not  imprifon  in¬ 
flammable  air  far  from  the  fpheres 
where  God  has  placed  it  Burn 
your  journals;  deftroy  quickly  every 
monument  of  that  fine  fecret. — Turn 
down  too  your  clcftrical  rods — let  the 
thunder  do  what  it  pleafes;  and,  if 
you  will  not  fill  up  the  meafure  of 
your  follies,  take  care  above  all  to 
prevent  palling  rivers  dry  footed. 

1  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 

AnAoErT. . 
Accovnt 
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AccotJUT  of  the  PovKr,  Refourcts^  and  Covtrnmentf  of  the  Mahkattb 
Empire, 


The  warlike  nation  of  the  Mah- 
rattas  are  the  only  people  in  In¬ 
dia,  who  at  all  times  refuied  the 
Mahomedan  yoke.  The  immenfe 
power  and  fuperiority  of  their  ene¬ 
my,  laid  them  under  a  necelfity  of 
feeking  refuge  in  the  inacccflible  faft- 
nelTes  of  that  vaft  langeof  mountains 
which  cover  fo  great  a  part  of  Hin- 
doftan.  The  long  war  which,  under 
the  conduft  of  their  illtiilrious  leader 
Sevagi,  they  fiitlained  againft  the 
immenfe  power  and  great  abilities, 
as  well  as  treachery,  of  Aurenge- 
zebe,  would,  in  other  parts  of  the 
world,  have  afforded  a  fplendid  por¬ 
tion  of  hiftory.  The  mountainous 
countries  which  they  occupied  for 
defence,  would,  in  any  ftate  of  cul¬ 
ture,  have  been  unequal  to  their 
maintenance,  and  were  totally  inca¬ 
pable  of  affording  the  fupplies  necef- 
fary  for  the  profecution  of  the  war  ; 
but  the  length,  obilinacy,  and  va¬ 
rious 'fortune  of  the  conteft,  ferved 
to  infpire  the  contempt  as  well  as 
negleA  of  agriculture.  The  rich 
fnrrounding  lower  regions,  which 
had  all  fubmitted  to  the  Mogul 
power,  were  of  courfe  compelled  in 
their  turn,  a-^  they  happened  to  be 
more  or  lefs  effedually  guarded,  to 
fupply  all  the  neceffities  of  the  Mah- 
rattas,  and  to  provide  the  means  of 
war  as  well  as  of  fuftenance.  From 
thefe  caufes,  and  the  inveterate  ha¬ 
bits  incident  to  them,  arofe  that 
marauding  and  predatory  dirpofition, 
which  in  the  ufual  and  natural  courfc 
of  things  ftill  prevails,  although  the 
caufes  have  ceafed.  The  Mahrattas 
buaft  a  high  antiquity  ;  and  their 
language,  which  Is  a  peculiar  dIaUft 
of  the  Hindoo,  and  acknowledged 
to  be  among  the  moft  ancient  in  In¬ 
dia,  fufficitntly  ju'Ifiet  that  claim. 
Thus  appears  the  error  of  confider- 
itt-them  at  alawlefs  band'Hu  or  a 


fortuitous  affemblage  of  freebooters 
united  merely  for  the  purpofe  of  ra¬ 
pine. 

The  Mahratta  empire  grew  to  be 
the  greateft  in  India,  through  the 
decline  and  upon  the  fall  of  that  of 
the  Grand  Mogul.  Their  dominions 
were  vail,  their  refources  great,  and 
their  armies  brave  and  numerous. 
Their  conjunflive  revenues  were  efti- 
mated  at  no  lefs  than  feventeen  mil¬ 
lions  Sterling,  and  their  immenfe 
cavalry  at  three  or  four  hundred 
thoufand.  But  this  great  power  was 
weakened  and  rendered  Inert,  by  be¬ 
ing  portioned  out  among  a  number 
of  princes.  They  all,  however,  ac¬ 
knowledged  a  paramount  fovereignty 
in  the  Ram- Rajah  (who  is  fuppofed 
to  have  been  tire  immediate  defeend- 
ant  of  Sevagi)  ;  but  the  degrees  of 
fubmiflion  Term  to  have  been  mea- 
furedby  timeandcircumllances.  The 
connefflon  and  dependence  refembled 
the  feudal  eftablifhments  in  Europe. 
Some  of  the  ftates  grew  too  power¬ 
ful  to  admit  of  any  farther  fervice 
than  what  fuited  their  immediate  in- 
terefts  ;  and  others  were  apt  to  fol¬ 
low  the  example,  who  were  lefs  able 
to  abide  the  pol&hle  confequences  of 
it. 

A  revolution  in  the  court  of  the 
Ram- Rajah,  tended  much  to  weaken 
this  connexion,  and  to  leflen  the  re¬ 
verence  as  well  as  the  dependence  of 
the  other  ftates.  The  weaknefs  of 
a  minority  enabled  Nana  How,  the 
prime  minifter,  a  man  of  abilities, 
and  a  Bramln,  to  feize  the  reins  of 
government ;  and  the  influence  of 
that  powerful  b  dy  of  which  he  was 
a  member,  ferved  efitdually  to  fe- 
cure  and  eftabliih  his  authority.  Such 
revolutions  have  at  all  times  been  fo 
frequent  in  the  caftern  world,  as  to 
prevent  their  exciting  any  extraordU 
BaiT  -degroc  of  fumtfe.  This  revo¬ 
lution* 
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lution*  contrary  to  the  ellablKhed 
prtAice  of  moft  ages  and  nations, 
was  unllained  by  blood ;  but  we  are 
not  to  forget  that  it  was  conduced 
by  Bramins.  The  ufurper  was  fa- 
tisfied  with  the  power,  without  affti- 
aing  the  titles  or  infignia  of  fove* 
reignty.  The  infant  Ram  Rajah 
was  kept  in  a  fort  of  fplendid  con¬ 
finement,  fuiTounded  with  the  ap¬ 
pendages  of  eaftcrn  grandeur,  but 
debarred  of  all  power,  and  kept  to¬ 
tally  ignorant  of  bufinefs.  It  is  not 
improbable  that  he  might  have  con- 
fidered  as  the  proper  life  of  a  mo¬ 
narch,  that  Hate  of  eafe  and  infigni- 
ficance,  which  fo  many  princes  feem 
difpofed  voluntarily  to  adopt.  The 


Nana  Row  was  fucceeded  by  hit 
clde  t  fon  Madai ;  who  dying  with¬ 
out  iifue  towards  the  end  of  the  year 
1772,  the  government,  as  it  wat 
now  fettled,  of  courfe  devolved  to  bit 
youngerbrother  Narrain  Row.  Their 
uncle,  Kagonaut  Row,  otherwife 
kn  wii  in  this  country  by  the  name 
of  Ragaboy,  had  for  fome  years  Iain 
in  clofe  confinement,  for  repeated 
plots  to  feize  upon  the  government. 
Madai  Row  being  aware  of  the  youth 
and  inexperience  of  his  brother,  and- 
dreading  the  infidious  craft  and  in¬ 
trigues  of  Kagonaut,  though  in  con¬ 
finement,  thought  that  gratitude 
might  operate  more  powerfully  in  re- 
ftraining  the  effeA  of  that  fa^lioua 


feat  of  government  was  transferred  and  turbulent  fpirit  than  the  walls  of 
from  the  ancient  royal  refidence  of  a  prifon.  He  accordingly  releafed 
Sitterah  to  Poonah  ;  and  Nana  Row,  Kagonaut,  placed  him  in  an  honour- 
as  well  as  his  fucceflbrs,  feem  Hill  to  able  fituation  in  the  government 


have  a£fed  under  the  fuppofed  autho¬ 
rity  of  the  depofed  prince,  by  their 


and  joining  the  hands  of  the  uncle 
and  nephew  as  he  lay  dying,  adjured 


affuming  no  other  title  or  character  the  former  by  every  human  and  fa- 
than  that  of  I’ailhwa,  or  prime  mi-  cred  tie  and  authority,  to  aid  the 
nifter.  From  this  change,  the  em-  youth  and  inexperience  of  the  latter, 
pire  of  the  Ram- Rajah  has  been  di-  by  his  advice,  ^iftance,  and  protec- 
ilinguilhed  only  by  the  appellation  tion. 


•f  the  Pailhwalhip,  or  othenvife  the 
Government  of  Poonah,  from  the 
name  of  its  prefent  capital. 


Ragonaut,  in  difcliarge  of  the 
trull  repufed  in  him,  procured,  with¬ 
in  lefs  than  a  year,  the  aflaflinatioa 


This  extraordinary  government  of  of  his  nephew ;  hoping  to  fecurc  the 
minillers  became  hereditary,  and  was  Pailhwalhip  in  his  own  family  by  the 
for  a  time  fo  ably  condudled,  that  extindion  of  that  bn)ther’s  line, 
the  empire  feemed  to  lofe  nothing  of  whofe  abilities  had  rendered  him  its 
its  former  power  and  fplendour.  But  founder.  The  confequenccs  were  in 
ambition  having  at  length  made  its  fome  degree  fuch  as  he  merited.  The 
way  into  the  family  of  the  minillers,  a£ling  powers  of  the  Hate,  in  his 
and,  in  defpite  of  the  ilrift  religious  hands,  along  with  his  perfonal  in- 


princlples  of  their  order,  there  pro¬ 
ducing  its  ufual  baleful  efieAs,  inter- 


fluence,  and  the  weight  of  a  fadlioa 
which  he  beaded,  were  all  incapable 


nal  diflenfions  have  fince  been  the  of  refilling  that  general  indignation 
means  of  impeding  the  adive  cxer-  which  fo  execrable  a  deed  excited 
tions,  and  of  reducing  the  power  of  among  the  Mahrattas.  He  with 
the  Hate.  Of  all  thefe  evils,  the  difficulty  efcaped  the  public  ven- 
opportunity  which  they  afforded  to  geance,  by  abandoning  his  country, 
the  extraoidinary  aggrandifement  of  and  flying  for  refuge  to  Bombay. 
Hyder  Aly,  who  from'  a  fuldier  of  The  proteclion  afforded  to  him,  with 
fortune  b^me  the  fcourge  or  the  the  attempts  made,  and  the  conti- 
terror  of  ail  that  fide  of  India,  may  nued  intrigues  and  plots  carried  on, 
he  confidered  u  far  the  greateft. .  for  forcbg  bin  into  the  government 

of 
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of  a  great  people,  in  direft  contra- 
diftion  to  their  own  will  and  liking, 
laid  the  foundation  for  all  thofe  wars 
and  troubles  which  have  fince  taken 
place  between  the  Englilh  and  the 
Mahrattas. 

Notwithftanding  the  loflcs  ftillaln- 
ed  from  without,  through  their  in- 
teftinc  diirenli<)ns  and  doinelUc  trou¬ 
bles,  the  Puonah  Mahrattas  are  itill 
a  great  and  powerful  people  ,  their 
dominions,  including  thofe  of  the 
tributaiy  and  feudatory  princes  im¬ 
mediately  depending  on  them,  are  of 
a  wide  extent ;  and  they  can  bring 
numerous  and  powerful  armies  into 
the  field.  But  thefe  being  compofed 
almod  entirely  of  cavalry,  are  necef- 
farily  fubjcil  to  the  defefts  to  which 
that  powerful  arm  of  military  force 
is  liable  when  employed  fingly  ;  and 
being  conftituted  on  the  fame  prin¬ 
ciples  with  the  ancient  feudal  armies 
of  Europe,  they  arc  likewife  fubjeft 
to  all  the  difadvantages  of  that  fy- 
ftem.  They  rufh  eagerly  into  the 
field  at  the  call  of  their  refpeffive 
chiefs,  and  fwtep  eveiy  thing  before 
them  like  a  tempeit  in  their  progrefs  ; 
but  it  is  the  univerfal  practice  of  the 
Mahrattas,  as  foon  as  the  expedition 
is  ended,  to  return  home  with  the 
fpoil,  fome  bodies  only  excepted, 
which  are  peculiarly  defined  to  at¬ 
tend  the  pel  Tons  of  their  princes. 
They  may,  however,  be  fuminoned 
again  in  a  few  days,  and  will  aflemble 
with  the  fame  alacrity  as  before.  It 
maybe  ealily  feen  what  great  advan¬ 
tages  this  conllitution  of  their  armies, 
together  with  the  want  of  infantry, 
muft  afford  to  the  unceafing  efforts  of 
regular  forces ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  latter  can  fcarcely  hope  to 
proteft  open  countries  from  their  ra¬ 
vages.  The  wars  of  the  ancient 
Parthians  throw  no  fmall  light  on  the 
oppofite  advantages  and  difadvanta¬ 
ges  in  both  cafes.  The  prefent  ufc 
of  artillery,  however,  inclines  the 
iicale  heavily  on  the  fide  of  a  mixed 
and  regular  force. 


The  Rajah  of  Berar  ftands  next 
to  the  Poonah  Mahrattas,  with  re- 
fpe6t  to  power  and  extent  of  domi¬ 
nions;  and  is  in  fa£t  too  great  and  in¬ 
dependent,  to  owe  any  fartheracknow- 
ledgment  to  that  court,  than  what 
his  immediate  interelts  didfate,  and 
the  remains  of  ancient  attachment 
might  poffibly  excite.  He  has,  be- 
fides,  claims  to  the  fuccclCon  of  that 
fovereignty  which  tend  llrongly  to 
difunion;  he  being  lineally  defeended 
from  the  family  of  the  Ram  Rajah, 
and  the  depofed  elder  line,  as  Is  ap¬ 
prehended,  now  extind. 

Sindia  and  Holkar,  who  arc  fup- 
pofed  to  be  defeended  from  Hindoo 
kings  of  the  higheft  antiquity,  alfo 
poffefs  very  confiderable  and  valuable 
territories.  Thefe  princes  have  en¬ 
tered  deeply  into  the  late  and  prefent 
politics  of  the  court  of  Poonah  ;  and 
find  it  more  flattering  to  their  ambi¬ 
tion,  and  more  conducive  to  their  fe- 
curity  and  intcrefts,  to  participate  in 
the  general  greatnefs  of  the  empire, 
and  to  prefide  at  the  head  of  that 
arlflocracy,  which,  fince  the  affalli- 
nation  of  Narrain  Row,  guides  all  its 
councils,  than  by  taking  any  advan¬ 
tage  of  its  temporary  wcaknefs,  to 
aim  at  a  precarious  independency, 
under  the  retlri6tions  of  a  circumfcrl- 
bed  power  in  their  own  dominions. 
We  have  already  fhown,  that  the 
numerous  other  Mahratta  flates  are 
guided  by  circumflance  and  occafion, 
in  their  attachment  to,  or  depend¬ 
ence  on,  the  court  of  Poonah.  Up¬ 
on  the  whole,  it  does  not  appear  that 
any  general  principle  of  union,  ex¬ 
cepting  that  of  feif-defence,  fubfifts 
at  prefent  among  the  Mahratta  Rates ; 
and  it  would  therefore  feem,  that  no¬ 
thing  lefs  than  fome  common  danger 
reaching  to  the  whole,  could  direct 
their  united  powers  to  any  one  point 
of  afflon.  Happy  it  is  to  the  Eu¬ 
ropean  and  Mahomedan  interefU  in 
India,  that  the  force  of  this  veR  and 
warlike  empire  it  fo  divided. 
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On  PrapriHy  in  Choice  of  Songs. 


Besides  the  ufcsoffinging  in  divine 
fervice,  of  which  I  do  not  intend 
to  fpeak  on  this  occafion,  I  think 
it  conRitutes  one  of  the  pureft,  moft 
innocent,  and  delightful  entertain* 
ments.  It  gives  a  pleating  variety  to 
the  fwcets  of  focicty,  and  renders  a 
company  cheerful  and  happy.  It  di¬ 
verts  the  mind  in  a  greater  degree 
than  any  thing  I  know  of  from  the 
important  cares  of  life.  As  men, 
as  men  of  butinefs,  and  in  all  our  re¬ 
lative  tituations,  we  have  cares  and 
anxieties,  which  are  not  to  be  too 
much  liftened  to,  left  they  makes  us 
melancholy  ;  nor  too  little  attended 
to,  left  they  bring  on  our  ruin.  To 
alleviate  thefe,  focicty  is  neceffary  ; 
and  no  part  of  our  facial  amufe- 
ments  feems  to  have  a  right  to  be 
called  rational  by  a  better  claim  than 
mutic. 

But  as  thefe  are  the  avowed  ad¬ 
vantages  which  flow  from  tinging,  it 
is  not  to  be  expelled  that  Jinking 
(hould  want  its  pretenders.  In  ting¬ 
ing,  as  well  as  in  poetry  and  patrio- 
tifm,  there  are  many  impoftors  ;*  and 
as  men  are  generally  more  vain  of  the 
good  qualities  which  they  fuppofe 
they  poflefs,  than  of  thofe  which 
they  really  poflefs,  we  are  often  obli¬ 
ged  to  take  fqualling  for  melody,  and 
difeord  for  mutic. 

But  as  a  finger,  like  a  poet,  mnft 
be  bum,  and  cannot  be  made  fo  ( I 
except  Italian  fingers),  we  are  nut  to 
fall  out  with  thofe  who  do  their  beft 
to  plcafe  their  company,  and  who 
have  the  good  nature  to  expofe  their 
infirmities  of  voice,  rather  than  oc¬ 
cafion  a  languid  moment  in  their 
evenings  amufement.  My  obferva- 
tions  (hall  be  confined  to  what  1  call 
propriety  in  the  choice  of  fongs ;  and 
this  1  hope  will  be  underftood  by  the 
few  following  remarks. 

Young  ladies  in  general  ting 
longs  ;  and  if  I  Ihould  fay  that  many 
Vot.  I.  N°a. 


love  fongs  arc  improper  for  them, 
perhaps  1  might  be  thought  guilty  of 
an  affefted  prudery  unbecoming  my 
fex  ;  theiefore  1  will  keep  this  fentt- 
ment  for  my  private  friends.  Let 
them  then  go  on  and  ting  love  fongs  ; 
but  although  Maria,  aged  fixteen, 
may  chaunt 

Cupid,  God  offofl  perfuafon,  &C. 
it  is  rather  mal-a-propos  for  her 
grandmother  to  follow  with 

Come,  live  •with  me,  and  he  my 
live, 

when,  from  the  lofs  of  teeth  and 
voice,  it  may  be  fuppofed  ftic  would 
ting  better 

Hi'w  imperfefl  is  exprefion!  , 

And  likewife,  although  I  readily 
grant,  that  a  young  lady  Ihould  ad* 
drefs  the  company  with 

When  nvar^s  alarms  entic'd  my  Willy 
from  n:  ; 

yet  (he  feems  to  forget  her  fex,  when 
file  tings 

Blovs  high,  blvw  lorn,  let  tempejls 
tear  ; 

It  would  be  equally  improper  for 
a  gentleman,  to  forget 

S'weet  are  the  charms  of  her  I  bve, 
and  fcandalife  his  fex  with 
Trujinot  man,y9r  he'll  deceive  you. 

There  is  a  peculiar  beauty  in  the 
words,  and  fweetnefs  and  foftnefs  in 
the  air, 

jds  do’wn  on  Banners  banks  Iflrayed. 

But  who  would  expeA  them  from 
the  mouth  of  a  fedate  elderly  gentle¬ 
man  ;  or  who  would  expe^k 
“Then  I  fang  Fal  de  ral  tit, 
from  the  pouting  lips  of  a  delicate 
virgin  ?  and  yet  I  am  forry  to  fay  it, 
I  have  been  often  difgullcd  at  hear¬ 
ing  this  laft  fong  by  a  voice  that 
would  have  been  better  employed  in 
more  decent  and  feminine  prdduc- 
tions. 

My  friend.  Old  Gruff  the  broker, 
has  but  one  fong ;  and  that  is, 
Simebivs  my  fpinJle  Imyljid; 

N  and 
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and  his  daughter  Betfey,  not  to  be 
behind  hand  in  point  of  proprietyi 
entertains  the  company  with 
Acobler  there  'was, and heliv’dinajlall; 
'although  it  is  very  plain,  that  Ihe 
ought  to  have  the  “  fpindle,”  and 
he  aft  the  coblcr.” 

Some  regard  ought  a'fo  to  be  paid 
to  age  as  well  as  to  fex.  Mrs  Clack- 
itt  introduces  her  (daughter,  Mifs 
Fanny,  who  is  juft  nine  years  old, 
into  company,  and  begs  they  will 
tear  the  pretty  dear  hng  a  fong. 
Mifs  ilmpers  and  looks  foolilh  ;  then 
begins  with 

As  noiK  tny  bloom  comts  on  apace. 

The  pwains  begin  to  teaze  me ; 

But  t^wo  'who  claim  the  fcremojl  place. 
Try  different  'ways  to  pleafe  me. 

The  comical  fouls,  as  they  call 
themfclves,  ate  for  drinking-fongs, 
pnd  roar  out  the  chorales  like  the 
roaring  of  a  turbulent  fea. 

Give  us  glares,  my  •wesich  ; 
or, 

,  Let's  pujls  abeut  the  jlonxsing  honwl. 

Such  fongs  are  great  proof  of  the 
impelling  power  of  muiic,  the  pre¬ 
cepts  contained  in  them  being  car¬ 
ried  into  immediate  p^ftice.  The 
drum  and  life  have  not  a  mure  iu- 
ftantancous  effeft  on  foldiers. 

In  the  performance  of  duets,  tlis 
improprieties  I  have  been  hinting  at 
occur  frequt  ntly ;  from  two  men,  who 
perhaps  never  faw  each  other  before, 
we  may  expeft. 

In  infuicy  our  hopes-  and  fears  ; 
And  from  the  ladies,  we  are  fure  of 
their  favourite, 

Honw  fxect  in  the  'woodlands,  'with 
jl.  et  hound  and  horn. 

Many  ducts  and  fongs  fiicceed  on 
the  Ibage,  from  ti>tir  conneftion  witli 
the  llory  of  the  play  in  wlu’cli  they 
are  performed ;  but  in  company  I 
never  could  uifeover  the  propriety  of 
In  the  gentle  Laura' sjleaJ, 

Take  sue,  fair  one,  to  your  bed. 

If  it  mean  any  thing,  it  is  rather 
aa  Improper  requeft  to  be  made  be¬ 


fore  papa  and  mama,  or  even  be¬ 
fore  uncle  and  aunt. 

Thefe  Improprieties  arc  the  more 
unncceffary,  fince  we  have  fo  many 
fongs  which  may  be  confidered  as 
complete  in  themfclves,  and  altoge¬ 
ther  unconnefted  either  with  the  paft 
or  future. 

In  dividing  the  fongs  between  the 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  would  widi 
to  rcfcrve-all  the  hearts,  darts,  dying, 
Jigting,  &c.  See.  for  the  young 
ngnphs  ;  and  all  the  Derry  down's, 
donvs,  Ftsl  al  deral  alls,  and 
Bonw  •wo'w  'whacks,  for  the  gentle¬ 
men. 

Certain  proftfllons  claim  an  cxclu- 
five  privilege  to  fing  certain  fongs; 
and  this  mult  not  be  denied  them. 

Politicians  ought  never  to  omit  the 
Vicar  of  Bray;  nor  the  junior  clergy 
lofe  fight  of  the  Vicar  and  Mofes.—' 
On  the  other  hand,  a  merchant 
ought  never  to  meddle  with 

IVhat  have  'we  'with  day  to  do  ? 

Sons  of  care  't-was  made  for  you. 
Nor  will  it  add  much  to  the  autho¬ 
rity  of  tutors  and  fchoolmafters  to 
teach  their  pupils  to  chant 

Rail  no  tsiore,  ye  Icar tied  affes; 

■  or, 

Nonx)  >we  are  free  from  college  rules. 

I  (hail  conclude  my  paper  with  ob- 
ferving,  that  there  does  not  appear 
any  neceflity  for  parentsto  teach  their 
female  children,  when  in  their  teens, 
that 

ItlaHy  man,  man  is  for  the  •woman  made. 
And  the  'woman’s  snade  for  man; 
bccaufe,  if  my  information  be  tight, 
this  is  foon  enough  difeovered  with¬ 
out  any  Inftriiftion  on  the  fubjeft; 
as  alio  the  whole  force  and  beauty  of 
thofc  moral  pieces  ; 

Touth  's  the  feafon  made  for  joys, 
'Love  is  then  our  duty  ; 
and. 

Parents  may  fairly  thank  themfelvit. 

Should  love  our  duty  tuajier. 

A  s  to  Indecent  fongs,  thofc  which 
lli'cck  the  ear«  eveu  of  Ubertiues  in 
pany 
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thfir  cooler  moments,  I  have  nothing 
to  fay.  They  are  fitted  to  the  com¬ 
pany  In  which  they  arc  fung ;  and 
the  company  well  fitted  by  Intoxica¬ 
tion  to  receive  them.  It  Is  Impof- 
liblc  to  write  againft  them:  thofe 


who  would  prevent  them,  muft  do  It 
by  refufing  to  11(1  en  to  them.  Thofe 
who  propagate  them  In  fong-book*, 
arc  too  well  reconciled  to  Infamy  to 
be  deterred  by  any  obfcrvatlon*  a 
morallil  can  make. 


Memoirs  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds. 


TTrHILE  public  curiofity  is  on 
*  *  the  wing  in  fearch  of  anec¬ 
dotes,  piftures,  and  extravagant  eu- 
loglums  on  aftors,  artreffes,  and  me¬ 
teors  of  a  day,  it  is  with  no  fmall 
pkafure  we  fit  down  to  give  fume 
account  of  a  genius,  wliofe  works  have 
been  for  years  a  leading  topic  with  the 
amateurs  of  the  polite  arts  throughout 
Europe,  and  will  be  mentioned  with 
the  highelt  rcfpc^l  as  long  as  a  talle 
for  nature  and  genius  cxiils. 

Sir  Jofhua  Reynolds  was  born  at 
riympton  in  Dcvonfhire  ;  his  father, 
the  Rev.  Mr  Reynolds,  kept  a  gram¬ 
mar  fchool  there,  and  was  univerfally 
beloved  and  refpcCfed  for  his  learn¬ 
ing  and  philanthropy.  He  had  a 
very  numerous  family,  which,  tho’ 
a  heavy  tax  on  his  (lender  income, 
never  deprefied  his  fpirits.  He  was 
airiduous  in  the  cultivation  of  learn¬ 
ing  among  his  children;  amidil  whom 
the  fubjeef  of  our  prefent  memoir 
flione  c«'nfpicuoiis,  difeevering  the 
happlefl  knowledge  cf  Ills  author, 
and  a  genius  for  writing  much  ap¬ 
plauded  by  his  friends  and  Intimates. 
His  father,  having  no  better  pro- 
fpeft  in  view.  Intended  him  for  the 
church;  and  fent  him  to  one  of  our 
univerfitics,  where  Ire  was  honoured 
with  the  degree  of  Mafler  of  Arts. 

Shortly  after  this  period  he  grew 
pallionattly  fond  of.  painting,  and 
formed  a  connexion  with  the  Inge¬ 
nious  Mr  Hudfon,  with  whom,  we 
behtve,  he  travelled  to  Rome.  'Ihis 
was  the  fummit  of  his  felicity  ;  and 
he  drank  the  fweet  drauglit  that  Ge- 
eIus  mingled  to  infpire  him  in  large 


libations,  which  Mr  Mafon,  In  his 
Engllfh  Garden,  has  taken  handfome 
notice  of  la  the  following  exquifite 
lines. 

—  —  I  feel  ye  fiiere 

What  R:ynol<Is  tci?,  »  l)ci>  (irft  the  Vatican 

I'libarr’d  her  ^ates,  and  tn  his  raptur’d  eye 

Gave  Raphael’s  glniies'—  - 

So  (h  l!  your  art.  if  call’d  to  grace  a  feene 

Yet  unadorn'd,  with  t?ftc  in(iin£tive  give 

Each  grace  appropnale. - 

The  firft  thing  that  dtftinguifhed 
him,  after  his  return  to  his  native 
country,  was  a  portiait  of  Com  mo 
dove  (now  Lord)  Kcppcl,  wl.ich  was 
fpoken  of  in  the  polite  circles  in  the 
higheft  ftrain  of  panegyric.  'Ihls 
was  followed,  we  iKlieve,  with  a  por¬ 
trait  of  Lord  Edgecumbe,  which  e- 
ftahlifhcd  his  fame,  as  a  portrait- 
painter,  with  all  deferiptions  of  refi¬ 
ned  fociety.  His  portraits  of  the  di- 
fttnguifhed  perfonages  of  this  country 
are  reckoned  at  about  three  Imnclred; 
among  Mhich,  thofe  of  the  Ducheft 
of  Rutland,  the  Countefs  of  Salif- 
bury,  I.ady  Sarah  Bunbury,  and 
a  lovely  Kit-cat  of  Mrs  Robinfon 
with  a  Vandyke  bat  and  feather, 
fland  on  the  fore  ground. 

But  this  was  too  confined  a  walk 
for  fo  great  a  genius:  lie  ftudied an¬ 
cient  and  modern  hiilory  with  afli- 
duity,  and  felefled  from  the  million 
of  affecting  fubjedts  the  ftory  of  U- 
gollno,  a  ftory  he  has  done  immortal 
honour  to ;  infomuch,  we  will  be  bold 
to  ulfirm,  no  painting,  ancient  or 
modern,  works  upon  the  feelings  of 
mankind  in  a  higher  degree.  Dante’s 
defeription  falls  far  fliort  of  what  wc 
behold  in  the  pidture  :  every  figure 
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in  khe  gr«up  is  the  work  of  a  power- 
Ril  mailer  of  the  pafiions,  an'l  fuch 
as  Otway  or  Sterne  only  could  give 
a  defcription  of !  This  very  affec¬ 
ting  ficene  is  thus  trauflated  by  Lord 
Carlifle : 

- - -  abforhed  in  dumb  am-'te. 

Deprived  of  motion  on  my  boy*  I  gizc  : 
Benumb'd  with  fear,  and  hanlen’d  iiuo  (tone, 

1  could  not  weep  nor  heave  one  eafing  groan. 
My  children  moan  ;  my  yonogeu,  ticoi- 
bLng,  cried, 

“•  What  ails  my  father  ?"  11)11  my  tongue 
denied 

To  move  they  cljng  to  me  witli  vrild  af¬ 
fright. 

That  mournful  day,  and  the  (uceecding 
night, 

W’e  all  the  dreadful  horrid  filence  kept. 
Fearful  to  alk,  with  lilcncgiief  they  Mtpt. 

It  Ihould  be  mentioned  of  thispic- 
ture,  that  it  was  begun  and  hnilhcd 
in  lefs  than  two  months,  and  perhaps 
with  fewer  fittings  than  was  ever 
heard  of  before  ;  for  it  is  averred  by 
thofe  who  faw  the  pregrefs  Sir  Jo- 
(hua  made  in  it,  that  he  did  not  fit 
above  two  hours  at  any  one  time. 

The  next  hillorical  fubjeft  of  great 
celebrity  from  his  pencil,  is  the  death 
of  Dido  ;  a  piAure  that  drew  crowds 
to  the  exhibition,  and  obtained  him 
very  diftinguilhcd  applaufrf,  not  only 
from  his  own  countrymen  but  from 
foreigners.  The  face  of  Dido  is  ve¬ 
ry  beautiful,  and  the  colouring  of  the 
whole  is  rich  in  the  extreme. 

In  grouping  children,  Sir  Jolhua 
excels  every  artid  in  Englajid  :  this, 
evciy  artift  we  know  of,  with  plea- 
fure  fubferibr  s  to. 

Thais  is  a  pi£lure  highly  admired  ; 
the  pair.!  cr  has  caught  the  very  fpiiit 
of  the  heroine,  and  Ihe  ‘^ccms  uililng 
from  the  can^s  to  deilroy  Pcifep  .lis. 
There 's  an  an  edote  hangs  on  this 
piAure,  "  ’licl  was  circulated  by  the 
cncmle.s  of  Sir  Jnlliua,  when  he  exhi¬ 
bited  ’'(lais.  which  we  vill  not  give 
credit  *j  Ly  any  means,  it  is  fo  very 
derogatoiy  to  his  conduft  and  feel¬ 
ings.  The  whifper  lufdled  that  the 
face  of  ihig  picture  was  painted  from 
the  fapoui  Emily  ilprUc  }  that  ibe 


paid  him  feventy-five  guineas  dowg, 
and  was  to  pay  him  the  like  fum 
when  the  piAure  was  finilhed,  which 
(he  being  unable  to  do,  the  piAuic  re¬ 
mained  with  Sir  Jolhua  fome  time  ; 
when  he,  finding  it  was  not  called 
for,  took  it  into  his  head  to  meta- 
morphofc  Emily  Bertie  into  Thais, 
and  exhibit  her  to  the  world  In  her 
proper  charaAcr,  rufhing  with  a  torch 
to  fet  the  temple  of  Chaftity  on  fire! 
The  truth  of  this  matter  Is,  Sir  Jo¬ 
lhua  has  got  the  pIAuie  of  lovely  E- 
mily  now  among  his  colleAion,  and 
'I'hais  has  no  kind  of  conneAion  with 
it,  except  that  of  two  faces  in  a  fmall 
degree  refcmbling  each  other. 

In  contrail  to  this  malevolent  tale, 
we  fnall  beg  leave  to  exhibit  a  few 
iiillances  of  this  great  painter’s  phi¬ 
lanthropy  and  exquifite  feeling,  which 
have  not  been  laid  before  the  public 
before. 

A  painter  of  great  merit,  who  had 
made  an  Injudicious  choice  In  mar¬ 
riage,  was  in  a  few  years,  through  an 
increafing  family,  reduced  fo  very 
low,  that  he  could  not  venture  abroad ; 
which  circumllance,  in  a  great  mca- 
fure,  put  it  out  of  his  power  to  dif- 
pofe  of  his  piAures  to  advantage. 
Sir  Jolhua  heard  of  his  lituatlon,  and 
hurried  to  his  houfc  to  Inquire  into 
the  truth  of  it.  '1  he  artift  told  him 
the  paiiiculars,  adding,  that  forty 
pounds  \muld  enable  him  to  com¬ 
pound  with  his  creditors.  After  a 
litrie  converfation.  Sir  Jolhua  lofcto 
take  his  leave;  told  the  dillrcfftd  man 
he  would  do  fomeibing  for  him  ;  and 
when  he  was  bidding  hita  adieu  at 
the  door,  he  took  liim  by  the  hand, 
and  :ifter  fqueezing  it  tenderly,  hur¬ 
ried  off  with  that  kird  of  triumph  In 
his  heart  the  exalted  of  human  kind 
only  experience.  The  artift  was  afto- 
nilhed  to  find  left  in  his  hand  a  bank¬ 
note  for  one  hundred  pounds  ! 

Mr  Zoffany,  through  diftrcf},  as 
it  afterw'artLs  appeared,  fold  his  Ccle- 
brat  'd  piAure  of  a  fccne  in  the  Al- 
chymlft  to  Sir  Jolhua  for  forty  gui- 
ncav 
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nea*.  Some  time  after.  Lord  Carlifle 
took  a  very  great  liking  to  the  pic¬ 
ture,  and  gave  hir  Jofhua  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  tlfty  poiu.ds  for  it  ;  which 
he  immediately  fent  to  Mr  Zoffany, 
dcdu6\ing  the  original  purchafe  from 
it. 

Aa  a  farther  inf!  ance  of  hia  prizing 
extraordinary  merit,  let  it  be  remem¬ 
bered,  Mr  Gainfboroiigh  alked  him 
but  hxty  guineas  for  his  celebrated 
girl  and  pig«  ;  when  Sir  Jofhua,  con- 
fclous  within  hiinfclf  of  their  being 
worth  more,  gave  him  one  hundred 
guineas  for  them. 

Sir  Jofhua’s  literary  charaftcr  is 
very  refpeAable  ;  his  orations  deli¬ 
vered  at  the  Royal  Academy  are 
looked  upon  by  tliofe  who  have  heard 
them  mafler-pieces  of  good  writing, 
particularly  the  firft  diicourfe,  deli¬ 
vered  upon  opening  tins  illullrious 
fchool  of  the  arts,  which  fome  people 
at  that  time,  with  much  til  nature, 
placed  to  the  account  of  Sir  Jofhua’s 
inrimate  friend  Dr  Guldfmitli-  In 
^  future  magazine,  wc  ihail  give  a 
Enrop.  Mttg. 


fome  account  of  thi«  gentleman’s 
hillorical  performances,  which  we 
underlland  has  been  looked  for  by 
a  number  of  foreigners,  as  well 
as  thofe  of  our  own  nation.  Wc 
fhall  ciofe  this  article  with  Dr  Gold* 
fmith’s  celebrated  epitaph,  which  we 
Ancerely  hope  may  not  find  a  place 
on  the  tomb  of  Sir  Jofhua,  till,  like 
the  venerable  patriarch  he  hat  paint¬ 
ed  from  the  Deferted  Village,  he 
finks  to  eternity  with  the  myrtle  ho¬ 
nours  of  a  grateful  people,  on  a  head 
rendered  white  in  their  fervice. 

Herr  Reynolds  it  laid  ;  and  to  tell  yon  my 
mi^.d. 

He  has  not  left  a  better  or  wiCrr  behind. 

His  pencil  was  (Irikiiig,  reCfllel's,  and  grand; 
His  inanneis  were  gentle,  comptying,  and 
hland : 

Still  born  to  improve  ns  in  every  part. 

His  pencil  our  f-ces,  hit  manners  our  heart. 
To  coxcombs  averfe,  yet  mod  civilly  fla¬ 
ring. 

When  they  judg'd  without  !kill,  be  wat  (till 
hard  of  hearing ; 

When  they  talk'd  of  their  Raphaels,  Cor- 
regius,  and  ftufT, 

He  fliifted  his  trumpet,  and  only  took  fciiff- 


[The  following  Exotic  feems  to  have  fprung  up  under  the  induence  of  a 
warm  fun.J 

Letter  to  William  Woodfall. 

dilcoin  riiig  for  fome  time  on  the  im¬ 
materiality  of  plum-puddiiig,  devour¬ 
ed  three  Leviathans  aod  a  Philan- 
thropifl  in  lei's  time  than  I  am  wri¬ 
ting  this  “  bally  (ketch”  of  the  buli- 


Moorjielclsy  the  ^i)th  Day 
of  the  Month  ff  Arc&z. 

T«y«  i*  AcXi»Jjf(ro/c<v ; 


^TTHY  !  whom  better  can  ye  cc- 
*  V  Kbrate  than  that  glorious  cal 
culator  of  intelligence,  Billy  Wood- 
fall,  whefe  fapltiit  logographic  brow 
a  peruke  brown  adurns!  /Apropos, 
1  took  a  w.ilk  on  Sunday  morning 
laft  to  Jenifalem,  having  received  a 
prefliiig  invitation  from  my  friend 
Sharp  the  razor-maker,  who  has  late¬ 
ly  cilablillied  a  manufai^ory  there.— 
We  played  at  tee-totum  for  an  hour 
•r  two  before  breakfad  ;  and  after 


I  have  every  refpedl  for  the  memo¬ 
ry  of  Dr  PrielUey  the  world  gives 
me  credit  for :  1  iiave  read  his  verfes 
on  liij  wife’s  bufoni :  we  frequently 
play  at  (kittles  together  on  a  Sunday 
evening,  and  blow  our  nofes  on  the 
fame  handkerchief;  but  I  will  never 
facrifice  public  good  to  private  frieneir 
(hip,  nor  betray  the  conlidence  you 
are  gracioufly  pleafed  to  place  in  your 
obliged  and  devoted  humble  fervant, 
John  Hicginson,  Efq; 
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P.  S.  1  have  purchaftd,  by  your  and  have  fome  idea  of  being  circiim- 
recommendation,  the  folio  edition  of  cifed,  as  my  filler  tells  me  I  lhall 
Jack  the  Giant-Killer,  with  notes  never  be  able  to  tranflatc  the  fong  of 
by  Gronovius ;  which  I  much  ap-  Mofes  into  High  Dutch  till  that  o- 
prove  of,  and  upon  the  whole  prefer  peration  is  performed  on  your  moll 
to  Plutarch’s  Life  of  Hogarth :  the  faithful  and  devoted  humble  Icr- 
obfervations  on  the  immoderate  ufe  vant. 

of  cantharidea  arc  very  judicious.  By  the  bye,  I  fend  you  a  fpccl- 
notwithllanding  what  Johnfon  fays.  men  of  my  tranllation  of  the  firft 
The  Emperor  had  his  head  (liaved  Iliad  into  elegiac  verfe,  which  I  mean 
laft  Tuefday  by  the  Archbilhop  of  to  bind  up  with  Sherlock  upon  Death 
Canterbury;  and  being  one  of  the  and  Harris’s  Lift  of  Covent  Garden 
curious  in  wigs,  fpent  the  evening  Ladies,  and  fend  in  a  poft-chaife  and 
very  jovially  with  a  tobbacconift  in  four  as  a  prefent  to  Sir  Afliton.  Sam 
Eait  Smithheld  ;  where,  it  is  faid,  he  Houfe  has  very  kindly  accepted  the 
ate  fo  heartily  of  afparagus,  that  a  dedication,  which  1  mean  to  write  in 
diabetes  is  unavoidable.  hexameter  meafurc,  but  wilh  you 

I  command  you,  under  the  inevi-  would  take  Dunning’s  opinion. — I 
table  penalty  of  annihilation,  to  in-  am  forry  to  trouble  my  friends;  but 
form  me,  by  return  of  poll,  whether  neceftity,  you  know,  has  no  law. — 
there  is  any  analogy  between  Dun-  Do  fend  me  Wingate’s  Arithmetic, 
liable  Chalk  Hill  and  a  wet  Ntwf-  and  dclire  Jones  to  let  me  have  my 
paper;  and  whether  they  are  not  to  umbrella. — That  fellow  feems to con- 
bc  feen  every  morning  at  a  quarter  fider  every  thing  as  his  vade  mecum 
pad  five  at  the  Chapter  Cofl'echoufc,  — he  Hole  my  tobacco  box  a  few 
ill  a  white  walllcoat  and  brceche.^,  days  ago,  and  gave  it  to  Mrs  Robin- 
exclaiming  with  the  prophet  Jere-  foil  in  exchange  for  an  old  inem.rati’ 
iniah,  “Waiter!  give  me  the  Public  dum  lorA  of  great  ufe  to  every  body 

— w  here’s  the  Chronicle — Not  come  hut  the  - But  I'll  give  it  the 

in  yet ! — Herald  for  a  Dally  1”  dog  !  he  lhall  be  confecrated  in  Paul’s 

D — Border,  d — n  matter  of  faifl,  Wharf  by  fix  gingerbread  bakers 
d — n  every  thing,  I  am  above  ye  all  without  tliuml.s,  and  afterwards  eat 
— I  am  governed,  as  the  fca  is,  by  hot  apple-dumplin  cut  of  a  pail  with 
our  noble  and chaftemiftrefstlie moon,  his  liands  tied  behind  him,  while 
under  whofe  countenance  I  nevcrctafe  nineteen  hermaphrodites  in  bliiejcr- 

to  fing. —  1  lhall  be  very  happy  to  fee  kins  p - upon  his  grave,  and  both 

you  next  Wednefday,  as  the  moon  Houfis  of  Parliament  ling  the  third 
will  then  be  at  the  full.  Monro  has  Ode  of  .'Xnacreon  at  the  Saracen’s 
promifed  to  favour  me  with  his  com-  Head,  in  Friday  ilivct  accompanied 
pany;  and  1  have  ordered  a  leg  of  by  George  Golt — g,  Efq;  one  of  the 
mutton  and  turnips,  and  one  of  the  Deputy  Regifters  of  the  Prerogative 
bedge-hogs  Captain  Cook  brought  Court  of  Canterbury.  I  mull  now, 
with  him  from  Otaheite  as  a  prefent  Mr  Woodfall,  intreat  you  pardon  for 
to  her  Mtyclly.  intruding  upon  you  at  dinner  time  ; 

I  take  fry  degree  of  L.  L.  D.  this  but 
day  fe’night,  and  have  been  reading  Where  a  Lady's  in  the  cafe, 

Kent’s  DireAory  and  Ariftotle’s  Ma-  All  other  things,  you  know  (Bill)),  give 
fter-piece  to  qualify  me  for  the  exa-  ’ 

minaticn.  1  have  ordered  a  blue  for,  being  die  Veneris^  I  have  pro- 
iattin  waillcoat  and  !a  pair  of  gretn  mifed  to  meet  Poll  Balkct  at  the  Pig 
velvet  breeches  to  be  ready  at  three,  and  Beehive  in  Huncy-lanc  Market, 


For  F  E  B  R  U  X 

to  breakfaft  upoa  hot  hafty-pudding 
and  mu(hrooin  fauce. 

Yours  to  eternity  and  three  days, 
John  Hicginsun. 
Don’t  let  my  father  fee  this  on 
any  account. 

Alsrn.  Chnn. 
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7o  tbs  Right  Rsv,  Father  in  God 
William  IVoodfall,  h'lgographer 
and  Fire-Eater  to  her  MajeJij  ^ 
the  Empreft  of  alt  the  Rufias^ 
f-jhit  Htgginfon  fends  Grace 
and  Health, 


Biographical  Sketcucs  oJ  celebrated  Musicians. 


N®  I.  Dr  Chrijlophsr  Tyt. 

R  Chriftopher  Tye  was  bom  at 
Wellminllcr,  and  brought  up 
in  the  Chapel- royal.  He  was  mufi* 
cal  preceptor  to  Prince  Edward,  and 
probably  to  the  other  children  of 
Henry  Vi  I !.(./) 

Dr  Tye  was  admitted  to  the  de¬ 
gree  of  Doctor  of  Mufic  in  the  uni- 
Ycrfity  of  Cambridge  in  1545  (^); 
and  in  i$4ti,  he  was  ineurporated  in 
the  univeility  of  Oxford  ;  at  which 
time  he  was  one  ofthe  gentlemenofthe 
chapel  belonging  to  Edward  VI.  (c) 
In  the  reign  of  Queen  Elifabeth,  he 
was  organill  ofthe  Chapel-royal  (</). 

His  mufical  knowledge  feems  to 
have  been  much  and  defervedly  ad¬ 
mired.  In  an  old  play,  When yoiifss 
me y  you  knonu  me,  by  Samuel  Row- 
ley,  printed  in  1613,  there  is  a  con- 
verfation  between  Prince  Edward 
and  Dr  Tye  on  the  fubjeft  of  mulic ; 
in  which  the  following  words  arc  put 
in  the  Prince’s  mouth  : 

Prince.  1  oft  have  hr^rd  my  father  merrily 
I'pcak 

III  your  Inch  praife;  and  thus  his  H'ghnifs 

faith, 

England  one  God,  one  tiuth,  one  dofior 
hath 

For  mufick’s  art,  and  th;  t  is  Dr  I’ye  ; 
Admir’d  fer  (kill  in  muliik’s  harmony. 

And  in  Wood’s  Falll,  when  he  men¬ 
tions  his  incorporation  in  the  univer- 
fity  of  Oxford,  he  fays,  “  He  was 
much  ill  renown  for  his  admirable 
ikill  in  the  theoretical  and  practical 
part  of  mufick.”* 


Dr  Tye  appears  to  have  compofed 
only  for  the  fervice  of  the  church  ;  at 
leait  none  of  his  compoiltions  in  any 
other  flyle  have  been  preferred. 

A  work  of  a  very  Angular  nature 
feems  to  have  been  undertaken  by 
him,  a  tranllation  of  the  a6ts  of  the 
apolllcs  into  Englilh  verfe,  which  he 
intended  to  fet  to  mufic.  He  docs 
not  appear,  however,  to  have  com¬ 
pleted  it ;  but  the  Aril  fifteen  chap¬ 
ters  with  the  notes  were  printed  in 
1553  by  William  Seres,  8vo,  with  a 
dedication  to  King  Edward  in  verfe. 
■—  A  fpecimen  of  the  mufic  is  in- 
ferted  by  Sir  John  Hawkins  in  hia 
tililory  of  Mufic,  vol.  iii.  p.  256. 

Thcfe  were  fung  in  King  Ed¬ 
ward’s  chapel,  and  probably  in  other 
places  where  choral  fervice  was  per¬ 
formed.  He  afterwards  applied  him- 
felf  to  another  kind  of  ftiidy,  com- 
pofing  mufic  ill  four,  five,  or  more 
parts,  to  w’ords  fclefted  from  the 
pfalms  of  David  ;  to  which  fpcciesof 
harmony  the  name  of  Anthem  has 
been  given.  ^ 

Such  of  his  anthems  as  have  been 
preferved,  give  us  a  very  high  Idea 
of  his  mufical  abilities.  One  of  them, 
“  I  wiil  exalt  thee,”  In  vol.  ii.  of 
Dr  Boyce’s  collection  of  cathedral 
mufic,  is  faid  by  Sir  John  Hawkins 
“  to  be  a  moft  perfect  model  for  com - 
pofitlon  in  the  church  llylc,  wlicther 
we  regard  the  melody  or  the  harmo¬ 
ny,  the  expreffion  or  the  contri¬ 
vance,  or,  in  a  word,  the  general 
cffcCl  of  the  whole.”  (e) 

Dr 


(<i)  Hawk.  Hill,  vid.i'.t.  p.  ata. 
(i)  iiiwk.  11(1,  vul.  iii.  p.  ija. 


(})  Ihi.I. 

(f)  Ibi  l.  lyl. 


(«)  F.fti. 
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Dr  Tyt  is  (aid  by  Wood  to  have 
been  a  pcevifh  and  humourfome  man, 
t^ccially  in  his  latter  days.  “  When 
organift  to  Queen  Elifabeth,  and 
playing  in  her  chapel,  fomething 
containing  much  inufic,  but  little 
delight  to  the  ear,  (he  would  fend  the 
verger  to  tell  lilm  he  played  .out  of 
tune :  whereupon  he  fent  word  that 
her  ears  were  out  of  tune”  (7^). 

The  fame  author  adds,  that  Dr 
Tye  rellored  church  mufic  after  it 


had  been  almoft  ruined  by  the  difio- 
lution  of  the  abbeys  (j»). 

'I'he  words  of  feveral  of  his  divine 
fervices  and  anthems  are  in  a  book, 
intitled,  “  Divine  Services  and  An¬ 
thems,  ufually  fung  in  the  cathedrals 
and  collegiate  choirs  in  the  church  of 
England,  Lond.  1663,  8vo.”  c  llec- 
ted  and  publifhed  by  James  Cliifurd, 
petty  canon  of  Paul’s,  fome  time 
chorifter  of  Magdalen  College  in 
Oxon  (i).  L. 


Remarks  upon  fome  Pajfages  ^Shakespeare,  {continued.) 
[The  pages  refer  to  Siockdalc'!>  Edition.] 


Merry  Wivet  of  Windfor. 
T>AGE  49.  column  2.  “  The  re- 
volt  of  mien  is  dangerous  Per¬ 
haps  v.en  ;  i,  e.  ferving  men  and  re¬ 
tainers — or  mtengCy  an  old  word  im¬ 
porting  fuch  retainers  taken  col¬ 
lectively. 

P.  50.  1.  “A  little  nxiee  face.” 
Wee  is  {till  ufed  in  the  northern  coun¬ 
ties  of  England  ;  yet  one  might  be 
inclined  at  this  place  to  read  nvheyy 
which  is  in  general  ufe  over  Eng¬ 
land. 

—  I.  “A  tall  man  ofhishands:” 
a  brave  man  in  aftion,  ready  to  give 
blows;  as  in  French,  hadt  de  main. 

- 2.  Holtefs  Quickly  fays, 

**  You  fhould  have  heara  him  fo  loud 
and  fo  meljnch'.h,''  pronouncing  the 
word  rightly,  ytt  mifunderllanding 
its  fenfe.  PrtlentW  after  (he  fays, 
“  Ant  e  Page  is  given  too  much  to 
ttilich'lly  and  mufing,”  pronouncing 
the  word  erroncouiiy,  yet  under - 
Handing  its  fenfe.  T  his  is  an  over- 
fight  in  Shakefpeare. 

P.  5  I.  2.  “  1*11  exhibite  a  bill  in 
the  Parliament  for  the  putting  down 
of  men  that  is,  fervants  of  the 
ladies.”  Alluding  to  the  ftatutes  a- 
gainft  retainers.  1  will  petition  Par- 

(/)  Wood’s  Alh.  M.S.  f.i89. 


liament  for  an  cxtcnfion  of  the  laws 
againll  men. 

P.  52.  2.  “  He  loves  thy  galli¬ 
maufry  a  hodge-podge  of  dif¬ 
ferent  forts  of  food  ;  a  frugal  houfe- 
hold  di(h  :  as  if  one  Ihould  lay,  “  He 
wilhes  to  have  his  hand  in  your  por¬ 
ridge.” 

P.53.  I.  “Very  rogues;”  i.  e. 
“  No  better  than  vagrant..'*  So  in 
the  introduction  to  the  Taming  of  the 
Shrenu,  “  The  blycs  arc  no  rogues." 

- - 2.  “  Anhelis;”  probably 

“  Manheirs,”  a  con  option  of  Myn¬ 
heers, — gentlemen. 

-  2.  “  Stand  firmly  on  his 

•wife's  chaftity.”  Stands  fo  confi¬ 
dently  on  fuch  infecure  ground  as 
the  frail  nature  of  a  wife. 

• - 2.  Dr  Gray  fuppofes  Shake¬ 

fpeare  to  allude  to  an  old  proverb, 
“  The  Mayor  of  Northampton  opens 
oyfters  w’ith  his  dagger ;  that  is,  to 
keep  them  at  a  fufficient  diftance 
from  his  nofc  ;  that  town  being  four- 

fcore  miles  from  the  fea.” - The 

fenfe  of  the  proverb  is  mifunderftood. 
It  means,  that  the  Mayor,  or  the  belt 
man  in  Northampton,  does  not  know 
how  to  open  oyfters,  his  refidence  be¬ 
ing  far  from  the  places  where  oy- 
fteri 


(X)  Ibid. 


(i)  Faftj,  iJ4t. 
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ftcrs  are  got. — Oyfters  opened  with 
3  dagger  are  not  at  a  greater  diftance 
from  the  nofc  than  when  opened  with 
a  knife.  '1  he  meaning  of  Piftol  is 
very  plain  ;  “  1  he  good  things  of 
tiiis  world  are  locked  up ;  I  will  with 
my  fword  force  the  lock;  1  will  pro¬ 
cure  a  livelyhood  by  my  fword.” 

P.53.  2  ”  Coach -fellow;”  couch- 
fellow.  [So  the  vulgar  word  chur^ 
from  Fr.  chstiner  ] 

P.  54.  2.  “  Eurls;  nay,  which  is 
more,  Penjioners”  1  his  probably 
means  perfons  who  have  alLgnments 
oti  EccleAallical  benefices  ;  alluding 
to  a  great  abufe  very  prevalent  in 
thofe  days. — The  fatire  is  exceeding¬ 
ly  keen.  Shakefpeare  makes  Mrs 
f^ickly  fuppofe  that  fuch  panjienert 
could  afford  to  lay  out  more  on  their 
unlawful  pleafures  than  the  chief  of 
the  nobility  could 

P.57.  I.  “  Caililian  King,  uri¬ 
nal.”  This  Is  not  fenfe :  read  “  Ca- 
Ifilian,  King  Urinal.”  Jult  as  if  one 
were  to  fay,  “  Prince  of  Clyller- 
pipes.” 

- 2.  “  Mock-water;”  read 

“  M uck-  waiter.”  aggertnda  ex- 

peiiat  ut  fjecibus  tnjj'tflis  de 

Jiutu  iCgroti  jieret. 

— —  2.  “  Cry' d game'*  To  cry 
game,  is  to  fay  /  have  ’wcn.  So  cry'd 
gaene,  may  be  equivalent  to  the  cant 
phrafe,  “  It  is  quite  hollow.” 

P  5b.  1.  “  Pettie-ward,”  means 
“  little  ward,”  being  joined  to  park- 
ward.  It  may  mean  fome  “  fmallcr 
inclofure.” 

- 2.  Cry  “  aim.”  ^ery,  “  A- 

mcn  i” 

you  Like  it. 

P.  233.  col.  2.  “  Modern  in- 

ftances,”  feems  to  be  the  fame  as 
“  modern  precedents  ;”  the  jus  hodi~ 
ernum,  as  declared  in  the  praAicc  of 
courts  of  jufllce.  IVife  fwws  arc  the 
di{}a  of  judges  on  the  bench. 

P-  236.  I.  “  Good  my  com¬ 
plexion  favour  my  feminine  dif^ 

Vol.I.  N“2. 
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pofition,  and  fatisfy  my  vromanifh 
impatience.  ' 

P.  238.  I.  “  A  living  humour  of 
madneji  rather  of  needineJ's.—^A. 
fettled  melancholy. 

-  2.  ••  Reckoning.”  Bp  War- 

bui  ton’sexplar.ation  is  very  ingenious. 
But  Sly.  ought  we  not  to  read  “  reek¬ 
ing,”  or  “  f  moke  i" 

P  239.  2.  ”  H'ititer's  fiflerhood.’* 
Perhaps  there  hzJccoKdaryietitc  here. 
Winter  may  mean  the  noted  Jefuit  of 
that  name. 

•  —  2.  “  As  concave  as  a  cover¬ 
ed  goblet.”  The  lid  of  an  old-fa- 
Ihioncd  goblet  was  much  fwelled. 

P  242  2.  “  Chrouielers  found.’* 
J^.  ‘‘  Coroners;” 

Taming  of  the  Shretu. 

P.  267.  2.  “  Why  a  horfe?”  In 
the  North  ae  for  ane  is  one,  dlAIn- 
guiflied  from  more  than  one.  If  that 
be  not  the  fenfe  of  the  word  In  this 
place,  we  ought  to  read  one. 

P.  271.  I.  ”  And  things  pro¬ 
bably  '•^firings." 

Touelfth  Night. 

P.  315.  col.  I.  “Skclkup;”  pro¬ 
bably  “hiccup.”  Sir  Toby  is  repre- 
fented  as  drunk.  Perhaps  the  word 
here  is  fneek~cup,  as  In  Firft  part  of 
Henry  IV.  p  462.  col.  2. 

—  ■  ■  2.  “Virtuous,”  i.  e.  frugal: 
it  has  Hill  that  fenfe  amongft  the  vul¬ 
gar  In  Scotland.  Lucky  Spence,  a  no¬ 
ted  bawd  at  Edinburgh  in  the  early 
part  of  this  century,  was  wont  to  fay, 
“  I  blcfs  Heaven  that  1  have  been 
enabled  to  maintain  John  Spence 
^her  hufband3  by  my  virtue. 

P.316.  1 .  St  Andrenu  fay  i,  “And 
your  horfe  now  would  make  him  an 
afs  ”  St  Andrew,  a  very  contemp¬ 
tible  perfon,  aifefts  to  be  witty  by 
quibbling  :  the  Maid  anfwcrs,  “  [as] 
ajs,  I  doubt  not.”  She  covertly  calls 
Sir  Andrew  a  blockhead. 

P.  3!7.  1.  “That  alwavs  make* 
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a  good  voyage  of  nothing.”  There 
feems  here  an  allulion  lu  the  preda¬ 
tory  expeditions  againd  the  Spani¬ 
ards  in  the, Weft  Indies,  fo  frequent 
in  the  days  of  the  author. 

P.  318.  2.  “  Brock,”  badger; 
and  by  metonymy,  “  filthy,  Itinking 
animal.” 

- 2.  “Chacks;”  i.e.  “fnaps,” 

or”  fnatchcs.”  Thus  in  Scotland  a 
cat  is  faid  to  chuc  i  a  moufc  and 
“  a  chad'*  is  “  a  hally  meal.” 

7imon  of  Athens. 

P.  81 1.  2.  ”  A  wafteful  cock.” 

“  A  waftc  garret”  or  ‘‘  loft  ?” 


P.  819.  2.  “  Blood.” 

”  Blot?” 

- 2.  ”  Clear  heavens.”  ^ueryt 

”  dear  ?” 

P.  824.  2.  ”  When  man  was 

•wiJJsed  to  love  his  enemies.”  An  al¬ 
teration  of  vjijhcd  into  •willed  has 
been  propofed  ;  but  there  is  no  occa- 
fion  to  vary  the  text.  To  •wijh  is  to 
counfel  or  recomtntnd.  Thus  in  the 
Scottifh  dialed,  “-Can  you  •wiJh  me 
to  a  fervant  ?”  means,  “  Can  you  re¬ 
commend  a  fervant  to  me  ?” 

P.  825.  2.  ”  Build  from  men.” 
This  means  ”  (helter  thyfelf  at  a  di- 
ftance  from  men.”  Bield  is  ftill  u- 
fed  in  Scotland  for  Jhelter. 


Original  Letter  0/  Columbus. 


Jamaica,  Aug.  1784. 

The  following  letter,  never  before 
publilhed,  was  extruded  from  an 
old  book  of  manuferipts  In  the  iiland 
of  Jamaica,  containing  alfo  V’^enables’ 
Narrative,  with  colonial  and  political 
dlfcuflions  and  memoirs  during  the  lad 
century.  Mr  Long,  in  his  valuable 
furvey  of  Jamaica,  h.is  made  copious 
quotations  from  this  book. 

The  tranflation  Is  not  very  accu¬ 
rate  ;  but  as  the  Spanlfh  original  is 
not  before  me,  I  have  not  ventured 
to  make  any  material  alterations. 

[This  letter  of  Columbus,  which 
bears  evident  marks  of  authenticity, 
appears  to  have  been  w’ritten  during 
his  fourth  and  lalt  voyage,  when  he 
lay  In  a  mod  deplorable  fituation  on 
the  coad  of  Jamaica ;  where,  after 
having  completed  his  rlchv.d  and  mod 
valuable  difcoverlesof  Veragua,  Mex¬ 
ico,  and  the  whole  coad  of  'IVrra 
Firma,  from  the  Gulph  of  Honduras 
to  the  mouth  of  the  river  Oror.oque, 
he  was  forced  to  run  his  (hips  on 
fhore,  being  fo  rotten  and  worm- 
eaten,  that  he  could  no  longer  keep 
them  above  water.  Hcj  e  he  fuffered 
the  extremed  mifery.  Seized  with 
the  mod  excruciating  pains  of  the 


gout,  deferted  by  mod  of  his  crew, 
his  provifions  exhauded,  and  the  na¬ 
tives  his  enemies,  he  had  no  refource 
but  to  the  bare  chance  of  a  trudy 
fervant’s  finding  his  w'ay  to  St  Do¬ 
mingo  in  an  Indian  canoe  ;  which  he 
providentially  accompliflred,  entrud- 
ed,  as  it  (hould  feem,  with  the  fol¬ 
lowing  letter,  and  the  papers  there¬ 
in  mentioned.  Whether  this  letter 
ever  found  Its  way  to  the  Spanifli 
court,  does  not  appear.  Editor.] 

Letter  from  Christopher  Co¬ 
lumbus  to  the  King  (^Spain. 
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des  to  Spain,  I  doubt  not  but  he  will  to  it ;  for  it  is  impofliUe  to  live  and 
make  your  Higbnefs  and  my  great  have  afliidlloiis  equal  to  mine.  1  fee 
Miilrefs  underftand,  that  this  will  not  and  with  horror  apprehend  iny  own, 
only  be  a  Caftle  and  Law,  but  a  dif-  and  (for  my  fake)  thefe  unfortunate 
covery  of  a  world  of  fubjedts,  lands,  and  defcrving  people’s  deihudlion. 
and  wealth,  greater  than  man’s  un-  Alas !  Piety  and  Juilice  hate  retired 
hounded  fancy  could  ever  compre-  to  their  regions  above ;  and  it  is  a 
hend,  or  avarice  itfelf  covet.  But  crime  to  have  done,  or  have  promi- 
neither  he,  this  paper,  nor  the  tongue  fed  too  much.  As  my  mifery  makes 
of  mortal  man,  can  exprefs  the  an-  my  life  a  burden  to  myfelf,  fo  1  fear 
guifh  and  afflictions  of  my  mind  and  the  empty  titles  of  Perpetual  Vice- 
body,  nor  the  mifery  and  dangers  of  roy  and  Admiral  render  me  obno- 
my  fon,  brother,  and  friends.  For  xious  to  the  SpanKh  nation.  It  is 
here  already  we  have  been  above  ten  vilible  enough,  that  all  methods  arc 
months  lodged  on  the  open  decks  of  made  ufe  of  to  cut  the  thread  that  is 
our  fliips,  that  are  run  on  fhore  and  breaking ;  for  I  am  in  my  old  age 
lafhed  together.  Thofe  of  my  men  opprelfed  with  inrupportuble  pains  of 
that  were  well  have  mutinied  under  the  gout,  and  am  now  bnguilliing 
the  Perrasof  Seville  ;  my  friends  that  and  expiring  with  that  and  other  in- 
were  faithful  are  now  lick  and  dying,  hrmities  among  favages,  where  1  have 
We  have  dellroyed  the  Indians  pro-  neither  medicines  nor  provifions  for 
vltions,  fo  that  they  abandon  us  all ;  the  body,  prielt  or  facrament  for  the 
therefore  we  arc  like  to  perilh  by  foul;  my  men  mutinying;  my  bro- 
hunger ;  and  thefe  miferics  are  ac-  thcr,  my  fon,  and  thofe  that  are 
companied  with  fo  many  aggravating  faithful,  fick,  ilarving,  and  dying  : 
circumilances,  that  it  renders  me  the  the  Indians  have  abandoned  us,  and 
moll  wretched  objedl  of  misfortune  his  Grace  of  Saint  Domingo,  Oban- 
this  world  (hall  ever  fee ;  as  if  the  do,  has  fent  rather  to  fee  if  I  am 
difpleafure  of  Heaven  feconded  the  dead,  than  to  fuecuur  us,  or  to  bury 
envy  of  Spain,  and  would  punilh  as  me  alive  here ;  for  his  boat  neither 
criminal  thefe  undertakings  and  me-  delivered  a  letter,  or  fpoke,  or  would 
lilorious  fervices.  Good  Heaven,  receive  any  from  us.  I  therefore 
and  you  holy  faints  that  dwell  in  it,  conclude  your  HighnclTcs  officers  in¬ 
let  the  King  Don  Ferdinand,  and  my  tend  that  here  my  voyage  and  life 
illullrious  miilrefs  Donna  Ifabella,  (liou'd  end.  Oh,  bleifed  Mother  of 
know  that  1  am  the  moll  miferable  God !  who  compaOionates  the  mod 
roan  living,  and  that  my  zeal  for  their  miferable  and  opprelfed,  why  did  not 
fervice  and  interell  hath  brought  me  Cenell  Bovadilla  **  kill  me,  when  he 

O  2  roL- 

'  1'liit  man,  a  S|>aDil1)  knif^lit,  and  a  fivniiiitc  at  cou't  when  Columbus  was  governor 
oi  Hifpaniola,  was  (irnc  out  with  a  conimillion  to  inquire  iniu  his  coiiduA.  He  had  been  re- 
preienced  to  his  Sovereigns  Ferdinand  and  Ifabella,  a!,  cruel,  cuveinus,  conupt,  ambitious, 
and  tyrannical  ;  but  it  was  thought  his  grcatell  crime  was,  that  ut  being  immenfely  rich. 
He  war  therefore  charged  with  wotking  the  gold  mines  within  his  jurifdiftion  clandeliinely, 
and  concealing  from  tJie  officers  of  the  crown  thofe  tliat  weie  the  moll  valuable.  As  his 
ruin  was  predetermined,  it  was  eafy  to  find  accufers.  He  was  feized,  divclled  of  his  go¬ 
vernment,  put  in  irons,  his  whole  properly  confifeated;  and  thus  impovetilhed,  he  was 
fent  prifoner  to  Spain.  Here  be  found  means  to  get  admittance  to  the  royal  prefence,  and 
was  again  taken  into  favour,  probably  on  a  promife  of  making  dill  more  valuable  difeo- 
veries.  In  purfuit  of  which,  on  the  pth  of  May  150a,  he  fet  fail  with  four  fmall  barks, 
and  touching  at  the  port  of  St  Domingo  on  the  apprehenfion  of  an  approaching  temped, 
he  was  there  refilled  entrance  :  his  knowledge  of  the  cuad  enabled  him  to  efcape  its  fury 
by  taking  timely  Ihelter  in  a  commodious  creek;  where  he  had  the  fatisfadliun  to  learn, 
before  bis  departure,  that  his  inveterate  enemy  Uovadilla,  wiib|i9  fhips,  chiefly  laden  with 
property  of  which  be  (Columbus)  bii4  been  robbed,  hadperilhed  miferably,  Edit. 
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robbed  me  and  my  brother  of  our 
dearly  purchafed  gold,  and  fent  us  to 
Spain  in  chains,  without  trial,  crime, 
or  fhadow  of  one  ?  1  hefe  chains  arc 

all  the  trcafures  I  have,  and  they 
(hall  be  burled  with  me,  if  1  chance 
to  have  a  coffin  or  grave ;  for  I  would 
have  the  remembrance  of  fo  unjuft 
and  tragical  an  adl  die  with  me,  and 
for  the  glory  of  the  Spanifh  name  be 
eternally  forgotten.  Had  it  been  fo 
(oh  blcifcd  Virgin),  Obando  would 
mot  have  found  us  for  ten  or  twelve 
months  perilhing  through  malice  as 
great  as  our  misfortunes.  Oh,  let  it 
not  bring  a  further  infamy  on  the 
Caftilian  name,  nor  let  future  ages 
know  there  were  wretches  fo  vile  in 
this,  as  to  think  to  recommend  them- 
felves  to  Don  Ferdinand  by  dcllroy- 
ing  the  unfortunate  and  miferablc 
Chriftopher  Columbus  ;  not  fur  his 
crimes,  but  for  his  pretences  to  dif* 
cover  and  give  to  Spain  a  new  world! 
It  was  you,  oh  Heaven,  that  infpi 
red  and  conduced  me  to  it!  do  you 
therefore  weep  for  me,  and  fhow  pi¬ 
ty  ;  let  the  earth,  and  every  foul  in 
it  that  loves  juftice  and  mercy,  weep 
for  me  ;  and  you,  oh  glorified  faints 
of  God,  who  know  my  innocence, 
and  fee  my  lufferlngs,  have  mercy  on 
this  prefent  age,  which  is  too  envious 
and  obdurate  to  weep  for  me  !  Sure¬ 
ly  thofe  who  are  unborn  will  do  it, 
when  they  are  told  that  Chriftopher 
Columbus,  with  his  own  fortune,  at 
the  hazard  of  his  ovvu  and  bro¬ 


thers  lives,  with  little  or  no  expenc# 
to  the  crown  of  Spain,  in  twenty 
years  and  four  voyages,  rendered 
greater  fervices  than  ever  mortal  men 
did  to  prince  or  kingdom  ;  yet  was 
fuffered  to  perifh,  without  being  char¬ 
ged  with  the  leaft  crime,  poor  and 
miferable,  all  but  his  chains  being 
taken  from  him :  fo  that  he  who 
gave  Spain  another  world,  had  nei¬ 
ther  in  that,  nor  in  the  old  world, 
a  cottage  for  himfdf,  or  his  wretch¬ 
ed  family.  Lut  fhould  Heaven  ftill 
pcrfecutc  me,  and  feem  difpleafed 
with  what  I  have  done,  as  if  the  dif- 
covery  of  this  New  World  would  be 
fatal  to  the  Old,  and  as  a  punifhment 
bring  my  life  in  this  miferable  place 
to  its  fatal  period;  yet,  oh  good  an¬ 
gels,  you  that  fuccour  the  opprcfTcd 
and  innocent,  bring  this  paper  to  my 
great  Miftrel's  :  (he  knows  how  much 
1  have  fuffered  for  her  glory  andfer- 
vicc,  and  will  be  fo  juft  and  pious  as 
not  to  let  the  fons  and  brothers  of 
him  who  has  bro\ight  Spain  immenfe 
riches,  and  added  to  it  vaft  and  un¬ 
known  kingdoms  and  empires,  want 
bread,  or  live  on  alms  !  £>he,  if  (he 

lives,  will  confider,  that  cruelty  and 
ingratitude  will  provoke  Heaven,  and 
that  the  wealth  1  have  difeovered 
will  ftir  up  all  mankind  to  revenge 
and  rapine  ;  fo  that  the  nation  may 
chance  to  fuffer  hereafter,  fi>r  what 
envious,  malicious,  and  ungratcfid 
people  do  now.” 
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Rohert  Machin.  Anecdote  rdtth’^  to  the  Difen-erx  of  the  Iflcmd  of 
MADEiaA.  (Trattfated  frotn  a  I’ortuouese  ll\ik  intituled,  Hijtorical 
Relation  of  the  Difeovery  of  the  Jjlaud  (^'Madeira.) 


IN  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  king 
of  England,  a  young  man,  whofc 
Dame  was  Robert  Machin,  fell  In  love 
with  a  70ung  girl  rich  and  well  born, 
and  by  w’hom  he  was  beloved  in  his 
^urn.  Her  father  and  mother,  how- 
fver,  4*'?adlng  an  unequal  alliance, 


obtained  an  order  from  the  king  to 
get  the  young  man  Imprifoned  till 
they  had  difpufed  of  their  daughter 
in  marriage  to  a  wealthy  gentleman  ; 
who  foon  after  his  wedding  carried 
his  young  wife  to  his  country  feat  ip 
the  neighbourhood  of  Briftol. 
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Robert  found  no  difficulty  in  ob-  of  the  waves.  At  laft  they  dlfco- 
taining  his  relcafc  from  prifon  imme-  vered  land.  The  furprife  of  the  crew 
diately  upon  the  folcmni/ation  of  the  was  vciy  great  at  feeing  a  number  of 
marriage :  but  animated  by  refent-  llrange  birds  perching  on  the  malls 
ment,  and  the  love  he  ftill  prefervtd  without  the  leaft  figa  of  fear, 
for  his  miftrefs,  he  determined  to  Tliey  immediately  difpatched  the 
leave  nothing  unattcnipted  by  which  long-boat.  Stime  of  the  iailorswent 
be  might  fatisfy  at  the  fame  time  his  to  e:tamine  the  coail.  Upon  their 
pafiioii,  and  avenge  himfelf  of  the  ict'.irn  they  deferibed  the  place  at 
infiiU  which  his  enemies  had  offered  highly  beautiful  and  fertile:  and 
him.  added  alfo,  that  it  was  in'>abited. 

He  accordingly  engaged  fomc  of  Machin  immediately,  followed  by 
his  friends  and  relations  to  afllft  him  his  fiiends,  landed  with  his  miftrefs. 
in  his  defign  ;  and  for  this  purpofe  The  country  prefented  itfelf  to  their 
conducted  them  to  Briilol ;  where,  view  agreeably  diverfificd  with  moun- 
foon  after  his  arrival,  he  got  one  tains  and  vallies ;  the  flrft  covered 
of  his  friends  introduced  into  the  with  a  thoufand  charming  trees,  to 
young  lady’s  houfe,  under  the  cha-  whofc  names  and  appearance  they 
radcr  of  a  groom.  This  perfon  did  were  ftraugers ;  the  lecond  watered 
not  fall  to  inform  the  lady  of  her  by  the  cleareft  ftreams  ;  while  a  troop 
lover’s  defign,  and  of  the  meafures  of  wild  beafts  pafled  under  their  eyes 
which  were  ncceffaiy  to  put  it  in  cx-  in  the  very  mioment  they  were  con« 
ccution.  tcmplatlng  this  profpeA,  without 

'1  he  lady,  who  had  been  compel-  offering  them  the  fmalleft  difturb- 
led  to  give  her  hand  to  a  man  whom  ance. 

Ihe  did  not  love,  entered  w'ithouthe-  Thiscircumftance  encouraged  them 
fitation  Into  the  views  of  Machin  ;  to  advance  farther  into  the  country : 
while  he  having  hired  a  velfel  to  pafs  they  arrived  foon  at  a  delightful 
over  to  France,  prepared  everything  plain,  furrounded  with  laurels,  and 
which  was  reqnillte  for  the  voyage.  traverfed  by  a  little  brook,  which 
'1  o  remove  all  fufpicion,  the  lady  taking  its  rife  at  the  foot  of  a  nelgh- 
rode  out  every  morning  on  horfe-  bouring  mountain,  rolled  along  on 
back.  On  the  appointed  day  (he  a  bed  of  gravel  Near  this  rivulet, 
rode  out  as  iifual,  attended  only  by  upon  a  little  eminence,  was  an  ex> 
her  groom,  who  condudled  her  to  ceedInglybeautIfultrec,whofefprcad- 
the  ihore.  where  (he  went  into  a  ing  branches  invited  them  to  repofe 
long-boat,  which  carried  her  aboard  under  its  (hade.  The  travellers  ac- 
the  veffcl,  that  lay  waiting  for  cordingly  without  delay  began  to 
her.  conftruct  huts  for  thcmfelves  with 

Pofftircd  of  the  bbjeft  of  his  lore,  the  branches  of  the  trees. 

Machin  fet  fail  immediately,  in  order  'I  hey  pafTed  their  time  very  agree- 
to  avoid  all  purfult.  The  wind  was  ably  In  this  place,  every  day  making 
very  violent.  1  he  crew  foon  loll  new  difeoveries,  and  admiring  the 
fight  of  the  harbour,  and  the  next  firange  producllons  of  the  country, 
day  the  veffcl  had  advanced  Into  the  But  their  happinefs  was  not  of  long 
midft  of  the  ocean,  where  nothing  duration.  '1  he  fourth  day  after  their 
was  to  be  feen  but  the  waters  and  the  arrival,  a  furious  temped  tore  the  vef- 
iky.  fel  from  its  anchor,  and  drove  It  upon 

No  one  aboard  underftood  naviga-  the  coail  of  Morocco,  where  it  run  a- 
tlon.  In  this  difmal  fituation  the  ground,  and  the  whole  crew  were 
▼cffel,  without  a  pilot,  was  driven  a-  made  prifoners  by  the  Moors. 

^out  for  thli 


ecQ  days  at  the  mercy 


Next  day  Machin  aqd  his  friends 
miffing 
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mining  the  (hip,  thought  it  had  been 
funk  to  the  bottom  by  the  tempctl. 
This  new  difafter  plunged  them  all 
in  defpair  ;  and  affcAed  the  lady  fo 
feverely,  that  (he  did  not  long  fur- 
rive  this  accident.  .  She  died  about 
three  days  after. 

Machin  was  inconfulahle  for  the 
lofs  of  his  miftrefs.  After  labouring 
five  days  under  the  pangs  of  the  mult 
poignant  forrow,  he  at  length  expi¬ 
red,  befeeching  his  comrades  with  his 
dyii.g  breath  to  lay  his  body  in  the 
fame  grave  which  had  received  the 
remains  of  the  woman  he  adored. 
His  friends  obeyed  his  laft  wi(hes : 
they  placed  the  two  bodies  in  a  grave 
dug  at  the  foot  of  an  altar,  which 
they  had  ereAed  under  the  beau¬ 
tiful  tree  mentioned  above.  They 
afterwards  raifed  a  large  crofs  of 
wood  upon  the  grave,  and  placed 
over  it  an  infeription,  written  in  Ro¬ 
bert  Machin’s  own  hand  two  days 
before  his  death  ;  in  which  he  gave 
a  concife  detail  of  his  whole  ftory, 
and  ended  with  befeeching  the  Chri- 
ftians  (if  any  ever  came  to  fettle  in 
that  place)  to  build  a  church  to  our 
Saviour  on  the  fpot  where  he  was 
buried. 

The  friends  of  Robert  Machin,  de¬ 
prived  of  their  conduAor,  went  a- 
board  the  long-boat,  and  fet  fail  for 
England.  But  not  knowing  the 
courfe  they  ought  to  Iteer,  they  arri¬ 
ved  at  the  very  place  where  their  vef- 
fcl  had  been  llranded,  and  met  the 
fame  fate  with  their  companions, 
with  whom  they  were  imprifoned. 

The  prifons  of  Morocco  were  then 
full  of  Chridian  (laves  of  all  nations; 
and  among  the  reft  was  one  Juan  de 
Morales,  a  native  of  .Seville.  '1  his 
man,  who  had  been  a  pilot  for  many 
years,  lillened  with  great  plcafure  to 
the  adventures  of  the  Englilh  failors, 
who  informed  him  of  tlie  lituatioii 
and  nature  of  the  country  which  they 
had  difeovered. 

Some  time  before  this  Don  San- 
'  cho,  ion  of  Ferdinand  king  of  Arra- 


gon,  had  left  at  his  death  a  fum  ap¬ 
propriated  for  the  ranfomof  the  Chri- 
ttian  captives  of  Caftile  detained  in 
the  prifons  of  the  Moors.  A  veffcl 
for  this  purpofe  departed  from  Spain, 
and  ranlomed,  among  other  captives, 
Juan  de  Morales.  On  his  return 
the  (hip  was  taken  by  a  Portuguefe 
fleet,  equipped  by  the  Infant  forma- 
king  difcoverles  on  the  coaft  of  Afri¬ 
ca,  and  commanded  by  Juan  Gonfal- 
va  Zara,  who  a  few  years  before  had 
difeovered  Porto  Santo  by  chance, 
having  been  thrown  upon  that  ifland 
in  a  voyage  undertaken  to  explore 
the  coarts  bordering  upon  Bajador. 

Gonfalvo,  upon  examining  the 
prize  which  he  had  taken,  tvas  ftruck 
with  the  wretched  condition  of  the 
SpanKh  venfcl,  and  permitted  it  to 
continue  its  courfe,  retaining  only 
Juan  de  Morales,  who  was  known 
fur  an  able  and  expciienced  pilot, 
and  whom  he  regarded  therefore 
as  a  prefent  very  acceptable  to  the 
Infant,  who  was  then  bufied  (n  the 
purfuit  of  difcoverles.  Morales  ha¬ 
ving  learned  the  reafon  why  he 
was  detained,  offered  without  hcfita- 
tlon  to  enter  into  the  fervice  of  thf 
Infant ;  adding,  that  he  did  not 
doubt  of  anfwering  the  intentions  of 
the  prince.  He  then  gave  Gonfalva 
a  (liort  hiftorj'  of  the  ifland  newly 
difeovered  by  the  Engli(h,  and  fup- 
ported  his  recital  upon  the  authority 
of  the  (lory  of  the  two  lovers. 

Gonfalva  upon  his  return  informed 
the  Infant  of  this  lucky  difeovery ; 
and  foon  after  departed  with  a  fmall 
fleet  to  afeertain  the  truth  of  what 
Morales  had  alTcrted.  Upon  his  voy¬ 
age  Gonfalva  touched  at  Porto-San- 
to,  where  he  learned  from  the  Por- 
tuguefc,  whom  he  had  left  there  two 
years  before,  that  to  the  fouth-weft 
of  the  ifland  they  conftantly  faw  a 
thick  and  impenetrable  darknefs  ex¬ 
tended  over  the  furface  of  the  fca, 
and  which  afeende  ’  even  to  the 
clouds:  that  it  never  dimini(hed;  but 
that  fometimes  there  proceeded  from 

it 
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it  a  great  noift,  which  was  heard  CTcn  the  atmofphere,  and  was  the  true 
at  Porto-Santo.  They  added,  that  caufe  of  that  darknefs,  which  at 
for  want  of  ncccffary  inftruments  firll  fight  had  infpired  fo  much  ter- 
they  confidered  it  as  impoffiblc  to  ror. 

return  from  thence  except  by  a  mi-  Thefe  leafons  determined  Gonfal- 
racle.  Their  ignorance  of  the  na*  va  to  weigh  anchor,  and  fet  fail  for 
ture  of  this  diilant  objeft  was  fuch,  this  gloomy  region  without  inform* 
that  fome  called  it  an  abyfs  or  but*  ing  any  of  the  crew  of  his  intention, 
tomlefs  gulph  ;  while  others  thought  The  nearer  they  approached  the 
it  the  cotry  of  hell,  according  to  the  cloud,  it  appeared  the  more  dread* 
opinion  of  certain  timid  divines,  who  ful ;  and  it  was  not  till  after  many 
pofitively  affirmed  that  it  was  the  an-  ftrugglesthathe  could  prevail  upon  the 
cient  ifland  of  Cipango,  in  which  pilots  to  advance.  But  on  approach- 
they  believed  that  the  iipanilh  and  ing  the  call  coaft  of  the  i/laiid,  the^r 
Portuguefc  Chrifiians  had  fhaken  off  faw  the  cloud  begin  to  diminiih,  and 
the  yoke,  and  delivered  themfelvcs  foon  difeovered  land.  The  firll  thing 
from  the  oppreflions  of  the  Moors  they  perceived  was  a  little  neck  of 
and  Saracens.  In  confequence  of  this  land  running  into  the  fea,  and  to 
opinion,  they  reckoned  it  a  crime  to  which  Gonfalva  gave  the  name  of 
attempt  to  fathom  this  fccrct.  Cape  Laurence. 

Gonfalva  beheld  from  a  mountain  After  having  doubled  this  cape, 
of  Porto-Santo  this  horrible  phan-  Morales  went  in  a  long-boat  to  exa¬ 
tom,  which  Juan  de  Morales  judged  mine  the  coail,  and  arrived  foon  at  a 
at  firft  glance  to  be  an  undoubted  road  which  anfwered  the  defeription 
fign  of  the  land  for  which  they  he  had  heard  from  the  Englifh.  He 
fought.  But  his  reafons  could  not  landed  accordingly,  and  found  the 
banifh  the  terror  which  had  ftized  tomb  and  the  other  monuments  a- 
every  one  except  Gonfalva,  who  was  bovc  mentioned.  He  then  returned 
perfuaded  that  this  darknefs  proceed-  to  Gonfalva,  whom  he  informed  of 
ed  from  natural  caufes.  Morales  fup-  the  difeovery.  The  whole  fleet  now 
ported  the  opinion  of  Gonfalva,  by  landed,  took  poffellion  of  the  ifland  ia 
obferving  that  the  country  being  con-  name  of  King  John  and  the  Infant 
tinually  lhadowed  by  thick  and  lofty  Don  Henry,  and  erected  an  altar  near 
trees,  a  very  copious  exhalation  of  that  already  raifed  to  the  memory  of 
molilure  muff  be  the  confequence  ;  the  two  Englifh  lovers  *. 
which  rifing  in  vapours,  fpread  over 

On 

*  The  above  (Irikinj  (lory,  which  we  have  prefented  to  our  readers,  is  perhaps  fcarcely 
equalled  by  any  thin;  in  romance,  even  the  romance  o(  Chivalry.  In  a  publication  fuch  as 
ours,  it  is  allowable  to  throw  6ut  hints,  and  even  flart  thoughts  at  random  ;  and  in  cun- 
fequence  of  this  privilege  we  mull  cbferve,  what  u-e  believe  will  be  obvious  to  almod  every 
Te.ider,  that  the  (lory  of  Machin  affords  an  excellent  fubjefi  for  tragedy.  In  the  hands  of 
a  poet  who  does  not  feign,  which  is  too  treqnently  the  calc,  but  who  feels  the  paflion  of 
love.  It  could  not  fail  to  be  pregnant  with  the  truell  pathos,  conjoined  wiih  the  nobleil 
flights  of  i'ublimity.  Defeription,  for  the  feen:  is  new  and  grand ;  fituation,  fur  no  fitnation 
can  be  more  intereding ;  terror,  for  what  mure  terrible  than  the  dangers  of  an  unexplored 
and  houndlefs  ocean  ?  the  very  madiiefs  of  defpair,  for  what  defpair  can  equal  that  of  Ma¬ 
chin  when  he  hears  his  millrefs  heave  her  laft  groan  ? — Every  thing,  in  fhort,  that  it  aw¬ 
ful,  majeftic,  and  leriiblc,  every  thing  that  is  pathetic  at  once  and  fublime,  that  rare  unmit 
fo  prized  by  Longinus,  is  mingled  here  as  in  one  gronpe,  concentered  as  in  one  point,  to 
(Itike  in  one  united  force  the  anonilhed  mind  of  the  fpeftator.  The  dory  of  Machin  in  the 
hands  of  Shakefpeare,  would  have  furpafled  his  Lear  in  feenes  of  terror,  and  eclipfed  his 
Romeo  and  Juliet  in  feenes  of  love ;  while  his  deferiptive  powers  might  have  ranged  in  x 
field  bouodlcis  as  the  extent  of  his  own  imagination. 

We  can  fee  but  one  objection ;  k  might  be  ditficult  to  preferve  the  unities.  Perhaps  a 
poet  of  the  Grecian  fchaol  might  gycicome,  and  that  too  without  the  lufs  of  a  Cngle  inci¬ 
dent,  thii  feeming  oblUuflion. 
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On  the  Expression  of  mixt  Passions  in  Painting. 


*  I  'HE  difcourfes  of  the  Prefident 
of  the  Royal  Academy,  not  on¬ 
ly  difplay  a  profound  knowledge  of 
profelHunal  theory,  but  alfo  contain 
many  general  incidental  principles  of 
all  the  finer  arts.  The  lludent  of 
poetry  or  eloquence  may  derive  from 
them  almoft  equal  inllruCtion  with 
the  painter.  It  is  therefore  with  the 
grcatell  hefitation  I  venture  to  exa¬ 
mine  the  juftnefs  of  a  decifion  made 
by  fo  accurate  an  obferver  of  human 
nature. 

In  the  difeourfe  delivered  Decem¬ 
ber  lo,  1772,  he  cautions  the  young 
artill  agalnll  aiming  at  the  union  of 
contradiftory  excellences,  which  mud 
neceffarily  be  mutually  exclufive  of 
each  other.  He  then  cenfures  foine 
perfoiis  ‘who  have  ban  fond  cf  dejo  i  • 
bh:^  the  e->ipr;lfion  of  mixt  pajjtons, 
which  they  fancied  to  exift  in  foine 
favourite  work.  Such  expreflion  he 
pronounces  to  be  out  of  the  reach  of 
mrt ;  and  only  afcribed  to  fuch  works 
by  perfons,  •who,  not  being  of  the  pro- 
ftfion,  know  not  what  can  or  cannot 
be  done. 

What  Sir  Jofliua  Reynolds  declares 
to  be  beyond  the  reach  of  art,  it  Is 
indeed  hardinefs  not  to  admit  as  im- 
prafticable  ;  yet  as  the  quell  ion  does 
not  turn  on  the  technical  lltill  of  a 
painter,  fo  much  as  on  the  poweis  of 
the  human  countenance,  it  may  not 
be  improper  to  difeufs  it. 

I  mull  firll  obferve,  that  the  ex¬ 
amples  ol  falfc  judgment  taken  by 
the  Prefident  from  Pliny,  relate  to 
fixed,  habitual,  charaCferillic  quali- 
lities,  not  to  palTions  occalloually 
exerted. 

But  to  come  near  to  the  quellion  : 
Can  it  be  doubted  that  every  indica¬ 
tion  of  inward  emotion  which  the 
countenance  is  capable  of  aiTumlng, 
the  pencil  of  the  painter  can  imitate 
on  the  canvas  i 

If  this  maxim  be  incoatrovertible, 


as  I  think  it  is  ;  we  have  only  to  in¬ 
quire,  Whether  in  facl  the  coiinte- 
nane'c  ever  exprefies  a  mixture  of  e- 
motions  ?  While  the  foul  is  airedted 
by  any  paffion,  if  It  be  aifalled  by 
another  of  a  dliTerent  or  difeordant 
nature,  the  former  will  cither  give 
way,  or  contend  for  predominance. 
In  the  firll  cafe,  there  will  be  a  mo¬ 
ment  of  fludluation,  during  which 
the  expreflion  will  be  uncertain  ;  that 
of  the  former  not  being  totally  effa¬ 
ced,  nor  the  other  yet  cxclufively  af- 
cendant.  Thus  the  lover  in  Lucre¬ 
tius  viewing  his  miftrefs  in  viiltu  vi- 
det  vefigiu  rijds.  'i'his  tranfient  in¬ 
terval  refembles  thofe  points  of  time 
fo  happily  fcized  by  Ovid  In  the  Me- 
tamorphofes  before'  the  entire  recefs 
of  the  firll  form  or  confummatlon  of 
the  new  one.  Though  the  painter’s 
art,  confined  to  a  fingle  Inllant,  could 
not  delineate  the  rapid  train  of  pai- 
fions,  which  dhntn'd  the  face  of  Sa¬ 
tan  on  the  view  of  Eden,  and  thrite 
chang’d  with  pale  ire,  envy,  and  de- 
Jpair  ;  yet  were  he  even  to  feledl  the 
moment,  when  hit  griev’ d  look  he  fixed 
fad.  Hill  it  mail  be  Satanic  fadnefs, 
tinged  with  deep  malice  and  revenge. 
I  could  alrnoll  conceive,  that  as  the 
fculptor  in  the  llatlon  of  a  flatue  can 
imply  its  being  in  adlual  motion,  fo 
the  magic  of  the  painter  can  fuggeil 
to  us  how  tranfient  the  emotion  ex- 
prefled  is  Intended  to  be.  If  the  firll 
imprefled  paflion  be  firm  enough  to 
contend  for  fuperlority  with  that  fu- 
peri  nduced,  does  not  experience  prove, 
that  the  features  wear  a  form  very 
different  from  that  which  either  paf¬ 
fion  fingle  would  in  prefs  ?  Does  not 
the  expreflion  participate  of  the  cha- 
radlerof  each?  isthere nodlflercnce, 
but  In  degree,  between  the  afped  of 
a  man  opprefled  by  fear,  and  of  one 
dillurbed  by  complexional  timidity, 
yet  fupported  agalnll  its  influence  by 
rational  felf-difcipUnc  i  The  counte- 
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nance  of  CorJolanus,  during  the  fup- 
plication  of  his  mother  and  wife,  muft 
have  paflird  through  a  feries  of  cx- 
preflions;  from  that  of  an  afTumed 
cold  ftatelincfs,  with  which  he  cover¬ 
ed  his  feelings,  till,  when  overpowered 
by  natural  affection,  his  eyes  did puieat 
compaffion.  Through  the  whole  of 
this  conflidl  at  no  time  did  his  coun¬ 
tenance  Indicate  an  unmixed  emo¬ 
tion;  and  even  at  the  concluding  tri¬ 
umph  of  filial  duty,  the  great  inter¬ 
preter  of  nature  hath  reprefented  him 
di(lra<ffed  almoit  to  agony  : 

oh,  my  mother,  mother!  oh! 
You  have  vron  a  happy  victory  to  Rome; 
But  foryourfon— /JeJifiieit,  oh,  it— 

Mitft  dangerously  you  have  with  him  pre- 
vaiPJ, 

If  not  moft  mortal  to  him.  But  let  it  come 
Andromache  yix«<r«ira^6th 

Iliad,  4)^4.)  readily  occurs  as  a  beau¬ 
tiful  illuftration  of  the  power  of  the 
countenance  to  exprefs  blended  feel¬ 
ings  * ;  it  does  not,  however,  appear 
to  me  to  come  fo  near  the  eflcnce  of 
this  queftlon  as  to  be  competent  to 
fupport  the  decifion  of  it.  A  variety 
of  foft  images  rufhed  at  once  upon 
the  mind  Andromache:  her  heart 
was  melted  with  a  recolleftion  of  the 
many  tender  circumftances  that  form 
the  aggregate  of  domeftic  happinefs; 
and  Hector’s  perilous  Ifation  excited 
a  fear  of  lofing  him  who  fupported 
this  happinefs  :  the  little  Incident  of 
infant  terror  quickened  this  mafs  of 
tendernefb  ;  yet  thefe  fcveial  emo- 
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tions,  being  of  a  kindred  nature,  ea- 
fily  coalefce  into  one  united  charity. 
Mingled  tears  and  fmiles  are  often 
marks  of  the  aSc£tionate  feeling, 
though  on  moil  uccaiions  they  denote 
contrary  paffions. 

Perhaps  the  following  may  be  a 
more  appofite  inilance :  Junius  Bru¬ 
tus  Is  graphically  deferibed  by  Livy  as 
prcliding  at  the  capital  puniflimcnt 
of  his  fons,  whom  he  had  condemned 
to  die ;  et  qui  fpe£iator  erat  ainoven- 
dus,  cum  if^um  fartunaexaHorem  fup- 

plicii  dedit . quum  inter  omne 

tevipus  patert  vultus  et  os  ejus  fpeda^ 
culo  effet . But  what  appear¬ 

ance  in  the  countenance  of  Brutus  fo 
Jtrongly  interefted  the  attention  of 
the  beholders  ?  Theyfurcly  faw  fome- 
thlng  more  than  the  expreffion  of  a 
father’s  heart  wounded  by  the  fuffer- 
ings  of  his  fons.  They  traced  a  ft- 
vere  Internal  conflict;  they  obferved 
vifibly  charaAered  in  his  face  the  vi¬ 
gorous,  but  incffeAiial  efforts  of  na¬ 
ture  toburft  the  reftraints  with  which 
flcrn  republican  jullice  had  fettered 
her  yearnings ;  eminente  patrio  animo 
inter  publics  poena  minijlcrium. 

Were  the  great  matter,  who  har¬ 
rowed  our  fouls  with  fympathy  for 
the  woes  of  Ugolliio,  to  delineate  this 
awful  fcenc,  the  p<)wer  of  his  pencil 
would  prove,  that  in  one  Inttance  his 
decifion  had  been  ill-founded. 

RArOTENSIS* 


A  Letter  (^5/>  William  Herbert  of  St  Julian's  in  Monmouthfnsr:  (father 
to  the  famous  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury)  to  a  Gentleman  of  the  name  of 
Morgan  in  the  fame  County.  ' 

I^Eruse  this  letter  InGotl’sname.  to  a  man  of  mine,  on  the  behalf  of 
Be  not  dilquieted.  I  reverence  a  gentleman,  he  fald,  as  good  as  my- 
your  hoary  hair.  Although  in  your  felfi  Who  he  was  he  named  not, 
ion  I  find  too  much  folly  and  lewd-  neither  do  I  know.  But  if  he  be  a« 
r.efs,  yet  in  you  1  cxpeA  gravity  and  good  as  myfelf,  it  mutt  either  be  for 
wifdom.  It  hath  pleafed  your  fon,  virtue,  for  birth,  for  ability,  or  for 
late  at  Briftol,  to  deliver  a  challenge  calling  and  dignity  :  for  virtue,  I 
VoL.  I.  N".  2.  p  thiiik 
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think  he  meant  not  ;  for  it  is  a  mat¬ 
ter  that  exceeds  his  judgment :  if  for 
bijth.  he  mull  be  the  heir-male  ofaa 
Earl,  the  heir  in  blood  of  ten  Earl', 
(for  in  ttllimony  thereof  I  bear  their 
feveral  coats)  :  bcfidrs,  he  muft  be 
of  the  blo<id  royal ;  for  by  my  grand¬ 
mother  Deveicux  1  am  llncaUy  and 
legitimately  dtfeended  out  of  the  bo¬ 
dy  of  Edward  IV.  If  for  ability,  he 
muft  have  a  thoufand  pound  a-year 
in  pofteiTion,  a  thoufand  pound  a-year 
more  in  expedation,  and  muft  have 
fome  thoufands  in  fubftance  befidcs; 
if  for  calling  and  dignity,  he  muft 
be  a  Knight,  a  Lord  of  ftveral  feig- 
nories  in  feveral  kingdoms,  a  lieute¬ 
nant  of  his  county,  and  a  counfellor 
of  a  province. 

Now,  to  lay  ail  circumftances  afide, 
be  it  known  to  your  fon,  or  to  any 
man  elfc,  that  if  there  be  any  one, 
who  bearcth  the  name  of  a  gentle- 
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man,  and  whofe  words  are  of  repu¬ 
tation  in  his  country,  th.-it  doth  lay, 
or  dare  fay,  that  I  have  done  unjull- 
ly,  fpoken  an  untruth,  ftained  my 
cndit  and  reputation.  In  this  mat¬ 
ter,  or  any  matter  elfc,  wherein  your 
fon  Is  exafp  rated  ;  I  fay  he  lieth  In 
his  throat,  and  my  fword  fiiull  nniip- 
taln  my  word  upon  him  in  any  place 
or  province  whtrefoever  he  dare,  and 
where  1  ftand  not  fworn  to  oblerve 
the  peace.  Bnt  if  they  be  fuch  as  be 
within  my  governance,  and  over 
whom  I  liavc  authority,  i  will  for 
their  reformation  chaftife  them  with 
juftice,  and  for  their  malapert  mif- 
dcmcanour  bind  them  to  their  good 
behaviour.  t)f  this  fort  I  account 
your  fon,  and  his  like,  againft  whom 
1  will  fhcrtly  iftiie  my  warrant,  if  this 
my  warning  doth  not  reform  them. 
And  fo  I  thought  fit  to  advertife  you 
hereof,  and  leave  you  to  God. 

W.  Hk£B£&T. 


Thoughts  c' 

AS  puffing  is  now  fo  univerfal  a 
requifitc  for  the  ftatefman,  ope¬ 
ra-finger,  charity-fermon  preacher, 
aft  or,  painter,  dancer,  poet,  and  phy- 
fician,  not  foigetting  the  managers 
of  all  our  public  entert-inments.vvho, 
it  muft  be  confeffed,  .arc  tc'.crahle  a- 
depts  in  it,  I  amftiuunbly  of  opinion, 
that  a  code  of  puffs,  or  a  vadc  mt- 
cum  for  fclf-adulators.  would  be  of 
national  utility  !  The  whole  arcana 
might  be  alphabetically  arranged, 
and  adapted  to  the  mcaneft  capaci¬ 
ties.  Exempli  gratia  :  Supp.afe  a  new 
play  was  ufhered  forth  to  the  world 
aslaft  night, the  fub  manager, or play- 
houfepai-agraphift,  might  turn  to  the 
fetter  P,  and  find  the  follpwing  rhe¬ 
torical  flourifti,  viz.  “  The  ntw  co¬ 
medy  called  ti>e  Lady  in  the  Lobjltr, 
was  yefterday  performed,  for  the  fitft 
time,  to  a  moft  brilliant,  crowded, 
fqueezed,  and  overflowing  audience  : 
it  was  received  with  fhouts  of  ap- 
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piaufe,  and  reiterated  hurfts  of  plea- 
fine  ecchoed  from  every  part  of  the 
houie  ;  the  fits  and  roars  cf  laughter 
were  iucefl'unt.  iuuJ,  and  tiim.iltuous. 
Several  ladies  cf  the  fiift  rank  were 
obliged  to  leave  the  houfe,  and  three 
ptrfons  abfoluteiy  dicdv.'iih  laugl'erl 
Eadits  ai.d  gentlemen  arc  rci'peftfuily 
acquainted,  that  as  the  demand  for 
boxes  is  fo  urgent,  that  the  comedy 
will  be  repeated  every  night  foe  three 
months,  tiil  further  notice  !” 

If  the  piece  ftioulddic  away  in  three 
or  four  nights,  as  is  often  the  cafe, 
how  eafy  is  it  to  make  the  following 

apology  : - “  On  account  of  the 

fudden  indifpofitlon  of  Mifi  Tcunge, 
or  Mifs  any-bpdy  clfe,  the  comedy 
of  the  Lady  in  the  Lohjier  is  necefla- 
rily  deferred  till  further  notice.”  In 
the  i  nterim  fome  nenver  pi^ce  fuccecds, 
and  the  former  is  abfoluteiy  forgot¬ 
ten.  Now,  fuppofe  a  tragedy  makes 
its  firil  appearance  :  turn  to  the  let- 

Ur 
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tet  7*,  and  you  will  find  the  following 
cxquifite  tnoraau  :  “The  new  trage¬ 
dy  called  ‘  th<r  Nj^vgatt  Cut-throat, 
cr  Howfljvi-  Hiath,'  was  received  with 
fiich  unprecedented  applaul'e,  fuch  ri¬ 
vers  of  tears,  liieh  groans,  fighs,  fits, 
faiiitings,  fiukings,  rifings,  and  fall¬ 
ings,  that  the  audience  feemed  dumb 
with  grief,  till  the  thunders  of  ap- 
planfc  waked  them  from  their  ttupor. 
On  accmint  of  the  enormous  demand 
for  places,  the  public  are  refpectfully 
acquainted  that  it  will  be  done  every 
night,  till  Mrs  SUJens  is  unable  to 

play  any  longei ! - And  by  rcafon 

of  the  valt  crowds  that  will  nightly 
flock  to  this  tragedy,  the  managers 
have  engaged  a  number  of  furgoom, 
to  be  in  readlnefs  to  give  the  earlielt 
allifiancc  to  thofe  unhappy  perfons 
whofe  legs  and  arms  mull  necelTarily 
be  broken  in  crowding  into  the 
houfe.” 

Befidcs  the  above  paragraph  from 
authority,  fcveral  little  Iklrmilhlng 
puffs  may  be  interfperfed  in  various 
parts  of  the  ncwfpapcrs;  for  iuftance 
-  The  new  tragedy  rather  riles 
than  falls  in  the  public  eilimation ; 
and  from  motives  of  humanity,  we 
would  advife  the  fair  fex  to  ilay  away 
from  its  fafeinating  and  pervading 
powers ;  as  feveral  oificert  of  the 
guards,  and  ladies  of  diftinclion,  fell 
into  hyllerlcs,  long  before  the  Sid- 
dons' s  dying  fpeech  !  Then  the  effeft 
on  the  audience  was  truly  awful ; 
fuch  fereams  of  applaufe,  and  groans 
of  approbation  ;  fuch  fobbing,  cry¬ 
ing  and  dying  filled  the  houfe,  that 
nature  herfclf  feemed  about  to  give 
a  (hove,  and  pop  off  like  the  actors  at 
the  end  of  the  play  !”  Then,  for  in- 
ftance,  fuppofe  a  new  a&or  or  aiftrefs 
appears  ;  fume  fuch  iutcliigeiKi;  as 
the  following  might  admit  ably  fuii 
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the  newfpaper  editors  : — “  A  young 
gentleman  made  his  firll  appearance 
lall  night  (on  any  llage)  in  thecha- 
rader  of  Hamlet ;  fuch  a  firft  ap¬ 
pearance  was  never  feen !  he  united 
in  his  own  perfon  the  excellent 
compreheniion  of  a  Sheridan  f  the 
grace  and  fweetnefs  of  a  Barry  ;  the 
tendernefs  of  a  Boivell;  the  maje- 
fty  of  a  Betterton ;  the  cafe  of  a 
IVilks  :  and  the  fire,  fpirit,  energy, 
pathos,  and  verfatilities  of  the  im¬ 
mortal  Rofctusl - His  voice  was 

fweet,  full,  deep,  high,  clear,  and 
brilliant ;  his  perfon  made  to  engage 
all  hearts  and  eyes,  and  his  toute  en- 
femi/e  fo  llriking,  that  we  arc  af¬ 
fined  he  has  had  feveral  confiderable 
overtures  from  ladies  of  the  firib 
rank  !  If  this  inimitable  and  faultleft 
performer  has  any  fault,  it  is  in  gi¬ 
ving  too  immoderate  an  impreffion  of 
grief.  If  he  coniinnis  to  tyrannize 
over  the  public  feelings,  half  the 
town  will  be  tragedy-mad  before  the 
winter  is  half  expired.  Let  him  be 
cautious  how  he  overileps  the  mo- 
delty  of  nature,  and  then  we  will 
anfwer  that  his  fame  will  be  firmly 
eftablilhed.”  Here,  Mr  Editor,  you 
fee  the  great  (kill  and  contrivance  of 
this  puff ;  the  only  fault  found  with 
this  rtenu  candidate  is  a  redundance  of 
the  pathos,  a  fault  not  often  repre- 
henfible  on  our  (lages  tsovs !  Befides, 
the  very  circumllance  of  criticifing 
on  a  real  and  rare  pcrfedlion  fills  the 
minds  of  men  with  ailoiii(hment  at 
the  man’s  abilities,  whofe  only  fault 
is  too  much  merit !  In  my  next  you 
(hall  have  a  fpecimen  of  various  other 
puffs,  fuitablc  to  an  infinity  of  pro- 
fclfions  ;  ill  the  mean  time  (without 
a  puff  j  I  am 

Yof.r’s  fmcerely, 

PiiILO-PUFF. 
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Account  of  Mademoifslle  Theresa  Paradis,  of  Vienna,  the  celehraUd 


blind  performer  on 

HIS  young  perfon,  equally  di- 
ttingutflied  by  her  talents  and 
misfortunes,  is  the  daughter  of  M, 
Paradis,  counfeiller  aulique  in*  the 
Imperial  fcrvice.  At  the  age  of  two 
years  and  eight  months  (he  was  fud- 
denly  blinded  during  the  night,  as  it 
Ihould  feem,  by  excellive  fear :  for 
there  being  a  dieadful  outcry  in  her 
father’s  houfe,  of  Fire  !  thieves !  and 
murder  !  he  quitted  the  child  and  her 
mother,  with  whom  he  was  in  bed, 
in  the  utmoft  trepidation,  calling  out 
for  his  fword  and  iire-arms ;  which 
fo  terrified  the  Infant,  as  inftantly 
and  totally  to  deprive  her  of  fight. 

At  feven  years  old,  (he  began  to 
liftcn  with  gieat  attention  to  the 
mufic  which  (he  heard  in  the  church, 
which  fuggefted  to  her  parents  to 
have  her  taught  to  play  on  the  piano¬ 
forte,  and  foon  after  to  fing.  In 
three  or  four  years  time  fhe  was  able 
to  accompany  herfelf  on  the  organ  In 
the  Stabat  mater  of  Pergolefi,  of 
which  flic  fung  a  part  at  St  Augu- 
ftln’s  church.  In  the  prefence  of  the 
late  Emprefs  Queen  ;  who  was  fo 
touched  with  her  performance  and 
misfortune,  that  (he  fettled  a  penfion 
on  her  for  life. 

After  learning  mufic  of  feveral  ma- 
(lets  at  V'ienna,  (he  was  placed  under 
the  care  of  Kozcluch,  an  eminent 
rraifieian,  who  has  compofed  many 
adiiiirnble  lelTons  and  concertos  on 
pill  pole  for  her  ufe.  wliich  (lie  plays 
with  the  utmoil  neatnefs  and  expref- 
fion. 

.•At  the  age  of  eighteen,  (lie  was 
placed  under  the  care  of  the  celebra¬ 
ted  empyric  Dr  Mclmer,  who  under¬ 
took  to  cure  every  fpecles  of  diftafe 
by  animal  magurttfin.  He  called  her 
difoider  a  perfedt  guita  ferena,  and 
pretended,  after  (he  had  been  placed 
in  his  houfe  as  a  boardor  for  feveral 
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months,  that  (he  was  perfeAly  cu¬ 
red  ;  yet  refufing  to  let  her  parents 
take  her  away  or  vifit  her,  till,  by 
the  advice  of  Dr  ingenhouze,  the 
Barons  Stoerck  and  Wenzel,  and 
ProfefTor  Barth  the  celebrated  ana- 
tomift,  and  the  alfiftance  of  the  ma- 
giftrates,  (he  was  withdrawn  from  his 
hands  by  force  ;  when  it  w'as  found 
that  (he  could  fee  no  more  than  when 
(he  was  firft  admitted  as  Mefmer’s 
patient.  However,  he  had  the  dia¬ 
bolical  malignity  to  alTert  that  (he 
could  fee  very  well,  and  only  pre¬ 
tended  blindnefs  to  preferve  the  pen  • 
(ion  granted  to  her  by  the  Emprefs 
Queen  in  confequence  of  her  lofs  of 
li^t ;  andfince  the  death  of  her  Im¬ 
perial  patronefs,  this  cruel  afTcrtion 
has  been  made  an  excufe  for  with¬ 
drawing  the  penfion. 

Laft  year  Mad.  Paradis  quitted 
Vienna,  in  order  to  travel,  accom¬ 
panied  by  her  mother,  who  treats  her 
with  extreme  tendernefs,  and  is  a 
very  amiable  and  interetting  charac¬ 
ter.  After  vlfiting  the  principal 
courts  and  cities  of  Germany,  where 
her  talents  and  misfortunes  procured 
her  great  attention  and  patronage, 
(lie  arrived  at  Paris  early  laft  fummer, 
and  remained  there  five  or  fix  months, 
and  likewife  received  every  polTible 
mark  of  approbation  and  regard  in 
that  capital,  both  for  her  mufical  a- 
biilties  and  innocent  and  amiable  dif- 
pofition. 

When  (he  arrived  In  England,  a- 
bout  a  month  or  fix  weeks  ago,  (lie 
brought  letters  from  perfons  of  the 
firft  tank  to  her  Majefty,  the  Impe¬ 
rial  minifter,  and  other  powerful  pa¬ 
trons,  as  well  as  to  the  principal  mu¬ 
fical  profeflTors  in  London.  Melfrs 
Cramer,  Abel,  Salomon,  and  other 
eminent  German  muficians,  have  in- 
terefted  themfelvcs  very  much  in  her 
wcl- 
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Welfare  ;  not  only  as  their  country¬ 
woman  bereaved  of  fight,  but  as  an 
admirable  performer. 

She  has  been  at  Windfor,  to  pre- 
fent  her  letters  to  the  Queen,  and 
has  had  the  honour  of  playing  there 
to  their  Majefties;  who  were  ex¬ 
tremely  fatisfied  with  her  perform¬ 
ance,  and  treated  her  with  that  con- 
defeenfion  and  kindnefs  which  all 
who  arc  fo  happy  as  to  be  admitted 
to  the  prefence  of  our  gracious  So¬ 
vereigns,  in  moments  of  domeftic 
privacy,  experience,  even  when  lefs 
intitled  to  it  by  merit  and  misfor¬ 
tunes  than  Mad.  Paradis. 

She  has  fince  performed  to  his 
Royal  Highnefs  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
at  a  grand  concert  at  Carlton- houfe, 
to  the  entire  fatisfa£fion  and  wonder 
of  all  who  heard  her. 

Since  her  arrival  in  England  (he 
has  received  a  cantata,  written  for 
her  in  the  German  language,  by  the 
celebrated  profeffor  of  mathematics, 
M.  Pfeffel  of  Colmar,  who  is  himfelf 
blind.  This  cantata  has  been  admi¬ 
rably  fet  to  mufic  for  her  own  voice 
and  accompaniment  on  the  piano 
forte  ;  and  (he  executes  it  in  a  truly 
pathetic  and  able  manner.  Her  voice 
is  not  fo  powerful  as  her  hand  ;  but 
it  is  touching  in  itfelf ;  and  her 
knowledge  of  mufic  and  circumfian- 
ces  render  it  doubly  interefting. 

Madame  Paradis  having  intreated 
Dr  Burney,  who  has  had  letters 
from  Germany  in  behalf  of  her  in¬ 
genious  daughter,  and  is  very  zealous 
in  her  fervice,  to  tranflate  this  can¬ 
tata,  we  have  procured  the  fol¬ 
lowing  copy  of  his  verfion : 

d  A  N  T  A  T  A. 

Written  in  German  for  Mademaifelle  Paradis, 
by  her  blind  fnend  M.  Pfefel  of  Culmar, 
and  fet  to  mufic  by  her  mujic-mafier  M. 
Leifold  Kozelucb  if  Vienna,  iith  Novem¬ 
ber  1784. 

Imitated  by  Dr  Bi'rhcy. 

The  new-born  infeft  fporcing  in  the  fun. 

Is  the  true  femblance  of  my  infant  Hate, 
V’hen  ev’ry  prize  for  which  life’s  race  is  run 
WashidUtn  from  me  by  malignant  Fate. 


Inft.int  deftriiftion  quench’d  each  vifual  ray. 

No  mother’s  tears,  no  objefts  were  reveal'tU 
Eztinguilh'd  was  the  glorious  lamp  of  day, 
.'Viid  ev’ry  work  of  God  at  once  conceal’d! 
'Where  am  I  plung’d  ?  with  trembling  voice 
I  cried ;  '• 

Ah,  why  this  premature,  this  fudden  night! 
What  from  myview  aparent’slookscan  bide. 
Thole  looks  more  cheering  than  cclellial 
light  ! 

Vain  are  Affliction’s  fobs,  or  piercing  cries, 
The  fatal  mifehief  baffles  all  relief  f 
The  healing  art  no  I'^ccjur  can  devife. 

Nor  balm  extrafl  from  briny  tears  and 
grief  I 

How  fhouid  I  wander  through  the  gloomy 
maze. 

Or  bear  the  black  monotony  of  wo. 

Did  not  maternal  kindnefs  gild  my  days, 

A nd  guide  my  devious  fo<  >(  Aeps  to  aiidfro ! 
Upon  afeAival,  defign’d 
To  praife  the  Father  of  mankind. 

When  joining  in  the  lofty  theme, 

I  tried  to  hymn  the  great  Supreme, 

A  ruAling  Ibund  of  wings  I  hear. 
Follow’d  by  accents  fwcet  and  clear  ; 

Such  as  from  infpiraiion  flow 
When  Haydn's  fire  and  fancy  glow, 

“  I  am  the  genius  of  that  gentle  art 
Which  foothes  the  forrows  of  mankind. 
And  to  my  faithful  votaries  impart 
EcAatic  joys  the  muA  refin’d. 

'*  On  earth,  each  bard  fublime  my  pow’r 
difplays ; 

Divine  Cecilia  was  my  own ; 

In  heav’n  each  faint  and  feraph  breathes  ray 
lays 

In  praifes  round  th*  eternal  throne. 

“  To  thee,  affliffed  maid, 

I  come  with  friendly  aid. 

To  put  Defpair  to  flight. 

And  cheer  thy  endleis  night.” 

Then,  gently  leaning  to  the  new-made  lyre, 
He  plac’d  my  fingers  on  the  fpeaking  keys ; 
With  thefc(he  cries)  thou  KA’ning  crowds 
(halt  fire. 

And  Rapture  leach  on  ev’ry  heart  to  feizc.” 
EhAic  force  my  nerves  new  brac’d, 

And  from  my  voice  new  accents  flow; 
My  foul  new  pleaiures  learn ’d  to  laAe, 

And  Sound’s  fweet  pow’r  alleviates  wo. 
Therefa  !  great  in  goodnefs  as  in  pow’r, 
W’bofe  fav’tite  Ule  of  boundlefs  fway 
Was  benefits  on  all  lo  fhow’r. 

And  wipe  the  tear  of  wretchednefs  away; 
When  firA  my  hand  and  voice  cAay’d, 

Sweet  I'eigolefi’s  pious  Arains, 

Her  pi'tyiii);  goodiiefs  file  difplay’d. 

To  cherdb  and  reward  my  pains. 

But 
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But  now,  alas!  this  friend  to  wo. 

This  bcncfaflrefs,  is  no  more  ! 

And  ihongh  my  eyes  no  lij;ht  b-rtow. 
They’ll  long  with  tears  her  lois  deplore  1 
Yet  ftill  where  e’er  my  fnotlh-ps  bc.id, 

My  helpleCs  (tate  has  foui.J  a  friend. 

How  fwcet  the  pity  of  the  good! 

How  grateful  is  their  praile  ! 

How  every  furrow  is  fuiidu’d. 

When  llii-y  appLiid  my  lays. 


Th’  ilhidrious  patrons  1  have  found, 
Whofc  approbation  warms  niy  heart. 
Excite  a  with  that  ev’ty  found 
deraphic  rapture  could  impart. 

The  wreathes  my  feeble  talents  Ihire, 
The  balmy  folare  friends  em.^luy  ; 
Liftii  g  the  foul  aiiove  defpair. 

Convert  calamity  to  joy. 


Loi.d.  M,:f. 


On  uur  mijiakin  Opinions  of  Character. 


TTOW  much  arc  the  world  mida- 
ken  in  the  charafters  of  Sophia 
and  Julia. — Sophia  married  early  in 
life  a  worthy  man,  who  has  about 
loool.  per  annum,  and  who,  as  well 
as  herfelf,  choofesto  refide  conilant- 
ly  in  the  country.  As  they  are  ne¬ 
ver  fo  happy  as  when  they  are  impro¬ 
ving  the  minds  of  their  children,  or 
ainufing  tbemfclves  in  their  pleafant 
gardens,  they  choofe  never  to  mix 
with  that  fort  of  fociety  which  goes 
hy  the  name  of  good  fieighhourhood. 
This  retired  way  of  life  (of  which 
Sophia  is  particularly  fond),  as  it 
excludes  many  idle  and  difagreeable 
people  from  her  table,  makes  her 
pafs  for  a  very  avaricious  woman  — 
She  is  rather  ejjentially  affidionate  to 
her  children,  than  what  is  commonly 
called  a  fond  mother,  and  maintains 
the  ftrlftcft  order  and  regularity  a- 
mong  her  fervants,  whom  (he  will 
herfelf  fee  all  conllantly  employed. 
This  prudent  behaviour  has  gained 
her  the  charutler  of  being  a  fvin 
parent  and  an  ill-natured  miftrefs. — 
She  has  a  remarkable  good  under- 
llanding,  cultivated  hy  much  read¬ 
ing  and  obfervation.  This  leads  her 
not  to  fet  a  higher  value  upon  many 
people  and  things  in  this  world  than 
they  really  deferve. 

.She  is  not  only  pious  herfelf,  but 
ohfcr»es  that  a  regularity  of  devo¬ 
tion  be  kept  up  in  her  family.  This 
the  world  calls  and  melanckrdy. 

From  a  fickly  conilitution  her  perfon 
ik  much  altered ;  'and  her  counte¬ 


nance  (though  it  ftill  retains  great 
fweetnefs)  is  pale  and  languid.  Her 
drefs  is  always  neat  rather  than  fu- 
(hionable.  Here  the  ladies  pronounce 
her  a  mere  fright  both  in  perfon  and 
drefs ;  and  though  in  reality  Are  is 
the  bejl  wife,  mother,  and  miftrefs 
of  a  family,  perhaps  this  day  in  the 
world,  yet  common  obfervers  look 
upon  her  as  the  worft. 

Julia,  without  one  fingic  grain  of 
merit  in  her  compofitlon,  fwims  tri¬ 
umphantly  with  the  ftream  of  ap- 
plaufe.  She  is  a  widow  with  about 
a  thoufand  pound  per  annum  to  lier 
jointure  ;  and  though  near  forty 
years  of  age,  and  the  mother  of  fe- 
veral  children,  is  juft  the  fame  laugh¬ 
ing,  romping  hoyden  fire  was  at  fif¬ 
teen.  Her  table  Is  the  general  re¬ 
ceptacle  of  all  the  idle  people  in  the 
neighbourhood.  The  men  call  her 
the  inoft  noble-hearted  generous  crea¬ 
ture*  that  ever  lived  :  the  women  all 
allow  Ihc  is  the  moft  chatty,  merry 
woman  in  the  world.  But  with  all 
this  appearance  of  gcnerofily  and 
good- nature,  if  you  tell  her  of  a 
worthy  family  reduced  to  poverty, 
or  of  a  poor  day-labourer  who  is  dy¬ 
ing,  fhe  will  hit  you  a  flap  on  the 
face  for  telling /L'cA  a  Cat.t^rlury  tale. 
Her  company  then  all, laugh  and  ad- 
miiT  her  charming  fpli  its,  which  iet 
her  above  the  weaknefs  cf  compal- 
fion.  Her  children  run  wild  about 
the  parifh  j  not  from  her  tendernefs 
in  allowing  them  to  do  juft  what  they 
pleafe,  but  from  irJsltnce  in  not  ca- 
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n'i»^  mhat  they  do.  Thus,  in  not  con- 
tradiAing  the  poor  little  things,  (he 
pafles  for  the  mod  indulgent,  tin¬ 
der  mother  that  ever  lived.  She  has 
lihewife  the  charafter  of  the  bell  mi- 
ftrefs  to  her  fervauts  in  England,  be¬ 
came  Ihc  often  romps  with  her  maids, 
and  as  frequently y^ferwith  her  foot¬ 
man.  The  proverb  of  “  Laugh  and 
be  Jat”  is  for  ever  in  her  mouth  ;  and 
her  chief  boail  is,  that  (he  was  never 
ftek  or  jnrry  in  her  life.  That  may 
be,  as  the  conllitiition  cf  a  trooper 
prevents  her  from  the  fird,  and  a  very 


unfeeling  heart  from  the  latter  mtak- 
ntfs.  . 

The  world  was  never  more  decei¬ 
ved  than  in  the  charadlers  of  the 
above  ladies.  Julia,  who  is  a  perfcA 
pattern  of  generofity  and  affability, 
has  not  one  real  virtue  belonging  to 
her :  fhc  is  only  a  mixture  of  often- 
tation,  negligence,  and  indolence ; 
whilft  Sophia  is  generally  (hunned  at 
ill-natured  and  gloomy,  who  poffef- 
fes  in  reality  the  utmoft  good  fenfc 
and  delicacy. 


Some  hccov^T  of  the  Life  tffiVWan 

HUS  gentleman  is  one  of  thofc 
remarkable  luminaries,  whole 
appearance  in  this  world,  being  at 
certain  intervals  of  time,  makes  fo 
confpiciious  a  figure.  Mr  Herfchel 
w'as  born  at  Hanover  on  the  1  5th  of 
November  1738.  He  was  the  fe- 
cond  of  four  brothers,  who  were  all 
bionglit  up  from  their  very  infancy 
bv  tbeir  father  to  his  own  profeflion, 
that  of  a  mufic’an.  Mr  Hcrfchel’s 
.three  brothers  llill  follow  the  fame 
vocation ;  the  cldeft  and  youngeft 
bring  engaged  iu  iiis  ^lajclly’8  or- 
che-Ura  at  Hanover,  and  the  third  re- 
fiding  at  I5ath  :  all  of  them  remark¬ 
able,  not  only  for  their  genius  in 
irufic,  but  much  efttemed  as  men  of 
very  rcfpeftable  character.  Having 
alfo  two  lifters,  fo  numerous  a  family 
would  not  permit  their  father,  in  his 
fcaniy  circumllanccs,  to  beftow  much 
on  the  education  of  his  children;  and 
the  utmoft  iic  could  do  was,  thatbe- 
fides  the  ufual  learning  of  a  common 
fcliool,  fuch  as  reading,  writing,  and 
arithmetic,  he  provided  our  author 
w’ith  a  private  tutor  for  the  French  ' 
language.  The  perfon  who  undcr- 
t<H)k  this  care,  finding  Mr  Herfchel 
of  a  quick  genius  aird  good  memor)', 
fo  as  to  give  him  no  trouble  in  that 
line,  and  being  himfelf  a  man  of 
feience,  chiefly  employed  his  time  in 
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encouraging  the  taftc  he  found  in  hit 
pupil  for  the  ftudy  of  philofophy,  e- 
fpecially  logic,  ethics,  and  metaphy- 
fics,  which  were  the  mafter’s  own 
favourite  purfuits.  To  this  fortunate 
circumftance  it  was  undoubtedly  ow¬ 
ing,  that  although  Mr  Herfchel  lo¬ 
ved  mufic  to  an  excels,  and  made  a 
confiderable  progrefs  in  it,  he  yet 
determined,  with  a  fort  of  eothu- 
fiafm,  to  devote  every  moment  he 
could  fpare  from  bufim  fs  to  the  pur- 
fuit  of  knowledge,  which  he  regard¬ 
ed  as  the  fovereign  good,  and  in  which 
he  rcfolvcd  to  place  all  his  views  of 
future  happinefs  in  life.  Thus  fcvc- 
ral  years  were  fpent  in  ftudy,  and  in 
the  praftice  of  his  profeffion,  to  which 
he  was  intiDduced  at  a  very  early  pe¬ 
riod  ;  till  the  troubles  in  the  Elcfto- 
rate  of  Hanover,  during  the  laft  war 
in  Germany,  made  his  fituation  theic 
very  uncomfortable. 

The  known  encouragement  given 
to  mufic  in  England,  determined  Mr 
Herfchel  to  try  his  fortune  abroad  : 
and  accordingly,  about  tlic  year 
1759,  he  came  to  fettle  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  where  he  had  before  puffed  fome 
months  in  company  with  his  father 
and  tldeft  brother,  they  being  then 
in  his  Majelly’s  fcrvice.  The  diffi¬ 
culty  of  fucceeding  in  London  indu¬ 
ced  Mr  Hcrf^el  to  vifit  fome  places 

in 
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in  the  country ;  and  after  fome  years 
fpent  in  Newcaftle,  Leeds,  &c.  he 
was  chofcn  organift  at  Halifax  in 
Yorkfhire.  During  all  this  time, 
though  it  aiforded  but  little  time  for 
ftudy,  he  had  not  forgot  his  former 
plan,  but  had  given  all  his  leifure 
hours  to  the  ftudy  of  languages.  Af¬ 
ter  having  improved  himfelf  fuffi- 
ciently  in  English,  he  foon  acquired 
the  Itah'an,  which  he  coufidered  as 
neceffary  to  his  line  of  bufinefs.  He 
proceeded  next  to  Latin  ;  and  ha¬ 
ving  completed  himfelf  in  that  lan¬ 
guage,  he  attempted  the  Greek ;  but 
foou  dropped  the  purfuit  of  that,  as 
leading  him  too  far  from  other  fa¬ 
vourite  ftudies,  and  engroffing  too 
much  of  his  time.  1  he  theory  of 
mufic  being  connedled  with  mathe¬ 
matics,  he  was  induced  very  early 
to  read,  in  Germany,  all  that  had 
been  written  upon  the  fubje61  of  har¬ 
mony  there.  But  foon  after  his  ar¬ 
rival  in  England,  Dr  Smith’s  va¬ 
luable  Treatife  on  Harmonics  coming 
to  his  hands,  he  felt  his  ignorance  in 
this  branch;  and  he  then  had  re- 
courfe  to  other  authors  alfo  on  the 
fubjeA  for  information ;  by  which 
means  he  was  gradually  drawn  on 
from  one  branch  of  the  mathematics 
to  another. 

In  the  year  1766,  he  removed 
from  Halifax  to  Bath,  where  he  be¬ 
came  organift  of  the  oftogon  chapel. 
His  fituation  here  proved  a  very  pro¬ 
fitable  one,  as  he  foon  fell  into  all 
the  public  bufinefs  of  the  concerts, 
the  rooms,  the  theatre,  and  the  ora¬ 
torios,  befides  many  fcholars  and 
private  concerts.  This  great  run  of 
bufinefs,  inftead  of  lefiening  his  pro- 
penfity  to  ftudy,  increafed  it ;  fo  that 
many  times,  after  a  fatiguing  day  of 
fourteen  or  lixteen  hours  fpent  in  his 
vocation,  he  would  retire  at  night 
with  the  greateft  avidity  to  unbend 
the  mind,  if  it  may  be  fo  called,  with 
a  few  propofitions  in  Maclaurin’s 
Fluxions,  or  other  books  of  that  fort. 
And  how  well  he  fucceeded  in  this 


and  other  fimilar  fubjefls,  as  well  aa 
in  the  doArine  of  harmonics,  may 
be  guefled  from  an  ingenious  and 
learned  anfwer  of  his,  printed  in  the 
Lady’s  Diary  for  the  year  1780,  to 
a  very  difficult  prize-queftion  con¬ 
cerning  the  vibrations  of  a  mufical 
chord  loaded  in  the  middle  with  a 
fmall  weight. 

Among  other  mathematical  feien- 
ces,  optics  and  aftronomy  came  in 
turn  :  and  when  he  read  of  the  ma¬ 
ny  curious  difcoveries  that  had  been 
made  by  means  of  the  tclefcope,  he 
became  to  charmed  with  the  fubjeft, 
that  he  carneftly  w’ifhed  to  view  the 
heavens  and  planets  with  his  own 
eyes  through  one  of  thofe  inftruments. 
Accordingly  he  hired  a  two-feet 
Gregorian  reflector,  this  being  the 
bell  inftrumeiit  the  town  afforded. 
The  fatisfa^ion  Mr  Herfchel  by  this 
means  received,  determined  him  to 
furnifh  himfelf  with  a  capital  tele- 
fcope  ;  and,  ignorant  of  the  value  of 
fuch  inftruments,  he  defired  a  five- 
feet  refltdlor  to  be  made  for  him. 
The  perfon  who  was  employed  to 
procure  it,  received  advice  of  the 
terms,  and  thought  proper  to  ac¬ 
quaint  Mr  Herfchel  with  them.  The 
price,'  though  really  moderate  for 
fuch  an  inllrument,  appeared  to  him 
fo  extravagant,  that  he  formed  the 
refolution  to  make  one  himfelf ;  as, 
not  aware  of  the  difficulty,  it  feemtd 
to  him,  from  the  fuccefs  of  fome  for¬ 
mer  mechanical  attempts,  that,  with 
the  affiftance  of  the  direftions  gls’cn 
in  Dr  Smith’s  Optics,  he  fhould  be 
able  in  time  to  accompljlh  fuch  a 
work. 

In  the  purfuit  of  this  laborious, 
but  delightful  undertaking,  he  per- 
fifted  for  fome  years  with  unwearied 
affidulty  ;  till,  with  Infinite  fatisfac- 
tion,  he  faw  Saturn,  in  the  year 
1774,  through  a  five-feet  Newtonian 
refleSor  of  his  own  making.  This 
fuccefs  proved  fuch  an  encouragement, 
that  he  proceeded  to  larger  inftru- 
ments ;  and  his  fituation  in  bufmefE 
amply 
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amply  furnifhiDg  him  with  the  meant 
of  carrying  on  his  improvements,  he 
foon  made  a  feven*fcet,  a  tcn>feet, 
and  a  twenty-feet  refledor  of  the 
fame  conllruAion.  He  perlilled  with 
luch  obftinacy  in  completing  the  pa 
rabolical  figure  of  a  feven-feet  tcle- 
fcope,  that  he  made  above  two  hun¬ 
dred  objed-fpecula,  till  at  length  he 
obtained  one  that  would  bear  any 
power  he  could  apply  to  it. 

A'l  this  time  he  continued  his  a- 
fironomical  obfervations ;  and  no¬ 
thing  feemed  now  wanting  to  com¬ 
plete  his  felicity  but  fufficient  leifure 
to  enjoy  bis  tclcfcopes ;  to  which  he 
was  fo  much  attached,  that  at  the 
theatre  he  ufed  frequently  to  run 
from  the  harpfichord  to  look  at  the 
ftars,  during  the  time  of  an  ad,  and 
return  to  the  next  mufic.  To  this 
perfeverance  at  length  was  owing  the 
difeuvery  of  the  Georgium  Sidus, 
which  happened  on  the  1 3  th  of  March 
1781.  It  has  generally  been  fuppo- 
fed  that  it  was  a  lucky  accident  that 
brought  this  liar  to  his  view ;  but 
this  is  an  evident  millake.  In  the 
regular  manner  in  which  he  exami¬ 
ned  every  liar  in  the  heavens,  not  on¬ 
ly  of  that  magnitude,  but  many  far 
inferior,  it  was  that  night  its  turn  to 
be  difeovered.  He  had  gradually 
perufed  the  great  Volume  of  the  Au¬ 
thor  of  Nature,  and  was  now  come  to 
the  page  which  contained  a  feventh 
planet.  Had  bufincfs,  therefore,  pre¬ 
vented  him  that  evening,  he  mull 
have  found  it  the  next  ;  and  the 
goudnefs  of  his  telefcopes  was  fuch, 
that  he  perceived  its  viiible  planetary 
dilk  as  foon  as  he  looked  at  it,  and 
by  the  application  of  his  microme¬ 
ters  determined  its  motion  in  a  few 
hours.  I'he  fame  year  he  had  the 
honour  of  being  admitted  a  Fellow  of 
the  Royal  Society,  and  received  their 
annual  gold  medal  for  the  difeovery 
of  the  planet. 

In  the  fpring  of  the  next  year,  his 
Majefty  having  been  informed  by  the 
Pr^ent  of  the  Royal  Society  of  the 
-  VoL.  I.  N"  a. 


difeovery  of  the  New  Planet,  wilhed 
to  fee  his  telefcope ;  and,  ever  ready 
to  encourage  the  Arts  and  Sciences^ 
was  pleafed,  with  his  royal  goodnefs, 
to  t^e  him  from  his  former  employ¬ 
ment,  that  he  might  devote  himfclf 
entirely  to  aftronomy. 

In  January  1 78 1  he  began  to  make 
a  thirty-feet  Newtonian  refledor, 
and  foon  after  call  a  fpeculiim  of  36 
inches  diameter  ;  bur  neither  of  them 
fucceeded  at  that  time.  The  inter-., 
ruption  alfo  of  his  removal  from  Bath 
put  a  temporary  Hop  to  the  work. 
His  prefeiit  fituation  made  it  pru¬ 
dent  to  undertake  an  inilrument  of  a 
fmaller  conllrnAion,  which  he  has 
happily  executed ;  and  the  refult  of 
one  year’s  obfervation  with  it  has  al¬ 
ready  been  partly  communicated  to 
the  Royal  Society  )  and  we  have  Hill 
reafon  to  hope  that  he  will  foon  be 
able  to  refume,  and  perhaps  to  go 
beyond,  his  former  attempt  of  a  larger 
inilrument. 

Some  of  the  happy  inllances  of 
Mr  Herfchcl’s  fuccefs  in  theft  his 
great  attempts  in  the  improvement  of 
the  fcicncc  of  the  heavens,  may  be 
feen  in  the  feveral  volumes  of  the 
Philofophical  Tranfaftions ;  namely* 
in 

Vol,  LXX.  Allronomical  Obfer¬ 
vations  on  the  periodical  Star  in  Colb 
Ceti;  and  Allronomical  Obfervations 
relating  to  the  Mountains  of  the 
Moon. 

Vol.  LXXI.  Allronomical  Obfer¬ 
vations  on  the  Rotation  of  the  Pla¬ 
nets  round  their  Axes,  made  with  a 
view  to  determine  whether  the  earth’s 
diurnal  motion  is  pcrffftly  equable; 
alfo,  an  Account  of  his  new  Planet 
difeovered  March  13*  1781. 

Vol.  LXX  II.  On  the  Parallax  of 
the  fixed  Stars — Catalogue  of  Double 
Stars — Defeription  of  a  Lamp- Mi¬ 
crometer,  and  the  Methpd  of  ufing  it ; 
alfo  a  paper  to  obviate  fomc  doubts 
concerning  the  geeat  magnifying 
powers  ufed  by  him. 

Yoh  LXXllI.  A  Letter  from  him 
con- 
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concerning  the  name  of  his  new  Pla¬ 
net:  on  the  Diameter  and  Magnitude 
of  the  fame ;  with  a  Defeription  of 
the  dark  and  lucid  difk  and  peripherf 
of  Micrometers;  and  a  Paper  on  the 
proper  Motion  of  the  Sun  and  Solar 
Syftem  ;  with  an  Account  of  feveral 
Changes  that  have  happened  among 
the  fixed  Stars  fince  the  time  of  Mr 
Flamfteed. 

Vol.  LXXIV.  On  the  remarkable 
appearances  of  the  Solar  Regions  of 
the  Planet  Mars,  the  Inclination  of 
its  Axis,  the  Pofition  of  Its  Poles, 
and  its  Spheroidical  Figure:  with  a 


few  hints  relating  to  its  real  Diameter 
and  Atmofphere. 

Accounts  of  fome  obfervations 
tending  to  inveftigate  the  Conftruc- 
tion  of  the  Heavens. 

Finally,  from  a  mind  fo  vigorous 
and  intelligent,  the  learned  world  has 
ample  reafon  to  ezpe^  dill  many  and 
important  difeoveries  and  improve¬ 
ments  in  a  fcience  he  has  fo  lately  en¬ 
tered  with  fo  rapid  a  career,  and  en¬ 
couraged  by  the  gracious  munificence 
•of  our  Royal  ProteAor  of  Litera¬ 
ture. 

Europ.  Mag. 


Againjl  abolijhing  Christianity.' 


A  S  the  world  advances  in  years,  it 
is  faid  to  advance  in  wifdom ; 
whether  with  the  world,  as  with  fome 
individuals,  there  be  not  fuch  a  thing 
as  never  arriving  at  the  years  of  dif- 
cretion,  I  am  fometimes  inclined  to 
doubt.  An  Increafe  of  wifdom,  how¬ 
ever,  is  the  general  boail ;  and  it  is 
not  neceffary  for  me  at  prefent  to  in¬ 
quire  into  its  propiiety.  The  fpirit 
moll  prevalent  in  our  tinie  feems  to 
be  a  fpirit  of  abridgment,  by  which 
all  the  duties  of  life  are  (hortened, 
and  learning  and  all  other  valuable 
accomplifiiments  are  reduced  to  a 
genteel  pocket-fize,.  adapted  to  ge¬ 
neral  ufc.  In  the  courfe  of  this  talle 
for  abridgment,  religion  has  been 
ftruck  off  the  lill  of  virtues,  and  is 
become  now  very  unfalhiouable.  But 
in  this  I  am  afraid  we  have  difplayed 
the  zeal  of  refiirmers  without  any  por¬ 
tion  of  their  judgment.  Could  any 
thing  be  fubftltuted  that  wouldanfwer 
the  purpofes  of  religion  better  than 
religion  itfclf,  few  men  would  regret 
its  departure.  A  fubllitute,  how- 
ever,  has  not  yet  been  difeovered;  and 
1  cannot  help  wKhing  that  one  had 
been  thought  of  before  we  dlicarded 
the  old  fyllem ;  for  nothing  is  fo 
abfurd  as  a  man  leaving  one  path, 
which  he  might  have  fafely  walked 


in,  and  wandering  about  without  ever 
finding  another.  On  this  fubjedl,  a 
few  hints  may  not  be  difagreeablc ; 
efpecially  as  1  intend  to  avoid  all  re- 
fleflions  which  can  Ihow  that  1  have 
any  very  violent  attachment  to  Chri- 
llianity ;  fur  that,  as  times  are,  might 
bring  on  me  the  imputation  of  par¬ 
tiality,  which  is  not  allowable  in  a 


I'hc  abolition  of  Chriftlanity  is  a 
plaufible  fcheine ;  and  confidering 
the  inconveniences  attending  confei- 
ence  and  principles  both  in  church  and 
ffate,  it  is  much  wanted ;  but  yet  our 
progrefs  in  this  great  undertaking  is 
too  bally.  Many  circumffances  now 
tranfpire  which  were  not  at  firft  forc- 
fccn,  and  which  feem  in  fome  degree 
to  aigue  that  we  had  better  leave 
things  as  they  are.  The  principal  of 
thofe  untoward  circumffances  is,  the 
expence  which  attends  the  rejeflion 
of  Chrillianity.  Impoverifiicd  as  our 
land  is  by  a  tedious  and  unhappy  war, 
there  are  very  few  able  to  lay  afide 
principle,  except  a  man  here  and 
there,  who  may  have  grown  wealthy 
by  the  profits  of  war.  Pleafant  as 
the  infidel  plan  may  feem,  nothing 
can  be  more  expeufive.  It  requires  a 
confiderahle  fum  of  money  to  break 
the  lcal\  of  thccommundmcutS}  where- 
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M  we  may  keep  all  the  ten  for  no¬ 
thing.  The  Gentiles  of  our  land  may 
fet  up  infidelity,  as  they  fet  up  their 
carriage,  for  (hew,  and  as  a  neceffary 
and  attraftive  appendage  to  rank  and 
fortune:  but  alas!  who  can  remove 
the  ftumbling-blocks  that  lie  in  the 
way  of  foot-paflengers  in  their  jour¬ 
ney  from  Chriftianity  ?  The  roads  in¬ 
deed  are  beautifully  cleared ;  they  are 
fmoothed  to  a  level  with  our  paHIons 
and  appetites,  and  the  mountainous 
obftrti^lions  of  confcience  are  remo¬ 
ved.  Great  and  manifold  are  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  fuch  induftry  to  the  rich ; 
but  dill  the  condudi  of  the  rich,  like 
their  amufements,  is  wonderfully  ex- 
penfive.  Pari(h-dues  and  tythes  are 
mere  trifles,  and  taxes  amount  to  no¬ 
thing,  when  compared  with  the  vaft 
fums  that  a  man  laviflies  as  fooA  as  he 
has  bid  adieu  to  Chridianity,  and  in¬ 
dulges  every  appetite  planted  in  him 
by  the  devil ;  a  gentleman  who  is  dill 
retained  in  the  fydems  of  infidelity, 
becaufe  of  hi*  great  importance  in  the 
articles  of  curfing  and  fwearing. 

To  adopt  the  principles  of  feepti- 
cifm  without  a  fortune  to  fupport 
them,  is  to  receive  a  noble  title,  with¬ 
out  a  penny  to  keep  up  the  dignity. 
An  unbelieving  poor  man  is  the  mod 
ridiculous  obj^  in  the  world;  and, 
I  am  forry  to  fay  it,  often  comes  to 
an  untimely  end.  Spite  of  this  ob¬ 
vious  difficulty,  it  has  happened  in 
infidelity  as  in  drefs :  The  lower  ranks 
of  men  tread  on  the  heels  of  the  up¬ 
per;  and  defirous  to  feem  as  fine,  they 
will  often  beggar  themfelves  in  pro¬ 
curing  fine  cloaths  which  they  know 
not  how  to  put  on,  or  fafhionable 
fentiments  which  arc  irreconcileable 
to  common  fenfe.  Hence  infidelity 
becomes  much  too  expcnfive  for  any 
private  gentleman,  who  trades  in  the 
fear  of  the  Gazette,  and  widies  to 
leave  a  decent  provifion  for  his  wife 
and  family. 

In  fome  degree,  they  fay,  it  would 
be  unreafonable  to  objedl  to  infideli¬ 
ty,  becaufe  men  ought  to  believe  as 


well  as  drefs  according  to  their  rank 
in  life.  A  fober  citizen  unincum¬ 
bered  with  a  family,  may  perhaps  af¬ 
ford  to  break  one  or  two  of  the  com¬ 
mandments  at  a  moderate  cod,  as  fo¬ 
ber  citizeas  are  remarkable  for  dri¬ 
ving  good  bargains,  and  are  oecono- 
mical  even  in  profligacy ;  but  if  the 
fame  perfon  were  to  break  fix  or  eight 
commandments,  his  influence  upon 
’Change  would  gradually  be  leifened, 
and  his  creditors  would  be  terrified 
with  dreams  and  vifions  of  the  night, 
concerning  dividends,  and  half  crowns 
in  the  pound,  and  fuch  like  black  and 
dark  objedls.  A  banker,  who  has 
long  been  eftablifhed  in  bufinefs,  and 
who  is  accounted  by  his  neighbours 
to  be  a  mighty  good  kind  of  an  ho- 
neft,  gallows-fearing  man,  may  eafily 
afford  to  be  abfent  from  church  for  a 
whole  year,  or  perhaps  he  may  ven¬ 
ture  to  enjoy  a  laugh  at  tlic  clergy; 
and  (when  half  drunk)  may.  If  he 
pleafe,  imagine  he  has  no  foul — all 
this  his  fortune  and  reputation  in  trade 
may  admit  of.  But  If,  not  having 
ftttled  his  books  for  fome  months 
(fuch  accidents  may  happen)  he  take 
it  Into  his  head  that  he  is  richer  than 
he  really  is,  and  keep  a  miftrefs,  buy 
a  nobleman’s  villa,  deny  the  being  of 
a  God,  and  entertain  foreign  ambaf- 
fadors,  we  may  without  breach  of 
charity  fay — that — what  ? — we  mud 
fay  nothing,  but  coolly  withdraw  our 
money  from  his  hands. 

Thus,  courteous  reader,  a  few  of 
the  commandments  may  be  Voken 
according  to  a  man’s  fortune;  but  in 
all  this  is  there  not  fomething  defec¬ 
tive,  fomething  pufillaminous,  fome¬ 
thing  hefitating  and  fpiritlefs?  Break¬ 
ing  only  a  few  of  the  commandments 
Is  doing  things  by  halves;  it  Is  a  pi¬ 
tiful  fort  of  condudt,  that  makes  no 
figure  in  the  eyes  of  the  world.  Be- 
fidcs,  it  is  abundantly  troublefome; 
for  a  confcience  that  admits  one  com¬ 
mandment  and  rejefls  another,  often 
knows  not  which  to  admit  and  which 
to  reject ;  whereas  a  man  who  defpi- 
Q_^a  fes 
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fc8  all,  or  ol)^8  all,  is  always  prepa> 
red  and  refolutc.  I  cannot  away  with 
your  half-price  Tinners,  whofe  eager- 
nefs  to  imitate  the  condu6f  of  their 
faperiors  makes  them  glad  of  a  feat 
in  the  fixpenny  gallery  of  the  houfe 
of  fin,  rather  than  be  excluded  alto¬ 
gether. 

But  the  confuiion  which  a  tafte  for 
infidelity  occafions  is  not  without  evi¬ 
dent  caufes.  Unfortunately  for  man¬ 
kind,  writers. on  infidelity  feem  to 
have  direffed  their  difeourfes  rather 
to  the  great  and  the  learned  than  to 
the  million.  This  is  a  moll  bafe  par¬ 
tiality.  All  writers,  and  indeed  all 
fpeakers,  particularly  many  of  the 
pulpit-orators  of  the  prefent  day,  are 
more  ambitious  of  being  noted  and 
praifed  by  the  opulent  than  by  the 
poorpart  of  their  congregations.  And 
the  method  which  they  fall  upon  to 
attain  this  end  is  rather  a  fingular  one. 
It  is  to  make  themfelvcs  unintelligi¬ 
ble  ;  fo  that  if  a  minifter  of  ftate  were 
to  place  himfelf  in  a  country  congre¬ 
gation  (I  only  fuppofe  the  cafe),  the 
greater  part  of  the  hearers  would  de¬ 
part  uninftrufted,  and  yet  not  a  little 
plea'ed,  though  they  never  could  tell 
with  what. 

But  what  would  be  the  confcqucnce 
if  this  partiality  were  to  be  imiverfal? 
How  would  the  gentlemen  in  the  one- 
ftiilling  gallery  of  the  playhoufe  hear 
it,  if  all  the  fine  things  were  addref- 
fed  to  the  five-fhilling  inhabitants  of 
the  boxes?  1  do  not  indeed  pretend 
to  compare  a  fermon  to  a  play ;  God 
forbid :  but  I  fee  no  reafon  why  one 
part  of  a  congregation  (liould  be  kept 
pway  more  than  another. 

Writers,  likewife,  not  lefs  than 


preachers,  are  ambitloua  to  Tccom- 
mend  themfelvcs  to  the  wealthy ;  a* 
if  a  book  could  be  fent  into  the  world 
and  be  read  only  by  men  of  that  de- 
feription — a  thing  which  is  impol- 
fible.  Writers  on  infidelity  ought  to 
attend  to  the  ilate  of  the  national 
debt,  and  the  incteafe  of  taxes.  A 
fpirit  of  rigid  oeconomy  Is  wanted  In 
thefe  days.  Independence  mull  not 
be  granted  to  every  man’s  palConi 
and  appetites.  A  formal  repeal  of 
the  ten  commandments  might,  as 
things  now  are,  cud  In  the  total  de¬ 
population  of  the  land.  On  this  fub- 
jcA  let  me  bcfcech  modern  reformers 
to  ruminate.  It  well  deferves  their 
attention. 

My  motives  arc  purely  difinterell- 
ed.  I  am  very  furc  1  lhall  never  make 
a  fortune  by  Chrifiianity ;  and  ever 
fince  certain  politicians  monopolized 
all  the  verfatility  of  party,  the  fale  of 
a  confcience  is  no  objeft.  The  mar¬ 
ket  is  indeed  overllocked;  and  men 
betray  themfelvcs  and  fheir  country 
for  pure  good  will. 

For  the  rcafons  above,  therefore, 
and  others  which,  on  reading  thefe, 
will  readily  prefent  themfclves  to  the 
reader,  I  cannot  help  concluding  this 
chapter  with  an  alfcrtion,  in  the  words 
of  i>ean  Swift.  “  that  the  abolilhing 
of  Chrifiianity  may,  as  things  now 
Hand,  be  attended  with  fomc  incon¬ 
veniences,  and  perhaps  not  produce 
thofe  many  good  effefts  propofed 
thereby.”  This  was  the  Dean’s  opi¬ 
nion  in  the  feventeen  hundred  and 
eighth  year  ofour  Lord, and  it  is  mine 
in  the  feventeen  hundred  and  eighty- 

fifth  ,  N. 

WeJ].  Mag. 


Extraordinary  Petition  addrcjfed  to  tha  Queen  (^Portugal,  hy  thcCni^ 
vALiER  Brunxi  D’Entrecastbau  X,  formerly  Prejident  of  the  parliament 
ef  Provence. 

Your  Majelly  beholds  at  your  him  will  be  a  favour :  he  trembles 
feet  a  criminal  imploring  from  while  he  lifts  his  mournful  voice  to  your 
ypur  jufllcc  a  pvuiiflunent  which  to  Majefty';  his  crime  "would  even  ren- 
•  de; 
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der  Kim  unworthy  of  fnch  honour, 
did  not  hit  rcmorfc  efiacc  what  he 
mull  call  the  indignity  he  offers  to 
you:  thi«  rcflc^lion  alone  induces  him 
to  rcqueil  of  your  Majetly  a  death, 
which,  while  it  punilhes  his  crime, 
will  put  an  end  to  his  mitery. 

1  am  the  Frenchman  who  came  in¬ 
to  your  dominions  under  the  borrow¬ 
ed  name  of  the  Chevalier  De  Bai  ra!, 
and  was  taken  into  cullixly  by  your 
orders. —  1  will  conceal  nothing  from 
your  Majefty.  My  name  is  Brunzi 
D’Kntrecalleaux,  of  a  noble  family 
in  Provence,  born  with  a  difpofition 
inclined  to  virtue  and  honour;  but 
the  too  great  impctuofity  of  my  tem¬ 
per  has  made  me  guilty  of  aiTalTma 
lion. 

Hurried  away  by  a  violent  paiEon, 
and  (may  1  add)  by  a  fentiment  of 
honour  carried  to  excefs,  I  found  my- 
felf  criminal  at  the  moment  1  thought 
myfelf  only  virtuous.  At  the  time 
when,  with  blulhcs,  I  make  this  hu¬ 
miliating  confefliun  to  your  Majefty, 
the  ilings  of  reinorfe  grow  fharper, 
the  wounds  of  my  heart  bleed  afrefh, 
and  the  pain  of  them  becomes  more 
excruciating.  1  am  fenfiblc  that  this 
chaftifement  is  not  adequate  to  the 
enormity  of  my  crime ;  all  I  requell 

is,  to  obtain  one  capable  of  expiating 

it. 

My  father  and  mother  married  me 
when  1  was  very  young,  being  only 
1 8  years  of  age.  I  made  one  of  thofe 
advantageous  matches  which  parents 
inconfideratcly  accept,  without  ad¬ 
verting  to  what  ought  to  be  the  (lift 
objeft  of  their  attention,  viz.  whe¬ 
ther  there  does  not  cxift  a  natural  a- 
verfion  between  the  parties  who  are 
to  be  united  for  life !  Another  reafon 
determined  them  to  oblige  me  to  con- 
traft  this  marriage :  it  was  done  (they 
faid)  in  order  to  fecure  me  kgainil  the 
the  ill  effefls  of  the  paflions  incident 
to  youth.  But  they  did  not  confider 
that  mine  were  not  yet  awakened ; 
this  precaution,  therefore,  rather  fer- 
Tcd  to  chain  them  down  for  »  time, 


than  free  me  from  their  dominion. 
Kellraint  made  them  break  out  with 
greater  violence,  and  the  confcquence* 
were  more  fatal.  The  time  foon  came 
which  gave  birth  to  the  ftrongeft  paf- 
fton ;  a  feducing  objc£l  made  me  for¬ 
get  what  I  owed  to  iny  fpoufe ;  my 
heart,  iiatutally  fenfiblc  and  hitherto 
unaccuftomed  to  love,  fell  a  prey  to 
it  in  all  its  violence)  The  excellence 
of  the  objefl  which  infpired  it,  ap¬ 
peared  to  me  a  fiifficient  juftiilcation: 
fhe  could  not  refill  the  vehemence 
with  which  I  expreffed  my  lenti- 
ments ;  the  flame  which  confnmed 
me  foon  penetrated  to  her  heart :  this 
was  the  epocha  of  all  her  misfortunes, 
and  conlequcntly  of  mine. 

So  powerful  a  paflion,  foftered  by 
four  years  of  the  moll  familiar  intcr- 
courfe,ha(l  cometo  itsgreatetl  height, 
when  my  family  difeovered  its  objeft. 
'ITiis  accident  deprived  my  miftrefs 
of  every  hope  of  that  happinefs  which 
(he  had  a  right  to  expeft ;  and,  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  her  dillrefs,  (he  found  her- 
felf  on  the  point  of  loling  her  repu¬ 
tation,  in  confcqut  nce  of  the  noife 
fuch  an  event  would  make.  Filled 
with  defpair  for  having  reduced  her 
to  a  fituation  fo  dreadml,  1  refolvcd, 
as  I  could  not  extricate  her,  to  (hare 
her  mifery  I  propofed  to  her  to 
elope  with  me,  that  being  the  more 
cafy,  as  1  was  of  an  age  which  ena¬ 
bled  me  to  difpofe  of  niy  property, 
and  it  would  have  been  no  ditficidt 
matter  to  raife  a  fufSciency  for  our 
fublillence  in  fome  corner  of  the  world 
where  we  Ihould  have  found  an  afy- 
lum. — But  though  Ihe  had  ruined 
herfclf  for  me,  fhe  would  not  confent 
that  1  Ihould  ruin  myfelf  for  her.— — 
My  tears,  my  entreaties,  were  fruit- 
lefs. — She  remained  inflexible. — Her 
refufal,  while  it  heightened  my  admi¬ 
ration,  threw  me  into  defpair.  1  faw 
no  remedy  for  her  misfortune  but 
what  1  could  have  given  her  had  1 
been  Angle.  This  idea  caufed  my 
ruin  The  frenzy  of  my  paflion  ha¬ 
ving  reduced  me  to  the  dreadful  al- 
ter(uttve 
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ternative  of  facrificing  the  honour  of 
the  woman  whom  I  adored,  or  the 
life  of  htr  who  had  been  given  me  for 
a  companion,  I  grew  defperate,  my 
reafon  abandoned  me,  and  my  hand 
became  gailty. — My  ftrcngth  fails 
me  at  the  dreadful  recollcftion,  which 
oppreffes  and  harrows  up  my  foul.  It 
is  ncceffary  (for  I  muft  give  to  truth 
the  authenticity  it  requires)  that  I 
Ihould  dill  add  to  my  lhame,  by  con- 
fefling  that  I  was  the  foie  author  of 
the  atrocious  crime ;  I  was  not  fedu* 
eed  to  the  commiiTion  of  it  by  the 
perfon  for  the  love  of  whom  it  was 
perpetrated.  Had  flie  thought  me 
capable  of  fuch  a  defign,  her  virtue 
would  have  prevented  my  guilt. 

This  is  the  crime  I  confefs  to  your 
Majefty.  I  demand  vengeance  againd 
myfelf :  you  will  fatisfy  your  judice 
by  punidling  me ;  and  I  diall  blcfs 
your  clemency,  which  will  free  me 
from  the  tortures  of  my  remorfe.  The 
moment  that  I  committed  the  crime, 
I  was  druck  with  its  enormity,  with¬ 
out  thinking  on  any  meafures  proper 
to  be  taken.  My  family,  dreading 
the  dlfgracc  affixed  to  the  punidiment 
which  I  have  but  too  well  deferred, 
obliged  me  to  abfeond.  I  took  flight, 
without  knowing  whither  I  diould  go, 
to  drag  out  the  remainder  of  fo  guilty 
a  life.  Scarcely  had  my  mind  reco¬ 
vered  its  powers,  when  it  became  its 
own  tormentor.  Every  day  prefent- 
ed  to  me  drongcr  plftures  of  horror. 
The  calm  which  fometimes  fuccccded 
thofe  violent  emotions,  gave  me  pains 
of  a  different  kind.  My  paffion  was 
not  extinguilheddiy  the  crime  it  had 
caufed:  on  the  contrary,  it  feemedto 
have  acquired  new  drength,  and  filled 
up  the  intervals  of  my  defpair. 

In  this  excruciating  fituation,  I  was 
fcveral  times  tempted  to  put  an  end 
to  my  life;  but  (can  your  Majedy 
believe  it  ?)  judge  from  this  of  the  vio¬ 
lence  of  my  phrenzy.  The  love  which 
had  made  me  guilty,  which  doubled 
my  mifery,  was  the  only  obdacle  which 
prevented  me  from  fuicide.  The  hope 


of  once  more  feeing  the  objeft  of  my 
paffion  did  not  extinguifh  my  re¬ 
morfe,  which  I  dill  felt  in  all  its  hor¬ 
ror. 

Such  was  the  date  of  my  mind  on 
my  arrival  in  your  Majedy’s  domi¬ 
nions,  where  being  taken  into  cudody 
by  your  orders,  I  could  not  be  igno¬ 
rant  of  the  caufe  of  my  detention.  I 
am  now  deprived  of  the  only  hope 
which  fupported  me;  I  have  nothing 
left  but  remorfe  and  defpair.  The 
judice  of  France  claims  me.  My  fa¬ 
mily  has  had  intered  to  obtain  the 
commutation  of  my  punilhment  into 
perpetual  imprifonment ;  my  mind 
cannot  bear  either  of  thofe  profpefls. 
Certalidy  I  dread  not  death,  for  I  re- 
qued  it  of  your  Majedy  as  a  favour. 
But  ignominy  is  to  me  intolerable, 
and  that  would  attend  me  from  the 
moment  of  my  arrival  in  my  own 
country ;  that  would  incedantly  haunt 
me,  and  poifon  the  lad  moments  of 
my  life.  Alas!  if  I  mud  die,  let  it 
not  be  in  my  own  country.  The  fe- 
cond  profped  fuggeds  ideas  dill  more 
dreadful.  What  can  be  worfe  than 
to  live  in  perpetual  imprifonment,  a 
prey  to  my  remorfe,  the  dings  of 
which  become  dill  more  fevere  by  the 
want  of  any  obje£I  to  diffipate  my 
thoughts?  and  thofe  torments, though 
long  and  horrible,  would  never  efface 
my  crime  cither  in  the  fight  of  judice 
or  of  men :  death,  therefore,  in  what¬ 
ever  diape  it  may  come,  is  a  thoufand 
times  preferable.  In  this  fentiment 
I  cad  myfelf  at  your  Majedy’s  feet, 
humbly  fupplicatlng  that  you  will  be 
pleafed  to  make  me  undergo,  in  your 
dominions,  the  punilhment  1  have  but 
too  well  deferved. 

My  heart  was  not  naturally  vicious, 
a  moment  of  phrenzy  plunged  it  in¬ 
to  the  abyfs  where  it  is  now  funk  ; 
yet,  though  not  lefs  guilty  nor  Icfs 
worthy  of  chadifement,  if  it  cannot 
obtain  pardon,  it  may  deferve  fome 
pity.  May  your  Majedy,  then,  deign 
to  liden  to  the  voice  of  that  pity,  and 
fparc  me  the  (hame  of  an  execution 
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in  France,  by  putting  me  to  death  in 
Portugal.  I  know  well  that  the  pre¬ 
judices  of  the  French,  even  if  1  pay 
to  jultice  the  punifhment  to  which  1 
(hall  be  condemned,  will  aihx  perpe¬ 
tual  infamy  to  my  memory.  But 
furcly  when  juilice  is  once  fatisiicd, 
no  trace  of  the  crime  remains,  and 
prejudice  ought  to  reil  contented.  1 
dare  to  hope,  therefore,  that  by  peti¬ 
tioning  for,  and  voluntarily  offering 
myfelf  to  the  death  I  have  dcferved, 

1  may  deliver  my  foul  from  an  igno¬ 
miny  for  which  it  was  nof  formed, 
but  which  it  has  notwithilanding  in¬ 
curred. 

In  mylalt  moments  I  (liall  have  the 
eonfolation  of  thinking  that  my  name 
will  no  longer  be  held  in  horror ;  and 
when  I  bid  a  final  adieu  to  the  au¬ 
thors  of  my  life,  I  (hall  be  enabled  to 
fay  to  them,  “  Your  fon  is  ilill  wor¬ 
thy  of  you ;  he  has  wiped  off  the  (hame 
with  which  he  covered  you ;  he  has 
expiated  the  crime  which  he  com¬ 
mitted,  and  has  regained  a  title  to 
your  compalfion.” 

Should  I  have  the  good  fortune  to 
excite  your  Majefty’s  pity,  and  your 
clemency  induce  you  to  grant  fuch  a 
petition,  your  Majelly  cannot  appre¬ 
hend  that  your  juilice,  which  inte- 
rcils  itfelf  for  every  objcft,  will  be 
liable  to  the  leail  impeachment  of  vio¬ 
lating  the  rights  of  nations,  by  pu- 
nilhing,  in  your  own  dominions,  the 
fubjeCl  of  another  monarchy,  for  a 
crime  committed  in  his  native  coun¬ 
try.  On -the  contrary,  I  flatter  my- 
felf  1  iliall  be  able  to  demonitrate  to 
your  Majelly,  that  juilice  even  re¬ 
quires  my  puniihmcnt  at  your  hands. 

1  am  not  guilty  as  a  Frenchman  ;  it 
is  not  that  nation  I  have  offended;  I 
am  guilty  as  a  man,  and  owe  to  all 
mankind  an  expiation  of  my  crime. 
Wherever  there  are  men,  and  laws  to 
govern  them,  1  bear  about  the  mark 
of  difapprobation  with  which  I  am 
ilignutizcd:  wherever  my  crime  is 
Jutpwn,  my  blood  may  be  lawfully 
£urof  -  Mag. 

<- 
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ihed :  and  in  this  country  it  is  known 
by  my  confeifion  to  your  Vlajefty.  I 
am  at  once  the  accufer,  the  witnefs, 
and  the  ci  iminal :  what  more  is  want- 
ting  but  the  fentence  of  condemna¬ 
tion,  which  I  fupplicate  your  Maje- 
fly  to  pronounce  i 

I  venture  to  entertain  the  greateil 
hopes  of  obtaining  a  requeil  which 
enables  your  Majelly  to  unite  jullicfr 
with  mercy.  If  the  torments  of  a  foul 
dillra^cd  by  the  mod  violent  emo¬ 
tions  on  the  recollection  of  a  crime 
repugnant  to  its  very  eiTeace,  can  dc- 
ferve  any  pity,  it  is  a  favour  1  iutreat 
from  your  Majelly’s  clemency,  when 
I  aik  for  death  to  put  an  end  to  my 
mifcrics,  and  expiate  a  crime  at  which 
human  nature  ihudders.  If,  on  the 
contrary,  my  guilt  be  too  atrocious 
for  any  favour  to  be  ihown,  1  call  up¬ 
on  your  juilice,  1  inform  againit  a 
criminal,  and  petition  for  bis  execu¬ 
tion. 

Had  your  Majelly  been  engaged  in 
war,  before  expiating  my  crime  by 
the  proper  punifhment,  I  would  have 
petitioned  for  liberty  to  ihed  my 
guilty  blood  in  your  fer%'icc.  that  my 
death  might  not  be  entirely  ufelefs  ; 
but  your  Majelly  having  the  happi- 
nefs  to  enjoy  profound  peace,  every 
drop  of  my  blood  is  due  to  juilice. 
If  1  obtain  that  favour,  I  lhall  be  in¬ 
debted  to  your  Majelly  for  the  reco¬ 
very  of  my  virtue,  tlic  prefervation  of 
my  honour,  and  the  end  of  my  mife- 
ries.  If,  on  the  contrary,  you  judge 
that,  coiifidering  the  enormity  of  my 
crime,  my  blood  ought  ^t  to  pollute 
your  dominions,  nothing  remains  for 
me  but  defpair.  In  either  cafe,  I 
lhall  with  iny  lad  breath  ofier  up  my 
prayers  for  the  profperity  of  your  Ma¬ 
jelly’s  reign. 

Waiting  the  decifion  which  is  to 
fix  my  fate,  I  am,  with  hope  and  fear, 
and  with  the  molt  profound  refptfl, 
your  Majelly’s  mod  humble  and  molt 
obedient  fervant, 
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Chaptek  ^Epitaphs. 


Retiring  t’other  day  from  the 
din  of  politics,  and  the  bujy 
hum  of  n.cn,  into  my  library,  1  light* 
cd  on  Camden’s  Remains  a  book 
not  fo  generally  known  as  it  ought, 
and  which  I  picked  up  lately  by  acci* 
dent.  His  chapter  of  epitaphs  af¬ 
forded  me  fume  amufement ;  and  an 
exiraft  or  two,  I  fancy,  may  not  be 
dilpltafing  to  many  of  your  readers. 

'I  he  following  lines,  wliich  were 
written  on  the  removal  of  Q^icen  E- 
iizabeth’s  body  from  Richmond  to 
Whitehall  by  water,  contain  anallu- 
iiun,  or  figure,  or  what  you  pleafe 
to  call  it  (for  I  think  there  is  no 
name  in  rhetoric  for  it),  which  one 
eannot  but  be  pleafed  with. 

“  The  Queen  was  brought  bi  mater  to 
Wbite-hail, 

At  every  Jhoak  the  oars  tears  let  fall : 

More  clung  about  the  barge;  ffi  under 
water 

Wept  00'  tl'.eir  pearl,  and  fwom  blind 

after. 

1  think  the  bargemen  migli:  with  eafier 
.  thighs 

Have  towrd  her  thither  in  her  p,eples  eyes. 
For  bow  io  err,  thus  much  my  thoughts 
have  fcanii’d, 

£i’ad  Came  by  -water,  bad  fe  ertne  'v  land.” 

Now,  Mr  Editor,  i  fairly  chal¬ 
lenge  all  our  modern  poets,  ftom 
Hayley  to  the  fong-makers  at  Sad¬ 
ler’s  V.'ells,  to  produce  any  thing  fo 
•well  conneifed  as  the  above.  Mr 
Camden  calls  them  petftonatc  dtltful 
lines.  '1  he  idea  of  rowing  the  queen’s 
body  from#.ichmond  to  Whitehall 
in  \itr  pt'.ples  eyes,  is  loyal  at  Itaft, 
if  not  poetical ;  and  if  it  be  not  very 
prafticable,  mull  at  leall  be  allowed 
to  be  very  marvellous. 

'i  ht  poets  of  thefe  days,  however, 
have  been  more  fuccefsful  when  em¬ 
ploying  their  pens  on  fubjedts  of  lefs 
•  rank,  more  nearly  approaching  their 
own  than  that  of  royalty.  In 
this  epitaph  on  a  maker  of  bellows, 
there  is  better  poetry,  and  more  wit 
and  truth : 


“  Here  lieth  John  Cruker,  a  maker  of  bel¬ 
lows. 

His  craft’s  mafter,  and  king  of  g  od  ftllowt; 
Yet  when  he  came  to  the  hour  of  his  death. 
He  that  made  bellnvs  could  not  make  breath." 

Ufurers,  Mr  Editor,  have  been 
detefted  in  all  ages ;  and  therefore  we 
are  not  to  wonder  at  the  poignancy 
of  the  wit  in  the  following  lines  up¬ 
on  oue  of  that  infamous  profeflioa  : 

“  Here  lies  ten  in  the  hundred 
In  the  ground  fart  ramm’d  : 

'Tis  an  hundred  to  ten 
i!ut  his  foul  is  damn’d.” 

And  yet,  Mr  Editor,  if  ten  per 
cent,  be  the  caufe  of  damnation,  I  am 
fore  afraid  we  live  at  prefent  in  a  moft 
damnahle  age. 

I  quote  the  following  upon  ac¬ 
count  of  the  rhymes,  which  arc  very 
peculiar,  and  have  been  of  late  very 
fucccfsfully  imitated  by  fome  political 
poets,  and  Hudibraftic  ferio-comic 
Eclogue  writers." 

“  Under  this  Jione, 

I.ies  John  Knapti'X, 

Mt’ho  d\ed  jujf  ’ 

'I'he  iSth  of  f.ugiifl 
-  l.I  1)  XC.  and  one,  , 

Of  this  church  Pcii-eanon." 

Thcfc  lines  arc  to  be  found  in  the 
Cathedral  church  of  Norwich,  to 
which  I  refer  my  readers  for  further 
particulars. 

But  if  truth,  perfpicuity,  wit,  gra- 
i;ity,  and  every  property  pertaining 
to  the  ancient  or  modern  epitaph, 
may  be  cxpccltd  united  in  one  fingle 
epitaph,  it  is  in  one  made  for  a  Mr 
Biirbldge,  a  tragedian  in  the  days 
of  bhakcfpcaie ;  but  whether  it  comes 
from  the  pen  of  that  great  poet,  I 
cannot  determine.  Its  brevity  parti¬ 
cularly  recommends  it,  the  following 
being  the  whole ; 

“  Exit  Buriid^e.” 

There  is  a-fuperiority  of  merit  ia 
the  following,  which  would  not  dif* 
grace  a  poet  pf  eminence,  on 'the  ua> 
timely  death  of  a  (hild;. 
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*'  At  careful  nurfes  to  their  bed  do  lay 
Their  children,  which  too  long  would  wan- 
'  tons  play; 

So  to  prevent  all  my  enfuing  crimes, 
Nature,  my  nurfe,  laid  me  Co  bed  betimes.” 

The  thought  is  quaint,  and  has 
beauty,  although  the  verfification 
cannot  be  commended. 

Many  of  the  old  epitaphs  fpeak 


very  familiarly  of  Dtath^  as  If  he  was 
a.  next-door  neighbour,  on  whom 
they  might  at  any  time  crack  their 
jokes — thus,  upon  a  collier, 

“  Here  lies  the  collier  John  of  Nalbet, 
By  whom  Death  nothing  gain’d  he /wort  / 
For  living  he  was  duj}  and  ajhes. 

And  being  dead  he  is  no  more." 

Tt  and  C.  Mag, 


Advantages  refultlng  frtfn  the  late  Votages  of  DisCOVEsr. 


TH  E  benefits  derived  to  mankind 
in  general,  from  the  late  voy¬ 
ages  of  Difeovery,  may  be  confider- 
td  under  five  general  heads.  I.  'I'he 
accelfixiis  to  Geographical  Know¬ 
ledge  ;  1 1.  Commercial  Advantages; 
111.  Improvements  in  Science;  IV. 
in  Philofuphical  and  Religious  Spe¬ 
culations  ;  and  V.  Benefits  to  the 
Difeovered. 

Accefions  to  Geographical  Knoou- 
ledge. 

1.  The  true  pofition  of  Falk¬ 
land’s  Ifiands  was  unknown.  '1  his 
was  fettled  by  Byron  in  1764;  Cap¬ 
tain  Cook  alfo  difeovered  feveral 
land.',  particularly  Sandwich-Land, 
the  molt  fouthern  difeovery  yet  made. 

2.  The  outlets,  tides,  windings, 
&c.  of  the  Strait  of  Magelhaens,  have 
been  thoroughly  invelligatcd,  and  a 
Chart  drawn  up  of  them^  by  Byron, 
VV'allis,  and  Carteret. 

3.  The  other  paflage  into  the 
fouthern  Atlantic  by  Cape  Horn,  fo 
formidable  to  Lord  Aiifun  and  Pi- 
zarro,  has  been  ftripped  of  its  terrors 
by  a  feries  of  the  inoft  fatisfattory 
obfervations,  begun  at  the  weft  en¬ 
trance  of  the  btrait  of  Magelhaens, 
and  carried  on  round  I'erra  del  Fu- 
ego,  and  thiough  the  Strait  of  le 
Maire. 

4.  Views  of  ambition  or  avarice 
had  hitheilo  prevented  the  Pacific 
Ocean  from  being  known;  the  great 
objedls  having  been,  either  to  find  the 
eafieft  way  to  the  Moluccas  or  Afia- 
tic  fpice-iflands,  or  to  take  the  beaten 
Vol.  I.  N®  2. 


path,  within  the  limits  of  which  2 
Spantih  gakon  might  be  found; 
Mandano  and  Quiros  had,  however, 
by  deviating  from  this  track,  and 
holding  a  wcfterly  one  from  Callao, 
found  fome  iflands,  which  they  be¬ 
lieved  announced  the  exiftence  of  a 
fouthern  continent.  The  once  en- 
terprtfing  Dutch,  too,  judging  that 
nothing  new  could  be  gained  by  ad¬ 
hering  to  the  ufual  paffage  on  the 
north  fide  of  the  line,  traverfed  this 
ocean  from  Cape  Horn  to  the  Ealb 
Indies,  croffing  the  South  tropic,  (Ic 
Maire  and  Schouten  in  1616,  Rog- 
gevin  in  1722,  and  Tafman  In  1642.) 
The  difeoveries,  however,  were  few, 
and  were  made  very  Impcrfcftly.— 
Now, 

All  the  lands,  of  which  any  ac¬ 
count  had  been  given,  have  been 
looked  for,  and  brought  into  geo¬ 
graphy,  or  expelled  for  ever  from  it. 
Thus  the  Tierra  Auftraliadel  Efpl- 
rltu  Santo  of  Quiros,  has  been  found 
to  give  up  Its  b^d  pretenfions  of  be¬ 
ing  the  part  of  a  fouthern  continent, 
by  Captain  Cook,  who  failed  round 
it,  and  affigned  its  true  pofition  and 
moderate  bounds  in  the  Archlpclagoi 
of  the  New  Hebrides. 

The  Pacific  Ocean,  within  the 
South  tropic,  repeatedly  traverfed  In 
every  direftlon,  has  been  found  to 
fwarm  with  a  feemingly  endlefs  pro- 
fufion  of  habitable  fpots  of  land. 
Idands  fcattered  through  the  ama¬ 
zing  fpace  of  near  fourfeore  degrees 
of  longitude,  feparated  at  various  dl- 
R  ftancesy 
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ftanccR,  or  grouped  in  various  clu¬ 
tters,  have,  as  it  were,  ftarted  into 
exiftence. 

The  extent  of  the  South  Pacific 
Ocean  to  the  Weft,  the  lands  which 
bound  it,  and  the  connection  be¬ 
tween  new  and  old  difeoverits,  were 
to  be  afeertained. — This,  too,  has 
been  done  by  the  accurate  furvey  of 
the  Eaftern  coall  of  New  Holland, 
from  j8®  to  within  lOj-®  of  the  e- 
quinoAial,  made  partly  by  Cook  and 
partly  by  Furneaux  ;  by  which  it 
appears,  that  Van  Diemen’s  I^and  is 
connected  with  Cook’s  New  South 
Wales,  and  that  the  whole  on  this 
fide  makes  part  of  New  Holland, 
(that  fifth  part  of  the  world  which 
is  now  difeovered  to  be  of  f(»  ama¬ 
zing  a  magnitude,  that  it  is  laiger 
than  any  other  country  in  the  known 
woild  that  does  not  bear  the  name 
of  a  continent. ) 

New  Zealand  had  been  difeovered 
by  Tafman  ;  but  no  part  of  its  pofi- 
tion,  except  its  Weft  fide,  being 
known,  it  had  been  thought  to  be 
part  of  a  fouthern  continent.  It  is 
now  thoroughly  explored,  and  found 
to  be  only  very  large  illands. 

New  Holland  has  been  found  not 
to  join  to  New  Guinea  ;  but  there 
is  a  communication  from  the  South 
Pacific  to  the  Indian  ocean,  through 
Endeavour  Strait.  '1  he  importance 
of  this  difeovery  to  navigation,  ap 
pears  from  the  following  confidcra- 
tion — M.  Bougainville  chofe  rather 
to  work  ninety  leagues  dircCfly  to 
windward,  at  the  time  when  his  peo¬ 
ple  were  in  the  utmoft  diilr'efs  for 
provifions,  than  to  rilk  finding  a 
paflage  hy  ptiftvcriug  iu  his  wefter- 
ly  courfe. 

Dampicr  had  feparated  new  Gui¬ 
nea  from  New  Britain  ;  but  Caiterct 
has  found  that  new  Britain  itfelf  is  di¬ 
vided  into  two  ifiands.  Si  George’s 
channel,  through  which  his  ihip 
found  its  way  from  the  Pacific  into 


the  Indian  ocean,  is  a  much  better 
and  (horter  pafiage,  whether  from 
the  eaftward  or  weftward,  than  round 
all  the  illands  and  lands  to  the  north¬ 
ward. 

5.  The  Southern  continent,  the 
difeovery  of  which  was  the  objeft  of 
Captain  Cook’s  fecond  voyage,  has 
funk  never  to  rife  again.  We  have 
now  ocular  drmonftration,  that  the 
Captain,  in  his  perfevering  refearches, 
failed  over  many  an  extenfivc  conti¬ 
nent,  fuppofed  to  have  been  feen  by 
former  navigators  ;  and  we  know  that 
the  equilibrium  Is  effcftually  prefer- 
ved,  though  the  propo  tion  of  fea  ac¬ 
tually  failed  through,  leaves  no  fuf- 
ficient  fpace  for  the  correfponding 
mafs  of  land,  xvhich,  on  fpeculative 
arguments,  had  been  fuppofed  to  be 
neceflary. 

6  in  the  Journal  of  the  laft  voy¬ 
age  which  the  Spaniards  made  in 
'775  Hpon  the  coaft  of  America, 
they  boaft  of  having  reached  fo  high 
a  latitude  as  yS**,  beyond  what  any 
other  navigators  had  been  able  to  ef¬ 
fect  in  thofc  feas.  But,  ‘  without  dl- 
mlnlfiiing,’  fays  Dr  Douglas  *,  ‘  from 
the  merit  of  their  performance,  we 
may  be  permitted  to  fay,  that  it  will 
appear  very  inconfiderable  indeed,  in 
comparlfon  of  what  Captain  Cook 
efi'e^fted.  Bclides  exploring  the  land 
in  the  South-India  Ocean,  of  which 
Kerguelen,  in  two  voyages,  had  been 
able  to  obtain  but  a  very  imperfeft 
kiiowlcdge  ;  adding  alfo  many  confi- 
derable  acceifions  to  the  geography 
of  the  Friendly  Ifiands;  and  difeo- 
vering  the  noble  group,  now  called 
Sandwich  Illands,  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  of  which 
not  the  fainted  trace  can  be  met  with 
ill  the  account  of  any  former  voyage; 
belidc  thefe  preliminary  difcoverics, 
the  reader  will  find,  that  In  one  fum- 
mtr  our  Fngliih  navigator  difeo¬ 
vered  a  much  larger  proportion  of  the 
N.  W.  coaft  of  America  than  tho 
Spa- 
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Spaniards,  though  fettled  in  the 
neighbourhood,  had,  in  all  their  at¬ 
tempts,  for  above  two  hundred  years, 
been  able  to  do ;  that  he  has  put  it 
beyond  all  doubt  that  Bee  ring  and 
TfeherikofF  had  really  difcovered  the 
continent  of  America  in  1741,  and 
has  alfo  eilablKhed  the  prolongation 
of  that  continent  wetlward  oppofite 
Kamtfchatka,  which  fpcculative  wri¬ 
ters,  wedded  to  favourite  fy Items, 
had  affefted  fo  mueh  to  difbelieve, 
and  which,  though  admitted  by  Mul¬ 
ler,  had,  fince  he  wrote,  been  con- 
fidered  as  difproved  by  later  Ruffian 
difeoveries ;  that,  befides  afeertain- 
ing  the  true  pofition  of  the  weltcrn 
coaft  of  America,  with  fome  incon- 
fiderable  interruptions,  from  lati- 
titude  44°  up  to  beyond  the  latitu<!c 
70**,  he  has  alfo  afeertained  the  poii- 
tion  of  the  N.  E.  extremity  of  Afia, 
by  confirming  Beering’s  difeoveries 
in  172S,  and  adding  extenfive  aecef- 
iions  of  his  own ;  that  he  has  given 
us  more  athentic  information  con¬ 
cerning  the  illands  lying  between  the 
two  continents,  than  the  Kamtfchat¬ 
ka  traders,  ever  fince  Beeriiig  firil 
taught  them  to  venture  on  this  fea, 
had  been  able  to  procure  ;  that,  by 
fixing  the  relative  fituation  of  Afia 
and  Anicrlca,  and  difeovering  tl»e 
narrow  bounds  of  the  Strait  that  di 
vidcs  them,  he  has  thrown  a  bla/.e  of 
light  upon  this  important  part  of  the 
geography  of  the  globe,  and  fdveJ 
the  puzzling  problem  about  the  pr^o- 
pling  of  America,  by  tribes  deftitute 
of  the  neceflary  means  to  attempt 
long  navigations ;  and,  laltly,  that, 
though  the  principal  objeA  of  the 
voyage  failed,  the  world  will  be 
greatly  benefited  even  by  the  failure, 
as  it  has  brought  us  to  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  exiftence  of  the  impe¬ 
diments  which  future  navigators  may 
expert  to  meet  with  in  attempting 
to  go  to  the  Eafl  Indies  thro’  Bee- 
ring’s  Strait. 

Of  the  Ctmmfrcial  Advantages  Dr 
Douglas  expreffes  very  (anguine  ex- 


pedtations.  And  among  the  /m- 
provements  in  Science  he  ranks  the 
acceffion  to  Nautical  Ailronomy, 
which  was  in  its  infancy  when  thefe 
voyages  were  firll  undertaken  cu¬ 
rious  and  uucxpei^ed  obfervations  in 
regard  to  the  tides  ;  much  informa¬ 
tion  refpeifingthe  dirtftion  and  force 
of  currentb  at  fea,  ufeful  even  to  na¬ 
vigators  nearer  home  ;  experimenta 
on  the  depth  of  the  fea,  its  tempe¬ 
rature  and  faltnefs  in  a  v .  riety  of  cli¬ 
mates  and  places  ;  a  foundation  for 
improvements  in  magnetifin  ;  obfer¬ 
vations  on  the  effects  of  gravity  in 
difi'erent  and  very  dillant  places  ;  bo¬ 
tanical  acquifitions  by  Dr  Solandcr, 
6tc.  and,  above  all,  the  grand  im¬ 
provement  on  the  happinefsof  man¬ 
kind,  by  the  mode  difcovered  by 
Captain  Cook  of  preferving  health 
among  a  numerous  (hip’s  company, 
in  long  voyages,  variety  of  climates, 
and  amidlt  continued  hardfhips  and 
fatigues. 

Under  the  head  of  Philop:phicnl'ix\A. 
Religious  Speculations, — “  however 
remote.”  fays  Dr  Douglas,  “  or  fe- 
cludcd  from  frequent  intercouife  with 
more  poliffied  nations,  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  any  parts  of  the  world  be,  if 
liillory  or  our  own  obfervation  (hould 
make  it  evident  that  they  have  been 
formerly  vilited,  and  that  foreign 
manners,  and  opinions,  and  langua¬ 
ges,  have  been  blended  with  their 
own,  little  ufe  ean  be  made  of  what 
is  obferved  among  fuch  people,  to¬ 
ward  diawing  a  re.il  piAure  of  man 
in  his  natural  uncultivated  (late. 
This  i'eems  to  be  the  fituation  of  the 
inhabitants  of  moll  of  the  illands  that 
lie  contiguous  to  the  continent  of  A- 
lia  ;  and  of  whofc  manners  and  infti- 
tulions  the  Europeans  who  occa- 
fionally  vifit  tiiem,  have  frequently 
given  us  accounts.  But  the  illands 
which  our  enterprifingdifeoverersvi- 
fited  in  the  centre  of  the  .South  Pa¬ 
cific  Ocean,  and  are  indeed  the 
principal  feenes  of  their  operations, 
were  untrodden  ground.  The  in- 
R  2  ha- 
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habitant)!,  as  far  as  could  be  ob-  produftions  of  their  perfevering  la* 


fcrvcd,  were  unmixed  with  any  dif¬ 
ferent  tribe,  by  occafional  intcrcourfc, 
fubfcquent  to  their  original  fettle- 
ment  there  ;  le.i  entirely  to  their 
own  powers  for  eveiy  art  of  life;  and 
to  their  own  remote  traditions  for 
every  political  or  religious  cuftom  or 
inttitution  ;  uninformed  by  fcience  ; 
unimproved  by  education ;  in  Ihort, 
a  fit  foil  from  whence  a  careful  ob- 
ferver  could  colleA  fafts  for  forming 
a  judgment  how  far  unaflided  hu¬ 
man  nature  will  be  apt  to  degene¬ 
rate,  and  in  what  refpefts  it  can  c- 
ver  be  able  to  excel.  Who  could 
have  thought,  that  the  brutal  fero¬ 
city  of  feeding  upon  human  flelh, 
and  the  hot  rid  fuperftition  of  offer¬ 
ing  human  facrifices,  (hotild  be  found 
to  exill  amongll  the  natives  lately 
difcovercd  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  who, 
in  other  refpedfs,  appear  to  be  no 
ftrangers  to  the  fine  feelings  of  hu¬ 
manity,  to  have  arrived  at  a  certain 
llage  of  focial  life,  and  to  be  habi¬ 
tuated  to  fubotdination  and  govern¬ 
ment,  which  tend  fo  naturally  to  re- 
prefs  the  ebullitions  of  wild  paffion, 
and  expand  the  latent  powers  of  the 
underftanding. 

‘  Or,  if  we  turn  from  this  me¬ 
lancholy  piifure,  wliich  will  fiiggell 
copious  matter  for  pliilofophical  Ipe- 
culation,  can  we,  without  allonilh- 
ment,  obferve  to  what  a  degree  of 
perfeflion  the  fame  tribe  ( and  indeed 
we  may  here  join,  in  fome  of  thofe 
inftances,  the  American  tribes  vifited 
in  the  courfe  of  the  prefent  voyage) 
have  carried  their  favourite  amuie- 
iiicnts,  the  plaintive  longs  of  their 
women,  their  dramatic  entertain¬ 
ments,  their  dances,  their  Olympian 
games,  as  we  may  call  them ;  the 
orations  of  their  chiefs  ;  the  chants 
of  their  priefts.  the  folemnity  oftlieir 
religious  procelfions  ;  their  arts  and 
manufafturcs ;  their  ingenious  con¬ 
trivances  to  fupply  the  want  of  pro¬ 
per  materials,  and  of  effective  tools 
and  machines ;  and  the  wonderful 


hour  under  a  complication  of  difad- 
vantages  ;  their  cloth  and  their 
mats;  their  weapons  ;  their  fiOiing- 
inllriimcnts  ;  their  ornaments  ;  their 
utcufils;  which  in  defign  and  in  ex¬ 
ecution,  may  vie  with  whatever  mo¬ 
dern  Europe  or  clafiical  antiquity 
can  exhibit  ? 

‘  1 1  is  a  favourite  ftudy  with  the 
fcholar  to  trace  the  remains  of  Gre¬ 
cian  or  Kuman  workmanfhip  ;  he 
turns  over  his  Montfaucon  with 
learned  fatisfadion  ;  and  he  gazes 
with  rapture  on  the  noble  colledion 
of  Sir  William  Hamilton.  The  a- 
miifcment  is  rational  and  inffrudivc. 
But  will  not  his  curiofity  be  more 
awakened,  will  he  not  find  even 
more  real  matter  for  important  re- 
fledion,  by  paifing  an  hour  in  fur- 
veying  the  numerous  fptcimens  of 
the  ingenuity  of  our  ncwly-difcover- 
ed  friends,  brought  from  the  utmoft 
receffes  of  the  globe,  to  enrich  the 
Britifh  Mufeum  and  the  valuable  rc- 
pofitory  of  Sir  Afhton  Lever  ?  If 
the  curiofitics  of  Sir  Afhton’s  Sand¬ 
wich-room  alone  were  the  only  ac- 
quifition  gained  hy  our  \4fit3  to  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  who,  that  has  taflc  to 
admire,  or  even  eyes  to  behold, 
could  hefitate  to  pr  nounce  that  Cap¬ 
tain  Cook  had  not  failed  in  vain  ? 
The  expence  of  his  three  vovages  did 
not  per  aps  far  exceed  that  of  dig- 
ging  out  the  buried  contents  of  Eler- 
culaneum.  And  we  may  add.  that 
the  novelties  of  the  Society  or  Sand¬ 
wich  1  (lands,  feem  better  calculated 
to  engage  the  attention  of  the  ftudi- 
oi:s  in  our  times,than  the  antiquities 
which  c.xh.hit  proofs  of  Roman  mag¬ 
nificence. 

On  the  fourth  head.  Dr  Douglas 
aiiu  mentions  other  particulars:  fuch 
as  the  afccrtalning  of  the  reality  of 
the  cxiftence  of  a  gigantic  race  in 
I’atagonia,  a  diftrid  bordering  on 
the  north  fide  of  the  Strait  of  Ma- 
gclhaens :  obfervations  on  the  mi¬ 
grations  of  the  various  families  and 
tribes 
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tribes  that  have  peopled  the  globe ;  great  difeovery,  or  at  lead  the  full 
demonftrating,  that  from  Madagaf-  confirmation  of  the  great  difeovery, 
car  to  the  Marquefas  and  Eailer  of  the  vicinity  of  the  two  continents 
llland,  that  is,  nearly  from  the  call  of  Afia  and  America,  we  truft  that 
fide  of  Africa  till  we  approach  to-  we  (hall  not  be  any  more  ridiculed 
ward  the  weft  fide  of  America,  a  for  believing  that  the  former  could 
fpace  including  above  half  the  cir-  eafily  furnilh  its  inhabitants  to  the 
cumfcrcnce  of  the  globe,  the  Afiatic  latter.  And  thus,  to  all  the  various 
nation  called  Malayans  (the  Phani-  good  purpofes  already  enumerated, 
nicians,  as  we  may  call  them,  of  the  as  anfwered  by  our  late  voyages,  we 
Oriental  world)  have  founded  colo-  may  add  this  laft,  though  not  the 
nies  through  almoft  every  intermc-  lealt  Important,  that  they  have  done 
diate  ftage  of  this  immenfe  traft,  in  fervice  to  religion,  by  robbing  infidc- 
iflands  at  amazing  diftances  from  the  lity  of  a  favourite  objeftion  to  the 
Mother  Continent,  and  ignorant  of  credibility  of  the  Mofaic  account  of 
each  other’s  exiftence  ;  with  thedif-  the  peopitng  ef  the  earth  *. 
covery,  by  Captain  Cook,  that  the  Bentjits  to  the  Difeovered.  *  Hl- 
tfquimaux  Indians,  hitherto  only  therto,’  continues  Dr  Douglas,  ‘  we 
found  feated  on  the  coafts  of  Labra-  have  confidered  our  voyages  as  having 
dorc  and  Hudfon’s  Bay,  who  differ  benefited  the  dlfcoverers.  But  it 
in  fevetal  charadferiftic  marks  from  will  be  alked.  Have  they  conveyed, 
the  inland  inhabitants  of  North  A-  or  are  they  likely' ever  to  convey,  any 
merica,  and  who,  about  20  years  benefit  to  the  difeovered  ?  It  would 
ago,  were  found  to  agree  with  the  afford  exqulfite  fatlsfadlion  to  every 
Greenlanders  in  every  citcumftance  benevolent  mind  to  be  inftrufted  in 
of  cuftoms  and  language  that  can  de-  fadfs  which  might  enable  us,  with- 
monllrate  an  original  identity  of  na-  out  hefitation,  to  anfwer  this  que- 
tion,  are  the  fame  tribe  who  now  ftlon  in  the  affirmative.  And  yet, 
adtually  inhabit  the  iflands  and  coafts  perhaps,  we  may  indulge  the  plea- 
on  the  weft  fide  of  North  America,  ling  hope,  that,  even  in  this  relpcdf, 
oppofite  Kamtfchatka  ;  and  that  our  (hips  have  not  failed  in  vain.  O- 
they  are  to  be  found  at  Norton  ther  difcoverles  of  new  countries 
Sound,  at  Oonalafhka,  and  at  Prince  have,  in  tffedf,  been  wars,  or  rather 
William’s  Sound;  that  is,  near  1500  maffacres ;  nations  have  been  no 
leagues  from  their  ftations  in  Green-  fooner  found  out,  than  they  have 
land,  and  on  the  Labradore  coaft.  been  extirpated ;  and  the  horrid 
He  concludes  this  head  with  the  fol-  cruelties  of  the  conquerors  of  Mexico 
lowing  very  intcreUlng  obfervation  :  and  Peru  can  never  be  remembered, 
*  There  arc  other  doubts  of  a  more  without  hluftiing  for  religion  and  hu- 
important  kind,  which,  it  may  be  man  nature.  But  when  the  recedes 
hoped,  will  now  no  longer  perplex  of  the  globe  are  inveftigated,  not  to 
the  Ignorant,  or  furnilh  matter  of  ca-  enlarge  private  dominion,  but  to  pro- 
vil  to  the  ill-intentioned.  After  the  mote  general  knowledge;  when  we 

vilit 

*  A  rnntrTirf  rf  revtlatijn  is  generally  the  refirlr  of  ignorance,  roneeited  of  i:s  pOf- 
fiffiiig  fuperior  kno» ledge.  Obferve  how  the  author  of  Ricberebti  Pbihf'jfhiques  fur  let  A- 
vericuiiii,  cxprclTcs  hitnlelf  on  this  very  point  ;  •*  This  diOanre,  which  Mr  Aniermonjr 
alfefts  to  think  of  fuch  fttiall  inrportance,  is  nearly  eight  hurdretl  French  letgues  eicroft  a  ian~ 
gereus  'ceen,  which  it  is  impoffible  to  traverie  in  fiich  wretched  and  (lender  ranocs  as,  ac- 
cordinj;  to  Vfbrand  Ides,  are  thofe  of  the  Tungules,  &c.  &c.”  Had  this  writer  known  that 
the  two  continents  are  not  atrove  thirteen  leagues  (inticad  of  eight  hundred)  dillani  from 
each  other,  and  that,  even  in  that  narrow  fpace  of  Tea,  there  are  intervening  iflands,  he 
would  not  have  ventured  to  urge  this  argument  in  oppofition  to  Mr  Bell’s  notion  of  the 
a|uastcr  from  which  North  America  received  its  original  inhabitants. 
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Yifit  new  tribes  of  our  fellow-crea¬ 
tures,  as  friends ;  and  wifh  only  to 
learn  that  they  cxill,  in  order  to 
bring  them  within  the  pale  of  the 
offices  of  humanity,  and  to  relieve  the 
wants  of  their  imperfedt  Hate  of  fo- 
ciety,  by  communicating  to  them 
our  fuperior  attainments ;  voyages  of 
difeovery  planned  with  fuch  benevo¬ 
lent  views  by  George  the  Third,  and 
executed  by  Cook,  have  not,  we 
trull,  totally  failed  in  this  refpe^. 
Our  repeated  vilits,  and  long  conti¬ 
nued  intercourfe  with  the  natives  of 
the  Friendly,  Society,  and  Sand¬ 
wich  Iflands,  cannot  but  have  dart¬ 
ed  fome  rays  of  light  on  the  infant 
minds  of  thofe  poor  people.  The 
uncommon  objeas  they  have  thus 
had  opportunities  of  obferving  and 
admiring,  will  naturally  tend  to  en¬ 
large  their  ftock  of  ideas,  and  to 
furnilh  new  materials  for  the  exer- 
eife  of  their  rcafon.  Comparing 
themfclvcs  with  their  vifitors,  they 
cannot  but  be  llruck  with  the  deepefi 
convidlion  of  their  own  inferiority, 
and  be  impelled  by  the  llrongeft 
motives  to  Itrivc  to  emerge  from  it, 
and  to  rife  nearer  to  a  level  with  thofe 
children  of  the  Sun  who  deigned  to 
look  upon  them,  and  left  behind 
fo  many  fpecimens  of  their  generous 
and  humane  attention.  The  very 
introduflio.n  of  our  ufeful  animals  and 
vegetables,  by  adding  frelh  means  of 
fubfiileuce,  will  have  added  to  their 
comforts  of  life  and  immediate  en¬ 
joyments  ;  and  if  this  be  the  only 
benefit  they  are  ever  to  receive,  who 


will  pronounce  that  much  has  not 
been  gained  ?  But  may  we  not  carry 
our  wilhes  and  our  hopes  ilill  farther? 
Great  Britain  itlelf,  when  firft  vi- 
fited  by  the  Phoenicians,  was  inha¬ 
bited  by  painted  favages,  not,  per¬ 
haps,  blcffed  with  higher  attain¬ 
ments  than  are  pofieffed  by  the  pre- 
fent  natives  of  New  Zealand  ;  cer¬ 
tainly  Icfs  civilized  than  thofe  of 
Tongataboo  or  Otaheite.  Our  ha¬ 
ving  opened  an  intercourfe  with 
them  is  the  firll  Hep  toward  their 
improvement.  Who  knows,  but  that 
our  late  voyages  may  be  the  means 
appointed  by  Providence  of  fpread- 
ing  in  due  time  the  bleifin^s  of  ci¬ 
vilization  amongft  the  numerous 
tribes  of  the  South  Pacific  Ocean  j 
of  aboliihing  their  horrid  repaits  and 
their  horrid  rites  ;  and  of  laying  the 
foundation  for  future  and  more  ef- 
fcftual  plans,  to  prepare  them  for 
holding  an  honourable  ilation  a- 
mongll  the  nations  of  the  earth  ? 
This  at  leail  is  certain,  that  our 
having,  as  it  were,  brought  them 
into  exlftencc  by  our  extenfive  re- 
fearches,  will  fuggcll  to  us  frelh  mo¬ 
tives  of  devout  gratitude  to  the  Su¬ 
preme  Being  for  having  bleflcd  us 
with  advantages  hitherto  with-held 
from  fo  great  a  proportion  of  the  hu¬ 
man  race ;  and  will  operate  pow¬ 
erfully  to  Indte  us  to  perfevtre  in 
every  feafiblc  attempt,  to  be  his  In- 
ftniments  in  refeuing  millions  of  fel¬ 
low  creatures  from  llicir  ptef(.nt  flatc 
of  humiliation. 


CoNujuGAL  Prudence. 

Lettir  from  Lady  - to  Miffci  - . 


TTEaven  forbid  that  my  beloved 
young  friends  Ihould  ever  meet 
(if  they  enter  the  maniage-llate) 
with  a  hulband  like  Sir  William 

S - j  or  if  they  unfortunately 

fhould  do  fo,  may  they  be  enabled  to 


imitate  the  tranfeendent  goodnefs  of 
his  admirable  wife.  I  found  her 
yefterday  weeping  over  a  letter 
which  lay  before  her,  and  which, 
from  the  long  Intimacy  Ihe  has  been 
pleafed  to  honour  me  with,  (he  fald  f 

was 
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was  intitled  to  read.  I  haftily  ran 
over  the  contents  j  and  could  not 
help  dropping  a  tear  of  compaiTion 
for  the  unhappy  writer,  who  i  found 
was  an  unfortunate  young  woman, 
who  had  been  fcduccd  by  Sir  Wil¬ 
liam  S - fume  years  fince,  by 

whom  he  had  two  children ;  and  now 
wat  fo  inhuman  as  to  abandon  both 
her  and  the  little  innocents  to  want. 

I  was  paiticularly  itruck  with  this 
affefting  letter,  in  which  there  was 
an  air  of  plaintive  tendernef*!,  not 
ufually  met  with  from  the  unhappy 
wretches  cajl  wit  to  infamy;  as  they 
too  frequently  acquire  the  moit 
hardened  degree  of  guilt.  1  could 
not  help  feeling  much  when  I  came 
to  this  line  of  the  poor  young  wo¬ 
man’s  letter : — ‘*  Little  Billy  is  now 
(landing  by  me,  crying  for  bread; — 
alas!  1  have  not  a  moifel  cither  for 
him  or  myftlf.”  The  pollfcript,  too, 
greatly  affefted  me,  in  which  were 
only  the  following  words: 

“  You  promifed  to  pay  for  Tom¬ 
my’s  fchooling.” 

I  a(ked  Lady  S - what  (he  in¬ 

tended  to  do  ?  It  requires  (faid  the 
excellent  w’oman )  not  the  leaft  con- 
fideration  :  1  (hall  order  an  handfome 
annuity  to  be  fettled  on  this  unhappy 
objed  for  life  ; — and  1  will  fend  im¬ 
mediately  for  the  poor  boys,  and 
provide  every  neceflary  comfort  for 
their  relief ;  the  children  of  my  huf- 
band  (hall  not  perilh  whilft  I  have 
the  means  to” — A  tear  here  forced 
its  way.  She  that  moment  fent  a 
bank  bill  to  the  diftrelTcd  mother, 
and  ordered  the  children  to  be 
brought  back  by  the  bearer  of  her 
bounty.  I  hey  were  two  fine  boys  : 
their  apparel  (habby  beyond  deferip- 

tion.  Lady  S - with  her  own 

hands  began  drefilng  them  with  fume 
fuits  (he  had  procured  for  that  pur- 
pofe  ;  and  they  were  exprefling  their 
joy  and  innocent  furprife  at  what 
they  called  their  finery:  “  Look, 


brother  Billy,  at  my  coat.” — “  And 
fee  (faid  Tommy)  what  fine  dock¬ 
ings  the  kind  lady  has  given  me!”— 

“  Poor  babes!”  (faid  Lady  S - , 

her  fine  eyes  fuflFufed  with  tender  e- 
motion,  whilft  with  an  angel’s  fweet- 
refs  (he  continued:)  “  Alas!  ye 
guilty  parents  of  a  negledled  off- 
fpring,  what  a  refined  pleafure  do 
you  lofe  by  your  (hameful  treatment 
of  fuch  engaging  little  prattlers!” — 
At  that  moment  the  door  opened, 
and  Sir  William  entered — he  darted. 
“  See  here,  my  dear,”  faid  (he— 
“  Whofe  brats  arc  thefe  ?”  inter¬ 
rupted  he. — Alas !”  replied  this  a- 
miable  woman,  “  why  do  you  ne- 
gle£t,  and  why  have  you  left  to  pe¬ 
rilh,  thefe  lovely  boys  and  their  un¬ 
happy  mother  ?  Why,  my  dear, 
would  you  not  inform  me  of  thefe 
unfortunate  little  pledges  ?  1  have  a 
heart,  I  hope,  enlarged  enough  to 
receive  them  as  my  own ;  for  are 
they  not  my  hulband’s  ?” — “  Thou 
heavenly  woman  !”  returned  he,  lod 
in  aftonilhment  at  her  unequalled  ge- 
nerofity,  “  is  it  thut  thou  upbraided 
me  for  my  infidelity  to  the  mod  ami¬ 
able  woman  that  ever  exifted  I — O, 
my  Love,  forgive  ! — but  that’s  im- 
pofTiblc  !  I  am,  1  will  be  only  yours. 
— But  where  is  the  unhappy  woman 
which”— I  have  taken  care  of 
every  thing,”  replied  the  angelic 

Lady  S - ;  “  I  (hall  remit  her  a 

very  fufficient  fum  yearly  for  her  fup- 
port.  As  to  thefe  children,  thefe 
lovely  little  ones,  their  education 
(hall  be  my  care/’  Go,)d  God  !” 
exclaimed  Sir  William,  “  this  is  too 
much.  O  my  Harriet,  what  a  gene¬ 
rous  triumph  have  you  gained  !”  He 
fondly  clafped  her  to  his  bread,  whild 
a  fileiit  tear  dole  down  her  cheek. 

I  was  too  much  aiTeflcd  with  this 
interefting  fccne  not  to  take  the  firft 
opportunity  of  retiring,  loft  in  ad¬ 
miration  of  a  woman  who  does  ho¬ 
nour  to  her  fex. 
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An  East-Ihdiam  Custom. 


The  infenfibility  of  the  Hindoos 
to  the  dillreffes  and  dangers  of 
their  fellow-creatures,  appears  to 
me  a  wonderful  phenomenon.  Per¬ 
haps  that  delpotifm  which  has  long 
been  exercifed  under  the  Mogul  ty¬ 
ranny,  by  familiarlfing  the  mind  to 
fcenes  of  death,  has  blunted  a  fcnfe 
of  its  terro*!.  Perhaps  thofe  ideas 
of  predeftination  and  irrefiilible  fate, 
which  prevail  in  Alia  and  in  all  de- 
fpotic  governments,  prepares  the 
mind  for  an  aequiefcencc  in  all  e- 
vents.  Whatever  may  be  the  caufe, 
it  is  certain  that  death  is  regarded 
with  lefs  horror  in  India  than  in  any 
other  country  in  the  world.  The 
origin  and  the  end  of  all  things,  fay 
the  philolophers  of  India  of  the  pre 
fent  times,  i»  a  vacuum.  A  Hate  of 
repofe  is  the  Hate  of  greateH  perfec¬ 
tion  :  and  this  is  the  Hate  after  which 
a  wife  man  alpires.  It  is  better,  fay 
the  Hindoos,  to  lit  than  to  walk, 
and  to  deep  than  to  wake ;  but  death 
is  the  bell  of  all. 

Although  the  praftlce  of  Hindoo 
women  burning  thcmfelvcs  on  the  fu¬ 
neral  piles  of  their  hulbands,  and  em¬ 
bracing  in  the  mean  time  their  dead 
bodies  in  their  arms,  be  not  lo  general 
now  as  it  has  formerly  been,  yet  does 
it  Hill  prevail  among  fomeof  the  wives 
of  men  of  high  cajl  and  condition  : 
and  although  this  effort  of  frantic 
love,  courage,  and  ambition,  be 
deemed  an  aggrandizement  of  the 
family  and  relations  of  both  hufband 
and  wife,  but  efpccially  of  the  wife’s; 
yet  their  friends  and  relations  con- 
Hantly  endeavour  todiffuadc  the  wo¬ 
men,  who  declare  their  refolutions  of 
burning,  from  carrying  them  into  ex¬ 
ecution.  Even  the  Brahmins  do  not 
encourage  this  pradlice. 

The  caufes  which  infpire  Hindoo 
women  with  this  defperate  refolutiou 
are,  I  imagine,  the  following  : 

In  the  firll  place,  as  the  wife  has, 


from  her  earlieft  Infancy,  been  be¬ 
trothed  in  marriage  to  her  hufband, 
and  from  that  time  has  never  been 
permitted  to  fee  another  man  ;  as  (Ire 
is  inHruiited  to  believe  that  he  is  per¬ 
fectly  accomplilhed,  and  taught  to 
refpecl  and  honour  him  ;  as,  after 
confummation.  Hie  is  (hut  up  from 
the  company,  converfation,  and  even 
the  light  of  other  men,  with  Hill 
greater  care,  if  poHible,  than  before, 
being  now  debarred  from  feeing  even 
the  father  or  elder  brother  of  her 
hulband,  the  bonds  of  her  affeftloii 
muH  needs  be  inconceivably  Hroug 
and  Indiffoluble.  To  an  European 
lady,  the  zenana  naturally  appears 
in  the  light  of  an  horrible  prifon : 
but  the  daughters  of  Alia  never  con- 
lidcr  confinement  to  the  zenana  as 
any  hardililp.  They  conlider  it  as 
a  condition  of  theii  exiilence,  and 
they  enjoy  all  the  happinefs  of  which 
they  have  any  conception  ;  their 
whole  delires  being  concentred  and 
fixed  on  their  hulband,  their  food, 
jewels,  and  female  attendants. 

In  the  fecond  place,  if  the  wife 
furvive  her  hulband,  (he  cannot  mar¬ 
ry  again,  and  is  treated  as  an  infe¬ 
rior  perfon  and  an  outcatl  from  her 
family  ;  nay,  (he  is  obliged,  in  her 
mournful  and  hopelefs  widowhood, 
to  perform  all  the  offices  of  a  menial 
fervant. 

In  the  third  place,  (he  is  flattered 
with  the  idea  of  having  immortalized 
her  name,  and  aggrandized  her  chil¬ 
dren,  and  her  own  and  hulband’s  fa¬ 
milies. 

Lallly,  (he  is  rendered  infenfible 
to  the  pains  and  horrors  of  what  (he 
is  to  fuffer  by  thofe  intoxicating  per¬ 
fumes  and  mixtures  which  are  admi- 
nillered  to  her  after  (he  has  declared 
her  final  and  unalterable  refolution— 
I  fay  her  final  refolution ;  becaufe 
one  or  two  declarations,  of  an  Inten¬ 
tion  to  die  with  her  hnfband,  is  not 
fufi. 
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fcflkicnt.  Tlie  ftrength  of  her  rcfo- 
lution  undergoes  a  probation.  There 
is  a  certain  time  preferibed  by  the 
Gentoo  law,  during  which  her  fami¬ 
ly  and  friends  exert  their  utmoft  in- 
tiuence,  in  order  to  diffuade  her  from 
burning  ;  and  if  (he  perfill  in  her  re- 
folution  to  the  end  of  that  period, 
it  is  not  lawful  to  ufe  any  more  per- 
fuafions  with  her  to  abandon  it.  If 
(he  (hould  alter  her  purpofe  after 
that  period,  (he  would  be  puniflted 
with  the  lofs  of  all  Caf.es,  and  live  in 
a  (late  of  the  moll  complete  mifery 
and  contemirt.  Nay,  if  an  Euro¬ 
pean  or  Chridian  docs  but  touch  her 
very  garment  with  his  finger  when 
(he  is  going  to  the  pile,  an  imme¬ 
diate  (lop  is  put  to  the  ceremony ;  (he 
is  forced  to  live  an  oiitcail  from  her 
family,  and  from  the  Gentoo  reli- 
gion. 

You  will  doubtlefs,  my  friend, 
have  curiofity  to  know  in  what  man¬ 
ner,  after  all  thefe  (limulatives  to 
perfeverance,  the  tender  fex,  among 
a  foft  and  efTeminate  people,  fuftains 
the  near  approach  of  a  fccne  fo  full 
of  awe  and  horror.  Amidft  Iter 
weeping  lelations  and  friends,  the 
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voluntary  vlftim  to  love  and  honour 
alone  appears  ferene  and  undaunted. 
A  gentle  fmile  is  d^'ufed  over  her 
countenance  ;  (Ire  walks  upright  with 
an  eafy  but  firm  ftep  ;  talks  to  thofe 
around  her,  of  the  virtues  of  the  de- 
ccafed,  and  of  the  joy  with  which 
(Ire  will  be  tranfported  when  her  (hade 
fiiall  meet  with  his  ;  and  encokiragcs 
her  fovrowful  attendants  to  bear  with 
fortitude  the fght  of  thofe  momen¬ 
tary  (ufferiiigs  which  (he  herfelf  is 
about  to  feel.  —  Having  afeended  the 
funeral  pile,  (he,  lays  hetfelf  down 
by  the  body  of  her  hu(band,  which 
(lie  fervently  embraces.  A  dofe  of 
narcotic  mixture  is  then  adminillered 
for  the  lad  time  ;  and  inftantly  the 
perfon  whole  oilicc  it  is,  lets  lire  to 
the  pile. 

'I^us  the  mod  determined  refolu- 
tLon  of  which  we  can  form  any  con- 
•ception,  is  found  in  the  weaker  fex, 
and  in  the  foft  climes  of  Afia.  It  is 
to  the  honour  of  that  fex  and  thofe 
climes,  that  the  greateil  courage  they 
exhibit,  is  the  clfeCl,  not  of  the  fu¬ 
rious  impulfes  of  rage  and  revenge, 
but  of  confeious  dignity  and  love. 


Account  of  the  firf  Aerial  Transmarine  Excursion  yiswi  Dover  U 

Calais. 


ON  Friday,  January  7.  the  wind 
being  N.  N.  \V.  very  moderate, 
and  the  (ky  clear,  M.  Blanchard,  ac¬ 
companied  by  Dr  Jelfcrits,  took  his 
ikparture  fur  the  Continent  in  his 
halloun  from  the  cafile  at  Dover. 
Three  guns  were  fired  from  the  c.aftle 
at  nine  in  the  morning,  and  the  flag 
was  hoilled  upon  the  firing  of  the  lirlk 
gun,  as  a  ligr.al  that  the  aeronaiHs 
were  preparing  to  (ill  the  balloon. 
About  ten  minutes  before  its  afeen- 
lion,  a  fourth  gun  was  fired,  as  afig- 
nal  that  the  aerial  velfcl  and  voyagers 
were  about  to  depart.  1'hc  balloon 
was  completely  filled  by  one  o’clock; 
the  velTel  which  afeended  with  it  iu 
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the  five  former  voyages  was  affixed  : 
the  courageous  and  intrepid  voyagers 
took  their  feats ;  the  oars  and  fly 
ui'ed  in  the  lait  voyages  were  placed 
in  the  boat :  nine  hags  of  ballad, 
the  Erercli  edition  of  Mr  Blanchard’s 
voyage  with  Mr  Sh-.ldon,  a  large 
indited  bladder  containing  a  num¬ 
ber  of  letters  from  p-ople  of  thefirft 
diilinction  in  this  emintry  to  fevcral 
e»f  the  French  nobility,  a  compafs 
ar.d  fotne  pliilofophical  inllniments, 
a  I'mali  b<^trle  ol  brandy,  two  beauti¬ 
ful  liik  fiifigns  Englilh  and  French, 
a  few  bilcuils,  and  two  cork-jackets, 
made  the  whole  of  their  cargo.  M. 
Bliinchard  Lad  adapted  an  apparatus 
S  !• 
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to  fuftain  hitnfclf  and  friend  without 
the  boat,  which  weighed  64  pounds, 
if  they  ihould  have  occilaou  for  an 
addition  of  levity  upon  the  voyage. 
The  balloon  was  filled  in  about  two 
hours  and  a  half,  and  the  procefs 
condudled  by  M.  Blanchard  and  Mr 
Decker  of  Berwick -ftreet  Soho  — 
They  afeended  at  13  minutes  pad 
one,  clofe  to  the  large  gun  well 
known  by  the  name  of  Queen  Anne’s 
pocket'piilol.  M.  Blanchard  kept 
the  balloon  in  exaA  equilibrium  for 
a  confidenible  time.  The  greatetl 
filence  reigned  among  the  numerous 
concourfe  of  fpeftators,  until  M. 
Blanchard  had  got  fo  far  from  the 
cliff  as  to  be  over  the  fea.  He  flood 
ert£t  in  the  car,  and  fainted  the 
fpeSators  mod  gracefully,  by  bow¬ 
ing,  taking  off  his  hat,  and  waving 
his  enfign.  He  was  then  cheered  by 
the  louded  accamations. 

The  balloon  continued  its  route  in 
the  horizontal  dire<dion  ;  then  ap¬ 
peared  to  rife  ;  and  at  one  time  the 
balloon  was  fo  low,  as  apparently  to 
touch  the  fca;  then  jofe  again,  and 
was  feen  much  above  the  cliffs  upon 
the  French  coad,  and  difappeared  in 
the  horizon  far  beyond  them.  The 
balloon  reached  the  Continent  be¬ 
tween  Calais  and  Boulogne  ;  was  feen 
by  glaffcs  from  the  Englifh  fliore  till 
ten  minutes  pad  three  far  over  the 
land ;  and  an  account  was  brought 
by  a  king’s  cutter,  at  five  o’clock, 
that  the  balloon  defeended  at  25  mir 
iiutcs  pad  three  at  Banni. 

VN  e  are  informed,  that  during  his 
paflage  M.  Blaiichard  threw  away  all 
his  ballad,  with  the  journals  of  his 
cxcuriion  from  London  to  Rumfey, 
while  he  was  yet  more  than  fix  milts 
from  the  French  coad.  He  next  fa* 
erificed  the  furniture,  &c.  of  his  boat, 
with  his  wings  and  fly.  Continuing 
to  defeend  rapidly,  he  fird  threw 
away  one  anchor,  then  the  fecond, 
and  ladly  his  great  coat,  coat  and 
waldcoat ;  his  companion  doing  the 
Having  each  put  on  thejr  cotk- 


jackets,  the  lad  refource  to  wh?ch 
he  was  jud  going  to  have  recourfe 
was  to  cut  away  the  boat,  and  to  get 
upon  the  dool  fufpended  to  the  hoop, 
when  he  perceived  that  the  mercury 
was  defeending  rapidly,  that  he  was 
now  fwiftly  rifing,  and  that  he  was 
even  higher  than  he  had  yet  been. 
The  current  being  much  frciher  when 
he  had  gained  the  land,  the  lofs  of 
his  anchors,  clothes,  &c.  was  the 
more  feniibly  felt.  He  had  not  a 
frngle  foot  of  cord  left  to  affid  him 
ill  his  defeent,  which  he  could  not 
have  effefled  but  by  feizing  the 
branch  of  a  very  high  tree  that  was 
in  his  way  ;  when,  by  keeping  the 
valve  open,  he  difeharged  fo  much 
of  the  inflammable  air  as  enabled  him 
to  alight.  A  great  number  of  per- 
fons  on  horfeback  came  up  to  him 
now,  and  rendered  him  every  aflid- 
ance  in  their  power.  M.  Blanchard, 
who  never  once  lod  his  prefence  of 
mind,  immediately  proceeded  to  emp¬ 
ty  his  balloon  on  the  fpot ;  and  then, 
at  the  defire  of  M.  Mouran,  who  had 
been  deputed  to  him  by  the  town, 
he  repaired  on  horfeback  to  the  feat 
of  the  Vifcountde  Defendrois,  whom 
he  left,  after  the  mod  polite  treat¬ 
ment,  at  nine  in  the  morning,  in  a 
chariot  and  fix,  having  prcvioully 
promifed  to  cull  at  the  Chateau  d’Ar- 
dingham.  It  was  between  one  and 
two  in  the  morning  when  they  arri¬ 
ved  at  Calais.  They  went  fird  to  pay 
their  compliments  to  the  Command  - 
ant,  who  had  politely  ordered  the 
gates  to  be  kept  open  for  then\ ;  and 
they  dept  at  the  houfc  of  M.  Mouran. 
The  next  day  every  perfon  of  note 
came  there  to  welcome  them  on  their 
arrival.  They  were  honoured  with 
the  Vin  He  Vilte;  the  wine  prefented 
by  the  officers  of  the  corporation  on 
extraordinary  occafions  only,  and  to 
didinguHhed  perfons.  They  were 
invited  to  a  public  dinner ;  and  M. 
Blanchard  being  defiruus  of  paying 
fame  vifits,  the  mayor  fent  him  his 
carriage,  with  the  town  guards,  who 
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iccompanicd  him  wherever  he  went. 
M.  Blanchard  left  Calais  at  nine  in 
the  e^'en^ng  of  the  8th,  accompanied 
bf  M.  Pilatrc  de  Rozier,  and  arrived 
in  Paris  on  the  1 1  th.  His  reception 
there  had  much  the  appearance  of  a 
triumph.  Flags  were  difplayed, 

funs  fired,  the  hells  fet  a  ringing, 
:c.  The  magiftrates  went  in  pro- 
ceflion  to  meet  him,  and  gave  him, 
as  well  as  his  companion,  the  free¬ 
dom  of  the  city  in  a  gold  box.  He 
was  prefenled  foon  after  at  Ver  failles 
to  the  king  ;  who  w’as  not  only  plea- 
fed  to  approve  of  all  that  the  magi- 
ftracy  of  Calais  had  propofed,  but  to 
grant  our  lurdy  adventurer  a  bounty 
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of  i2,oroIivres  *nd  an  an¬ 

nuity  of  1 200  livrcs  [52  1  losj.  * 
Dr  Jeffries  is  received  every  where 
with  all  pofllble  marks  of  polite  at¬ 
tention  ;  courted  by  the  ladies,  bend¬ 
ing  tinder  the  load  of  Louis-d’ors 
and  prefents  of  all  forts.  Boxes  of 
all  dimenflons  and  value  fill  his  pock¬ 
ets;  rings  of  all  fizes  vie  with  each 
other  for  the  honour  of  fitting  hU 
fingers;  whilft  the  good  Dddlor,  who 
underflands  very  little  of  the  French 
language,  and  fpeaks  it  lefs,  takes 
the  offerings ;  and  in  token  of  his 
gratitude,  draws  back  his  right  leg, 
and  bends  his  body  in  his  beft  man¬ 
ner. 


Dialogue  Diocletian  ETr:f>eror  0/ Rovit,  Abdolonymus 

King  ^Tyre. 


jtLdol.  "\T^E  were  both  of  us  gar- 
^  ’  deners  ;  myfelf,  before 
I  was  raifed  to  the  throne  of  Tyre; 
you,  after  having  quitted  the  empire 
of  the  world. 

Diod.  That  is,  my  career  termi¬ 
nated  more  happily  than  yours. 

Abdol.  The  conqueror  of  Alia, 
upon  whom  crowns  feemed  to  fhower, 
forced  me  to  accept  one.  It  gave 
me  great  uneafinefs  to  lay  afide  my 
fpade  to  affume  the  feeptre.  I  knew 
that  it  was  much  eafier  to  manage 
plants  than  men.' 

Diocl.  I,  for  my  part,  learned  this 
truth  too  late.  You  were  indebted 
to  your  penetration  alone  for  a  difeo- 
very  which  I  owed  entirely  to  my 
experience;  a  mailer  whofe  Icffons 
are  rather  of  the  flowed.  But  they 
fay  befidcs,  that  you  were  defeended 
from  the  ancient  kings  of  Phoenicia. 

Abdul.  So  Alexander  told  me.  He 
was  more  intei  cded  In  my  genealogy 
than  I  was  myfelf. 

Diocl.  I  knew  mine  better  ;  and  I 
had  no  reafon  to  be  vain  of  it.  My 
father  was  a  freed-man  ;  of  confe- 
quence  a  Have.  I  w’ifhed  to  mend 
my  birth,  and  entered  into  the  army. 


I  was  only  a  centurion  In  Gaul, 
when  a  priellefs  of  the  Druids  pio- 
mlfed  me  the  empire. 

Abdel.  And  did  you  find  no  diffi¬ 
culty  in  believing  the  predidlion  ? 

Diocl.  We  always  believe  thofe 
who  flatter  us. 

Abdol.  Perhaps  ftiH  more  thofe  who 
threaten  us.  Man  is  not  Icfs  fufeep- 
tible  of  fear  than  of  hope. 

Diocl.  1  poflefled  the  boldnefs  and 
prefumption  which  commonly  attend 
ambition.  The  Gaulifh  oracle,  it 
is  true,  was  ambiguous,  as  has  been 
the  cudom  of  oracles  from  time  im¬ 
memorial.  It  promifed  me  the  em¬ 
pire  when  1  fhould  kill  A{>fr  ;  a  word 
w'hich  in  our  language  means  a  wild 
boar.  From  that  moment  I  com¬ 
menced  the  mod  perfevering  of  hun¬ 
ters.  I  killed  a  prodigious  number 
of  wild  boars,  and  continued  a  cen¬ 
turion.  At  lad,  a  certain  Afur  ha¬ 
ving  killed  the  emperor  Numcrianur, 
feated  himfelf  on  his  throne.  1  flew 
that  Aper,  and  feated  myfelKm  his. 

Abdol.  1  fee  you  were  very  ambi¬ 
tious  of  the  throne.  Had  It  many 
charms  for  you  ? 

Diocl.  None ;  except  that  I  cou’.l 
b  z  tl.cu 
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then  make  wrr  in  my  own  naiiie,  in- 
ftrad  of  carrying  it  on  in  the  name  of 
otliers.  The  empire  was  menaced  on 
all  fidcs :  I  was  victorious  wherever 
J  fought :  but  it  was  impoinblc  to 
make  war  every  where  at  once ;  in 
the  eaft,  the  well,  the  north,  the 
fouth.  This  is  what  cannot  be  ac- 
complidicd  by  human  genius.  I  per¬ 
formed  a  prodigy,  however,  almoil 
as  improbable. 

Abdol.  Do,  let  me  hear  it.  I  was 
always  fond  t>f  prodigies.  I  ufed  to 
amitfe  myfelf  with  accounts  of  them 
when  I  worked  at  my  iiril  buliuefs. 

Diocl.  Hear  then  — I  divided  what 
had  always  been  deemed  iudivilible — 
the  fovereign  power ;  the  throne  ;  tiie 
pleafure  of  commanding  all,fo  footh- 
ing  to  our  pride  ;  the  pleafure  of  re¬ 
ceiving  the  homage  of  ail,  which  has 
flill  more  allurements  for  our  v-anity  : 
in  one  word — -I  took  a  colleague. 

Abdol.  This  indeed  is  wonderful. 
But  why  this  divilion,  if  you  plcafe? 
"When  my  own  hahds  were  not  fiiffi- 
cient  to  labour  my  garden,  I  hired 
day-labourers  ;  but  they  had  no  lhare 
either  in  the  foil  or  the  harvell. 

Diocl.  Ah,  my  doubly  connctled 
brother  !  the  empire  of  the  Crelais 
was  an  enormous  garden  indeed. — 
Often  has  the  mercenaiy  ftiztd  upon 
the  foil  which  lie  was  hired  only  to 
cultivate  or  to  protect.  It  was  this 
confideration  which  prompted  both 
my  colleague  and  myielfto  lubdivide 
the  authority  we  aheauy  fliartJ  be¬ 
tween  us.  'I’he  world  law  witli  a- 
llonilhment  two  Cxfars  hated  ou  the 
fame  throne.  I'hey  fooii  reckoned 
as  many  more. 

Abdol.  Good  !  The  garden  is  now 
divided  into  four  quarters.  It  will 
betaken  better  eaie  of  now,  fincc  it 
was  too  exlenfive  before. 

I'iiocl.  My  dear  bidonlan  garden¬ 
er,  my  Iweet  monarch  of  Tyre!  you 
have  fell  fomething  of  a  tbrone.  Is 
it  an  ealy  affair  to  plcafe  thole  you 
govern  ? 

Abdol.  1  got  over  the  affair,  for 


my  own  part,  pretty  eafily.  I  had 
the  happinefs  to  reign  over  a  finall 
nation ;  but  an  aCtivc,  a  fober,  and 
induftrious  one ;  of  confequence  w'eal- 
thy  and  fubmiffive  ;  the  more  upon 
this  account,  that  I  alkcd  but  little 
from  tliem  :  for  the  whole  govern¬ 
ment  may  be  reduced  to  this,  Aflc 
little  money  from  the  people,  and 
they  will  not  complain  of  their  ru» 
lers. 

Diocl.  The  throne,  I  fee,  muft 
have  plcafcd  you. 

Abdol.  I  was  patient. 

Diocl-  What,  did  you  regret  your 
garden  at  bidon  ? 

Ab.hl.  1  did  :  and  when,  after  the 
death  of  Alexander,  Demetrius  Po- 
lioTcefis  fent  me  back  thither,  I  re¬ 
turned  as  a  man  returns  from  banilh- 
ment. 

Diocl.  You  were  fent  back  ;  while 
7,  on  my  fide,  voluntaiily  quitted  the 
capital  and  the  throne  of  the  world 
to  regain  the  little  farm  of  my  fa¬ 
ther.  I  exhibited  to  the  woild  the 
firft  example  of  a  fovereign  who  free¬ 
ly  divides  his  authority.  1  difplayed 
alfo  the  firll  example  of  an  emperor 
wiliiiigly  abdicating  his  crown.  I 
have  liMce  had  fonie  imitators:  A- 
iniirath  among  the  Turks;  Charles  V. 
ChrilUna,  and  .Air.aJce,  among  the 
Chrilliaus.  But  Amurath  reiumed 
the  feeptre  which  he  had  refigued, 
and  quitted  it  a  fecond  time  to  re- 
fuine  it  again,  diaries  V.  tired  hlm- 
felf  out  in  winding  up  watches  and 
taking  them  to  piece's ;  Chrlftini 
was  a  fource  of  affliiSlioii  to  the  fa- 
cred  coll'-gt ;  Anuidec  pined  away  at 
Kipaille :  I,  for  my  pait.  nieirlly 
planted  my  c.rbbages  and  turnips. 

Abdol.  1  believe  it;  never  wa- gar¬ 
dener  fad  but  after  a  Ihower  of  hail. 

Diocl.  1  fald  to  myfelf,  while 
handling  my  fpade  and  my  rake,  The 
earth  is  gratelul,  it  will  rcflorc  to  me 
move  than  I  give  it.  I  have  given 
much  to  men  ;  I  have  even  (liared 
my  power  with  many  ;  1  have  found 
nothing  but  iiigratiU'-de. 
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*  Ai.M.  A  plant,  it  is  true,  is  in¬ 
deed  the  reverfe  of  a  courtier.  Wa¬ 
ter  the  former,  it  Irecomes  the  more 
beautiful  and  delicate:  pamper  the 
latter,  he  becomes  only  the  more  in- 
trai-lable. 

Diod.  I  was  folicited  more  than 
once,  and  always  without  efftft,  to 
reafeend  the  throne.  I  one  day 
(bowed  the  deputies  of  the  fenate 
cabbages  excellently  planted  witli  my 
own  hand.  See,  fa  id  1  to  them,  my 
new  fubjefls  ;  they  anfwer  my  cares; 
they  never  (how  themfelves  Intrac¬ 


table.  ■  In  this  way  I  gave  birth  to 
a  proverb  wlrich  fubfiHs  to  this  day  r 
Mnft  I  go,  humouiouny  fays  a  half¬ 
pay  lieutenant ;  mull  I  go  plant  my 
cabbages  ?  He  may  be  in  the  right ; 
but  I  had  paid  my  debt  to  fociety  t 
I  had  fought  for  twenty  years  the 
battles  of  the  date,  while  victory  al- 
w'ays  attended  my  banners  ;  for  twen¬ 
ty  years  I  had  fupported  the  cares, 
the  burden,  the  pains  of  govem- 
meiit ;  1  furely  deferved  the  Tweet, 
the  precious  confolation  of  planting 
my  cabbages  in  peace. 


Charactcrs  of  the  King  of  Prussia  and  /Ae  Empress  ^Russia;  from 
a  French  wjrA,  intithJy  “  DIftionnaIre  de  jurifprudence  et  dcs  arrets,’^ 
ly  M.  Prost  de  Royer,  ancitn  Lieutenant-general  de  police  de  Lyon, 


King  of  Prussia. 

H  E  charafler  of  this  prince 
forms  a  portrait  truly  noble  in 
the  hlilory  of  mankind. 

As  a  U'arricr,  his  new  fyftem  of 
military  dlfdpline,  the  method  of  his 
encampments,  the  rapidity  of  his 
marches,  the  wonderful  and  uncx- 
petled  fecurity  of  liis  retreats,  the 
number  of  his  viftoiles,  the  advan¬ 
tages  he  has  leaped  from  his  con- 
quelis,  have  exalted  him  to  the 
height  of  mllitaiy  fame ;  while  that 
unparallellcd  courage  which  he  dif- 
playcd  on  the  evening  before  the 
battle  of  Rofbach,  by  playing  on  the 
flute,  aud  writing  a  letter  of  invita¬ 
tion  to  a  ufeful  man  whom  he  had 
feen  in  Holland,  and  whofc  (lay,  he 
recolleclcd,  was  limited  to  that  day, 
has  conferred  upon  him  a  dilliugoilh- 
eil  rank  in  the  lill  of  heroes. 

As  a  Pditician.  he  has  known  how 
to  balance  the  different  {xrwei's,  to 
make  his  enmity  formidable,  and  his 
alliance  courted  by  them  all,  to  avoid 
danger  by  the  prudence  of  his  nego¬ 
tiations,  and  to  prevent  it  by  the  ac¬ 
tivity  of  his  conduil. 

As  a  Sovereign,  he  has  converted 
the  fandy  plains  of  Biandenburg  in¬ 


to  fniitful  Reids,  he  has  enriched  it 
with  commerce,  and  adorned  it  with 
manufa£lures ;  the  profperity  of  the 
country  would  even  have  advanced 
much  beyond  Its  prefent  (late,  had  it 
not  been  for  the  military  govern¬ 
ment,  which  checks,  which  debafes, 
which  even  repels,  every  thing  which 
is  not  itfelf  military. 

As  a  Phihfopher,  he  has  been  the 
protedlor  and  the  favourite  of  the 
mufes,  and  the  friend  of  literary  men. 
Like’  that  univerfal  element  which 
animates  the  globe,  his  vail  and  be- 
neRcent  genus  has  electrified  the 
North,  and  difpellcd  the  darknefs 
which  had  brooded  over  tliat  hither¬ 
to  unawakened  portion  of  Europe. 

As  a  Le^iflatnr,  he  has  formed  the 
moll  excellent  code  of  laws  for  the 
government  of  his  people ;  and  ha^ 
enriched  them,  by  abridging  the 
forms,  and  limpllfying  the  whole  ly- 
ftem  of  jurifprudence.  And  he  it  is 
who  firll  aboliihed  the  torture  in 
Germany. 


Empress  of  Russia. 

The  unanimous  voice  of  Ruilla 
has  bellowed  upon  Catharine  li.  the 
name  oi  Mcihcr  of  ter  Country. 
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I  afked  prince  YooflbnholF,  ^er 
chamberUtn,  lays  M.  de  Royer,  who 
it  was  that  digelled  and  compiled  the 
*  Inftni&ions*  which  (he  had  *  ad- 
drefied  to  the  commil&on  edabliihed 
for  forwarding  the  execution  of  her 
fcheme  for  a  new  edde  of  laws?* 
Herfelf,  laid  he ;  Ihe  compiled  It  en¬ 
tirely  herfclf.  I  myfelf  faw  it.  She 
deeaded  national  prejudices  if  (he 
iutrufted  it  to  her  fubjeds ;  (he  was 
afraid  of  the  negligence  of  ftrangers 
if  (he  devolved  the  talk  upon  them. 
Leaning  with  one  hand  on  Montef* 
quieu,  with  the  other  on  Beccaria, 
Ihe  wi(hed  only  to  confult  humanity, 
reafon,  jullice,  her  benevolence,  and 
her  heart.  Roufed  from  lleep  at  four 
in  the  morning,  Ihe  was  buhed  con¬ 
tinually  in  thia  great  and  precious 
compilation.  ‘  The  Inllruftion,* 
written  wholly  with  her  own  ha'nd, 
has  been  depoflted  in  the*  chief  altar 
of  the  cathedral  of  St  Peterlburgh, 
inclofed  in  a  box  of  gold,  upon  which 
is  delineated  the  figure  of  Mofes  re¬ 
ceiving  from  God  the  tables  of  the 
law. 


None  but  this  emprefs  herfelf,  no¬ 
thing  but  the  elevated  foul  of  Ca- 
tharipe,  could  have  written  fo  many 
ufeful  truths,  undefiled  with  the  nift 
of  the  throne,  untainted  with  court 
fervillty.  The  conclufion  Is  cfpe- 
cially  remarkable  on  account  of  the 
fentiments  which  It  infplres.  “  It 
“  it  impolTible  that  all  this  Ihould 
pleafe  flatterers,  who  are  con- 
“  ftantly  employed  in  telling  the 
“  princes  of  this  world  that  their 
“  people  was  created  for  them.  But 
“  for  our  part,  we  believe,  and  we 
“  glory  in  the  fentiment,  that  we 

**  WERE  BORN  FOR  OUR  PEOPLE  ; 

“  It  is  upon  this  account  that  we 
“  have  been  obliged  to  fpcak  of 
“  things  as  they  ought  to  be.  God 
“  forbid,  that,  after  thefe  laws  are 
“  promulgated,  there  (liould  cxift 
“  one  people  on  the  earth  more  juft, 
“  and  of  confequence  more  flou- 
rKhing,  than  ours.  The  end  of 
our  laws  would  not  then  be  ac- 
«  complifhed.  This  woulu  be  a 
“  misfortune  which  I  would 

“  NOT  WISH  TO  SURVIVE.” 


CbaraHer  of  M.  De  Voltaire,  as  given  by  the  DoHors  of  the  Sorbonne. 


Death,  fay  thefe  doAors,  has 
put  an  end  to  the  blafphemies 
of  that  writer,  fo  celebrated  for  his 
uncommon  talents,  fo  culpable  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  detcftable  ufe  he  made 
of  them  ;  of  that  famous  man  who, 
in  the  fight  of  all  Europe,  fpent  his 
whole  life  in  defending  and  propaga¬ 
ting  Impiety.  As  a  philofoplier, 
ra(h  and  without  principles  ;  as  a 
poet,  licentious  and  dKTolute  ;  as  an 
hifturian,  void  of  judgment  and  good 
faith ;  laying  claim  to  all  the  fcieiiccs, 
without  going  deep  into  any  ;  eager 
to  degrade  all  merit  that  ftood  in  his 
own  way;  and  proftituting  his  talents 
and  his  labours,  during  the  courfe  of 
his  long  life,  for  the  purpofc  of  be¬ 
coming  the  orade  and  idol  of  his 
age-  He  knew  well  the  power  of 


ridicule  over  tho  greater  part  of 
mankind  ;  and  he  failed  not  to  avail 
himfelf  of  fo  ufeful  a  w*eapon,  in  or¬ 
der  to  fcduce  weak  minds.  He  knew 
well,  that  moft  readers  are  incap.ible 
of  difeufliun,  of  ferious  examination 
and  refledion  ;  and  that  every  thing 
which  ferves  to  deliver  them  from  the 
terrors  of  a  religion  which  puts  a 
reftraint  on  the  paflions,  is  received 
with  eagernefs  and  applaufe.  Hence 
the  impieties  he  uttered  are  ftafon- 
ed  with  Tome  facrileglous  jeft  ; 
hence  he  fpared  not  the  (harpeft  fa- 
tire  ;  and,  if  he  undertook  to  fubvert 
the  doftrines  of  our  religion,  disfi¬ 
gured  them  by  the  ridicule  thrown 
upon  them.  Or,  does  he  feek  to 
deftroy  the  rnimortality  of  the  foul, 
the  fpundatiott  of  (norality,  and  the 
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Mwards  and  punifhments  of  a  future 
life  ;  he  recurs  not  to  reafoning ;  he 
aflumes  the  tone  of  raillery  and  iro¬ 
ny  ;  he  tries  to  excite  laughter ;  he 
turns  every  thing  to  a  jeft.  It  mat- 
urs  not  that  he  advances  abfurdi- 
tks,  that  he  often  contradidls  him- 


felf,  and  defervea  no  credit ;  nothing 
flops  him,  if  he  can  procure  himfelf 
readers.  In  fhort,  he  employs  a- 
gainll  religion  the  molt  dilTolute  li- 
bcrtinifin,  and  the  depravity  of  the 
moll  corrupt  heart. 


Penal  Laws. 


There  is  no  government  per¬ 
haps  in  the  world  whofc  confti- 
tutiou  has  been  more  admired  or  of- 
tencr  propofed  as  a  model  than  that 
of  Great  Britain.  Our  civil  and  re¬ 
ligious  rights  are  fecured  to  us  in  as 
permanent  a  manner  as  human  fore¬ 
fight  could  invent,  without  prejudice 
to  the  common  interell.  It  is  not 
to  be  expefted,  however,  that  per- 
feftion  (hould  pervade  a  fyllem  fo 
complicated  ;  and  it  is  more  an  ob¬ 
ject  of  furprize,  that  fo  ftupendous 
a  fabric  fhould  be  raifed  with  fo  few 
faults,  than  that  it  Ihould  be  in  any 
refpetls  imperfeft. 

If  our  conllitution  is  at  all  faulty, 
it  is  in  the  principles  upon  which 
it  acts  with  regard  to  crimes  and  pu- 
nilhments.  The  proportion  that  pe¬ 
nalties  Ihould  bear  to  offences,  is  a 
confrdcration  of  a  nature  fo  important, 
that  much  of  the  peace  and  happi- 
mfs  of  every  country  depends  upon 
its  being  llriftly  obfers’ed. 

1  (hall  beg  leave  to  offer  a  few  con- 
fideratlons  on  the  propriety  of  the 
punlfhment  of  Death,  as  infli6led 
upon  crimes  at  prefent  deemed  ca¬ 
pital  by  the  laws  of  this  country. 

It  will  not,  I  believe,  be  denied, 
that  in  inflicting  punifhments,  the 
law  has  an  eye  to  prevention  rather 
than  to  vengeance.  Nothing,  there¬ 
fore,  but  abfolnte  neceflity  can  ju- 
ftify  the  taking  from  the  ftate  the 
life  of  any  man  whofe  labour  or  in- 
dnftry  fupports  his  family,  or  whofc 
courage  helps  to  defend  his  country 
when  expofed  to  the  attacks  of  ho- 
.  ftile  ncighboun. 


Humanity  calls  loudly  for  a  di¬ 
minution  of  the  numerous  viflims 
every  year  facriheed  at  the  fcailbld 
by  the  feverity  of  the  laws.  We 
cannot,  without  hotror,  look  upon 
a  murderer,  and  one  who  has  robbed 
us  of  a  few  (hillings,  in  the  fame 
cart,  condemned  to  forfeit  their 
lives,  the  one  for  a  crime  of  the 
blacketl  dye  ;  the  other  for  a  tref- 
pafs,  to  which  he  was  urged  perhaps 
by  the  clamours  of  a  ilarving  family, 
or  the  iron  hand  of  adverfity. 

Let  not,  therefore,  the  gibbet  dif- 
play  to  mankind  on  one  fide  a  mo¬ 
nument  of  our  juHice,  on  the  other  a 
fpeflacle  of  our  cruelty.  But  this  is 
not  only  the  language  of  humanity  ; 
it  is  likewife  that  of  policy. 

By  obferving  murder  and  robbery 
pun  idled  with  equal  feverity,  the 
populace  are  infenfibly  led  to  be¬ 
lieve  there  is  no  difference  in  the  ma¬ 
lignity  of  the  crimes.  If,  therefore, 
the  highwayman  (hould  attack  the 
traveller  on  the  road,  it  mud  be 
owned  that  his  reafoning  is  juft  and 
logical,  when  he  reileds  that  death 
is  the  punifhment  equally  of  robbery 
or  of  murder,  and  confequently  com¬ 
mits  the  double  etime,  becaufe  he 
knows  his  fate  cannot  be  worfc  than 
by  committing  cither  fingly  ;  and  he 
has  the  additional  inducement,  that 
dead  men  tell  no  tales. 

Happily  for  mankind,  punilhments 
have  been  devifed  which  have  an 
equal  tendency  to  prevent  crimes, 
and  to  promote  public  fcrvices.  By 
making  hard  labour  the  penalty  an- 
licscd  to  the  perpetration  of  any  fla¬ 
grant 
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grant  crime,  the  public  have  ever 
it  fore  their  eyes  the  confequences  of 
a  deviation  from  reftitude  ;  whereas 
an  execution  gives  them  but  a  tranli- 
tory  emotion,  which  fubfides  upon 
the  remmal  of  its  objeS. 

In  a  nation  that  has  been  taught 
to  confidcr  courage  and  intrepidity  as 
principal  virtues,  death  can  never  be 
an  object  of  great  terror.  But  when 
the  criminal  finds,  that  the  fevereft 
bodily  labour  will  be  the  confeqnence 
of  his  crime,  that  he  will  fufftr  the 
painful  difgrace  of  being  every  day 
expofed  to  the  contemptuous  Iraiies 
and  infulting  compalhon  of  his  for¬ 
mer  companions,  neceflity  will  com¬ 
pel  him  to  pay  that  obedience  to  the 
laws,  which  the  contempt  of  death 
would  have  made  !iim  totally  difre- 
gard. 

Britons  have  been  taught  frem 
their  infancy  to  coiifider  liberty  both 
political  and  perfonal,  as  the  llrit  of 
bleflings.  They  find  a  lively  plcaiure 
in  cuniparing  tbeir  own  fituation 
svltb  that  of  furiouiiding  nations  ; 
and  they  exult  in  the  fiipcrior  ad¬ 
vantages  they  enjoy,  ^\'hat  mnll 
i^en  be  their  feelings,  when  they'  rc- 
Bcdl,  that  the  lofs  of  their  privileges 
as  citizens,  and  of  their  perfonaj  li¬ 
berty  as  men,  mull  be  the  inevitable 
confcqucnces  of  a  violation  of  the  laws. 

The  Ruffian  empire  is  in  a  much 
greater  ftate  of  civilization  under  the 
prefent  emprefs,  than  in  former 
reigns  when  the  fcaffold  reeked  with 
the  blood  of  criminals  of  every  deno¬ 
mination.  That  part  of  the  Ruffian 
rode  of  laws  compofed  by  order  of 
the  emprefe,  which  prohibits  the 
practice  of  capital  puniftiments  in  all 
cafes,  though  it  may  not  be  the  foie 
caufe,  has  undoubtedly  contributed 
very  much  to  produce  this  effect. 

■  Befidcs.  unnceeflary  fevere  laws, 
inftead  of  preventing,  tend  very 
much  to  iiicreafe  the  multiplicity  of 
crimes,  becaufc  they  arc  feldom  en¬ 
forced. 

“  The  injured  party,  (fays  Black- 
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done)  through  coinpaffion,  will  of¬ 
ten  forbear  to  proftcute;  juries,  thro* 
coir.paffion,  will  fometimes  forget 
tlicir  oaths,  and  either  acquit  the 
guilty,  or  mitigate  the  nature  of  hig 
odence  ;  and  judges,  through  com¬ 
panion,  will  rdpile  one  half  of  the 
convidls,  and  recommend  them  to 
the  royal  mercy.” 

But  the  infliction  of  capital  pu- 
nifhments  upon  trivial  offences,  is  not 
the  only  ground  upon  which  wc  have 
a  firm  fooling  when  we  complain  of 
the  criminal  law  of  England  Caftg 
which  at  moll  ought  to  be  deemed 
only  manflaugluer,  have  by  a  forced 
iniplication  b^eii  interpreted  into 
muidei.  '  Bbickllont  has  cited  the 
following,  which  he  conliders  a-  mur¬ 
der  ;  A,  intending  to  (hoot  R,  mliTcs 
him,  but  accidentally  kills  C.  His 
reafor.iiig  is,  that  tliere  was  here  malice 
aforethought,  followed  by  the  deed. 

However  this  may  be  conlidcrcd 
by  the  laws  of  England,  I  am  happy 
to  find  the  idea  reprobated  by  tii* 
pradlice  of  our  own  country.  The  cafe 
liippofcd  by  tur  William  Blackdone 
a^dually  occurred,  with  the  (ingle  va- 
liation  of  ilahbiiig  inilead  of  (hoot¬ 
ing,  in  that  of  Carnegie  of  Fiiiha- 
ven,  who  was  tried  and  acquitted  a- 
bout  the  beginning, of  this  century 
for  the  murder  of  the  Earl  of  Strath¬ 
more.  I  he  circumflances  are  well 
known. 

Several  other  Inflanccs  might  bs 
brought  forward  where  mifintetpre- 
tatlon  of  crimes  by  the  law  of  Eng¬ 
land  has  connteracled  every  nobler 
feeling  of  the  heait.  I  fliall  conclude 
with  mentioning  only  one.  A  wo¬ 
man  is  with  child  of  a  hadard :  She 
reColvcs  to  encounter  the  Icfs  of  re¬ 
putation  from  affecllon  to  lur  ofF- 
iprlng.  She  docs  not,  therefore,  en¬ 
deavour  to  procure  abortion.  She, 
waits  her  time,  and  is  delivered  of  a 
ftill-born  child.  From  a  natural  de- 
fire  to  preferve  the  fame  iinbltmKhed 
charafter  (he  has  ever  held  in  the 
world,  Ihe  buries  the  child  privatelv.. 

Should 
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Should  we  notblufh  to  think,  that  in  ly  for  the  fufpicion  of  a  crime.  No 
this  cafe  the  law  prefumes  murder,  argument  of  expediency  onght  to 
and  capitally  punilhes  a  perfon  guil-  orerturn  a  regard  to  jullice  ;  nor 
ty  of  DU  crime  f  Docs  not  Nature  re-  (boulJ  modedy,  the  mod  beautiful 
Tolt  at  the  idea  of  a  woman  unnecef-  ornament  of  the  female  character,  be 
farily  proclaiming  her  fhame  to  the  facrificed  to  an  affected  and  feruptv* 
world  to  avoid  the  rilk  Ihe  runs  of  lous  regard  to  police, 
iocuiringa  capital  punilhment,  mere* 


To  thi  Publisher  of  the  Eoimburgh  MagaziNB. 


SIR, 

TH  £  various  difpofitions  and 
purfuits  of  men  render  it  a  very 
difficult  talk  to  form  general  laws  for 
the  government  of  a  nation.  Some 
difadvantages  mult  always  attend  the 
wifed  inditutions.  This  puts  it  in 
the  power  of  evei-y  political  projec¬ 
tor  to  condemn  the  mod  judicious 
plan  of  government,  by  cxpoling  its 
unavoidable  defeAs  ;  and  comparing 
them  with  his  own  fchemes,  which 
appear  proper  and  confident,  merely 
bccaufc  they  have  never  been  tried. 
Yet,  for  my  part,  I  would  confidcr 
a  man  who  employs  himfelf  in  this 
way  as  very  excufcable,  becaufe  he 
feems  to  have  improvement  in  view ; 
and  while  he  points  out  our  wounds, 
he  is  bufied  in  providing  a  cure.  But 
I  have  not  equal  charity  for  thofe 
who  indudrioufly  employ  themfclves 
in  deteding  the  faults  of  a  govern¬ 
ment,  without  confidering  w’hethcr 
thofe  faults  could  have  been  avoided. 
When  errors  are  fecn,  they  ought  to 
be  pointed  out  and  correfted  ;  but  it 
can  have  no  good  tendency  to  dwell 
with  malignant  pleafure  upon  thofe 
imperfeftions  from  which  no  hu¬ 
man  fociety  can  be  exempted,  and  to 
aggravate  the  mifcrics  of  life,  which 
are  already  abundantly  great. 

Among  people  of  this  gloomy 
turn  I  will  not  rank  your  correfpon- 
dent  Lucius ;  becaufe,  I  apprehend, 
the  penal  datutes  upon  which  he  ani- 
madvert.H,  are  not  to  be  accounted  im- 
perfeAions  or  faults  in  our  covern- 

Vol,I.  N’a. 


ment.  But  dill  I  mud  fay,  that  a 
man  deferves  little  of  his  country 
who  endeavours  to  weaken  the  re- 
draints  on  crimes,  by  accuflng  our 
laws  of  injudicc  and  feverity  ;  and 
by  attempting  to  (how,  that  offence* 
do  not  deferve  the  hard  punifhment* 
that  are  annexed  to  them. 

That  the  punilhment  ought  to 
bear  a  proportion  to  the  crime,  I 
have  no  uccailon  to  difpute.  But  1 
apprehend  it  will  require  more  thaa 
ordinary  abilities  to  determine  what 
this  proportion  (hall  be.  Crimes  ar* 
generally  too  abdraA  in  their  nature 
to  admit  of  any  exatt  comparifon  or 
meafurement :  and  for  this  reafon 
puniibmcnts  arc  different  in  every 
nation,  according  to  tlicir  puliticat- 
inditutions.  There  is  no  precife 
fcale,  then,  for  afeertaining  the  de¬ 
gree  of  enormity  in  every  offence  ; 
and  natural  reafon  points  out  no  par¬ 
ticular  application  of  punilhments. 
It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  it  would 
be  foolilb  for  nations  to  pretend  ti> 
punilh  crimes  from  any  fpeciilations 
on  their  innate  qualities  or  moral  tur¬ 
pitude.  A  government,  when  it 
a^s  prudently,  will  always  direct 
the  feverity  of  its  laws  againll  thols 
crimes  which  are  moll  pernicious  tr» 
the  community,  and  thofe  which  are 
growing  mod  frequent,  whatever 
their  abdraft  evil  may  be. 

It  is  generally  allowed,  that  go¬ 
vernments  have  a  right  to  puni'h 
crimes  in  any  manner  that  (hall  be 
deemed  necellAry  :  that  they  have  a 
T  righ; 
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right  to  puni(h  crimes  with  the 
death  of  the  delinquent,  is  admitted 
by  Lucius  ;  and  they  have  always 
been  excufed  for  expofing  their  beft 
fubjeSs  to  flaughter  in  defence  of 
the  common  rights.  It  is  therefore 
merely  in  a  political  view  that  it  is 
neceflary  to  confider  whether  capital 
punifliments  be  applied  too  frequent¬ 
ly  by  our  laws,  and  whether  they 
ought  to  be  limited  to  any  particular 
crime. 

A  nation,  no  doubt,  (hould  l>e 
particularly  attentive  to  prfferve  the 
lives  of  its  members.  Even  the 
worthlefs  are  not  to  be  neglefted. 
But  care  muft  be  taken  at  the  fame 
time  that  the  profperity  and  fafety 
of  the  community  be  nut  facriticed 
to  this  attention.  It  is  better  that  a 
Hate  (hould  lofe  a  few  of  its  word 
members,  than  tliat  the  general  body 
(hould  be  corrupted. 

Cunfit  prius  tenlatj;  feJ  i-nmcitcalUe  ra/niis 
Knfe  TUiiendum,  t.c  punjifccru  iruhatut . 

Ovid. 

It  is  not  as  an  atonement  for  his 
crime  that  the  offender  is  punidivd, 
but  as  a  warning  to  others,  and  that 
he  may  be  prevented  from  injuring 
I'ociety  any  more.  And  as  long  as 
light  puniih mints  arc  fuillcient  to 
prevent  ciimis,  it  would  be  abfurd 
and  unjufl  to  ut'e  fever e  ones.  Were 
a  nation,  for  example,  to  continue  In 
any  degree  virtuous  and  fuperior  to 
bafe  motives,  a  public  afliout  rrright 
very  properly  be  ftililli trued  for  ca¬ 
pital  purrilhment :  and  tf  It  ihonld 
have  the  tffeCf  to  rellrain  crimes  fuf- 
hcuntlys  there  would  be  no  treed  for 
a  dittcreat  irtode  of  pniulhnrent.  But 
feverer  remedies  tiiail  undouhtcdly 
he  applied  whm  the  gentler  lofe 
their  ttifeft  ;  and  u  hrle  we  pity'  the 
hard  fate  of  the  crinritral,  we  ought 
at  the  fame  time  to  cotrftdcr  what 
compalTion  is  due  to  the  date.  A 
nabion  that  engages  little  in  com¬ 


merce,  will  never  think  of  punt(htng 
forgery  witit  death ;  and  even  a 
commercial  country  will  fcruple  to 
ufc  fo  har(h  a  cure  till  the  difeafe 
become  dangerous.  But  when  tire 
temptatiorrs  to  the  crime  become  fo 
Itrorrg  that  lower  prrniihmeirts  arc 
difregarded,  the  great  interclls  of  fo- 
ciety  require  that  the  moll  violent 
meai'ures  (hould  be  adopted ;  nor 
can  there  be  any  degree  of  tnjudice 
in  this,  (ince  every  one  is  fiifficie ntly 
apprifed  of  the  rilkthat  he  runs. 

'I’he  elficacy  of  fevere  puirilhments 
in  preventing  crimes  cartnot  eaGly 
be  doubted.  Numbers  are  kept 
honed  and  peaceable  by  this  rc- 
(Iraint,  who  would  willingly  incur 
a  fmall  danger  for  the  hopes  of 
pruiit: 

Dodltt  irmltixilis 

Turptlvt  ac  pmvis  sm/.'fj  Jun:ui.  Jcv. 
The  fear  of  fuffering  death  mud  o- 
perate  llrongly  on  thofe  who  have 
any  thought  or  feeling  ;  and  fuch. 
as  are  rcgardicfs  of  this  punilhmcnt 
ought  nut  to  be  allowed  a  place  in 
I'ociety.  No  other  method  has  been 
found  out  fufficient  to  maintain  pro¬ 
per  order  and  fubordination  in  the 
date,  and  to  prote6l  individuals  from 
danger.  And,  at  any  rate,  altho' 
it  were  allowed  that  capital  punifh- 
ments  have  not  tended  to  remove 
the  frequency  of  crimes,  the  dan¬ 
ger  of  giving  them  up  or  relaxing 
them,  now  that  they  are  introdu¬ 
ced,  IS  too  obvious  to  require  ilia- 
dratiou.  1  am, 

S  I  R, 

Your  mud  humble  fervaut, 

S.EVERUS. 

£di\'.  fe!).  11.7 
i7»s-  y 
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j?n  Acc'.urt  'if  tht  Mnjical  Ptrformancet  in  Wrjiinivfler  Ahh:y  and  the  Pan- 
thnn,  MaylS,2Tt  29.  and  June  3.  and  1784,  in  commemoration  of 
Handel.  By  Charles  Burney  Muf.  D.  F.  R.  S.  London,  print¬ 
ed  for  the  benefit  of  the  Miijical  Fund  ;  and  fold  by  T.  Payne  and  and 
C-  Robinfon,  ^to. 


WE  arc  happy  to  embrace  this 
early  opportunity  of  laying 
^fore  our  readers  fome  account  of 
the  prefent  performance,  which  re¬ 
cords  one  of  the  moll  interfiling  e- 
Yents  that  has  occurred  in  the  annals 
of  mufic.  Nor  is  the  muiiciaii  alone 
intcrelled  in  this. publication.  It  may 
be  dbnfidtred  as  a  lingular  event  in 
the  hiftory  of  mankind :  and  we 
have  little  rcafon  to  doubt  from  the 
manner  in  which  this  fubjed  has 
been  treated  by  the  Doftor,  that  it 
will  afford  amufement  even  to  thofc 
who  have  no  paflion  for  the  art. 

The  Doftor  has  mod  properly  de¬ 
dicated  his  performance  to  the  king, 
under  whofc  .immediate  patronage 
the  feilival  in  lienour  of  Bandel  was 
•condufted. 

This  dedication  is  followed  by  a 
preface,  which  the  Doftor  calls  “  a 
long  one  to  a  Ihort  book  and  in 
this  an  account  is  given  of  all  the 
anufical  meetings  with  which  the  Doc¬ 
tor  is  acquainted,  that  from  the 
number  of  the  performers  have  had 
any  rcfcmblance  to  the  prefent.  From 
this  it  appears,  that  none  of  tliofe 
meetings  have  afforded  a  band  equal 
to  that  collefted  on  the  prefent  occa- 
fion  by  above  two  hundred  perfor¬ 
mers  ;  three  hundred  being  the 
greatcll  number  of  muficians  that  ap¬ 
pear  ever  to  have  been  formerly  af- 
Xcmblcd  together. 

Nobody  but  the  Doftor  wHl,  we 
believe,  think  this  preface  a  long  one; 
and  we  flatter  ourfelves  it  may  not 
be  unentertaining  to  the  generality 
of  our  readers,  to  jive  from  it  a 


chronological  lift  of  the  different  mu« 
fical  meetings  he  mentions. 

“  At  an  interview  between  Fran 
cis  I.  King  of  France,  and  Pope 
l.eo  X.  in  1515,  at  Bologna  in  Italy, 
the  muficians  and  fingers  of  the 
French  King  and  the  Roman  Pontiff 
meeting  together,  formed  the  mofl 
numerous  band  which  had  ever  been 
incorporated  in  thofe  tiine^ 

“  On  the  celfatlon  of  the  plague 
at  Rome,  in  the  early  part  of  the 
lad  century,  a  mafs  compoTed  by  Be- 
nevoli,  for  fix  choirs,  of  four  parts 
each,  was  performed  in  St  Peter's 
church,  of  which  he  was  Maeftro  di 
Capcila;  and  the  fingers  amounting 
to  tnore  than  Inuo  hundred^  were  ar¬ 
ranged  in  different  circles  of  the 
dome  ;  the  fixth  quire  occupying  the 
fummit  of  the  cupola  On  both  thefe 
occafions  no  Inflnimcntsfeem  to  have 
been  employed  but  the  organ.” 

**  We  arc  told  In  Bonnet's  HiJ?. 
de  la  Mujiqne,  that  the  TV  Diuni 
which  Lulli  had  compofed  for  the 
recovery  of  Lewis  XIV.  .1686,  w’as 
afterwards  performed  at  Paris  on  the 
recovery  of  his  elded  fon  Monfelg- 
ntur,  by  three  hundred  mujiciani. 

“  In  the  year  1723,  mod  of  the 
great  muficians  of  Europe  were  af- 
femhlcd  togetlier  in  the  city  cf 
Prague,  by  the  order  of  the  Emperor 
Charles  VI.  to  celebrate  the  feilival 
cf  his  being  crowned  King  of  Bohe¬ 
mia.  Upon  this  occafioii  there  was 
an  opera  performed  in  the  open  air, 
by  a  hundred  voices  and  t'Mo  hundred 
infirummts. 

“  A  Iblcmn  fervicc  was  performed 
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at  the  funeral  of  Rameau  1767,  at  furry  the  bounds  of  our  work  un’ll  not 


the  church  of  the  oratory  in  Paris, 
by  all  the  muficians  of  the  King’s 
band,  and  by  thofe  of  the  Roya!  A- 
cadcmy  of  mulic,  united.  On  this 
occafiun  we  are  tcid,  that  many  pieces 
from  Rameau’s  beft  produftions  were 
felefted,  which  drew  tears  from  feve- 
ral  that  were  prefent,  by  the  excel¬ 
lence  of  the  mulic,  and  the  melan¬ 
choly  occaieju  on  which  it  w  as  per- 
foriiicd. 

“  At  Santa  Chiara  in  Naples, 
about  the  fume  time,  according  to 
Signer  Corri,  who  was  then  in  that 
city  ftudying  under  the  famous  Por- 
pora,  near  three  hundred  mujicians 
were  employed  at  the  confecration 
of  a  nun  of  great  diftinftion. 

“  And  at  the  public  funeral  of  Jo- 
jnelli  in  the  fame  city,  1 774,  a  like 
number  was  aiTembled  together,  in 
order  to  pay  their  lail  duty  to  that 
great  mailer.  And  thefc  not  only 
performed  gratis,  but  contributed  to 
the  neceffary  expeiices  of  this  folemn 
fcrvice, 

“  At  many  other  gran  ftinzkni 
pnd  fellivals  in  Rome,  Venice,  and 
other  parts  of  Italy,  a  congrefs  of 
t>\s30  er  three  hundred  rnuftcians  is  not, 
perhaps,  very  uncotnmon  ;  but  from 
the  time  that  the  prefent  fyftem  of 
harmony  was  invented  to  this  period, 
no  well  authenticated  inllance,  1  be¬ 
lieve,  could  be  produced  of  five  hun¬ 
dred  performers,  vocal  and  inllru- 
mentd,  bciug  confolidated  into  one 
body,  and  giving  fuch  indifputable 
proof  of  talents  and  difcipliue  as  on 
(he  late  occafiun.” 

The  preface  is  fucceeded  by  what 
the  Doftor  modeftly  calls  A  Sketch 
of  the  life  of  Handel.  It  contains  a 
very  full  account  of  him  and  his  per¬ 
formances,  and  throws  coiiliderable 
light  on  that  part  of  his  life,  from 
the  time  efi  his  quitting  Beilin  in 
1698,  at  the  age  of  14,  till  his  arri¬ 
val  at  Hamburgh  five  years  after- 
yvards,  in  which  the  former  memoirs 
pf  him  have  been  dtficlent — We  arc 


allow  us  even  to  abridge  this  iketch, 
which  is  in  general  well  written,  and 
abounds  with  that  mufical  knowledge 
for  which  Dr  Burney  is  fo  deferved- 
ly  admired.  We  cannot,  however, 
avoid  remarking,  that  notwithftand- 
ing  the  DotSor’s  profeffion  of  im¬ 
partiality,  the,  faults  of  his  hero  ate 
carefully  pnliiatecl.  In  particular,  a 
veil  is  iludioully  call  over  his  cOnduft 
in  his  quarrel  w’ith  Seiicfinu;  a  con- 
duel  which  certainly  cannot  be  re¬ 
conciled  to  the  rules  of  common  pru- 
dence,  from  which  indeed  a  genius 
like  Handel  may  perhaps  be  allowed 
to  deviate. 

'I'lic  DoiElor  gives  the  following 
account  of  the  introdudlioii  of  ora¬ 
torios. 

“  EJlher,  compofed  for  the  Duke 
of  Chandos  in  1720,  was  the  firft  0- 
ratorio  which  Handel  fet  to  mufic. 
And  eleven  years  after  its  perform¬ 
ance  at  Canons,  a  copy  of  the  fcore 
having  been  obtained,  it  was  repre- 
Rnted  in  aftion  by  the  children  of 
his  Majelly’s  chapel,  at  the  houfe  of 
Mr  Bernard  Gates  mailer  of  the 
boys  in  James  Ihcct,  W’ellminfter, 
on  Wednefday,  February  23.  1731. 
The  chorus,  confiding  of  performers 
from  the  Chapel-Royal  and  Well- 
mlnfter  Abbey,  was  placed,  after  the 
manner  of  the  ancitnt.s,  between  the 
(lage  3nd  the  orchellra  ;  and  the  in- 
ili  umenial  parts  were  chieflyperform- 
ed  by  gentlemen  who  were  members 
of  the  Philharmonic  foclety’.  After 
this  it  wa»  performed  by  the  fame 
fingers  at  the  Crown  and  Anchor, 
which  is  fald  to  have  fuggelted  to 
Handel  the  idea  of  bringing  orato¬ 
rios  on  the  llage.  And  in  1732, 
rjlher  was  performed  at  the  Hay- 
Market  ten  nights.” 

The  following  inftances  of  Han¬ 
del’s  benevolence  ought  to  be  re¬ 
corded.  •  He  performed  the  Meffiah 
annually  for  the  Foundling  Hofpi- 

tal : - “  In  confcqucnce  of  thefe 

performances,  the  benefadlons  to 
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Ac  cliarity,  from  the  year  1749  to 
1 759, by  eleven  performances  under  his 
own  dirciStion,  amounted  to  L.  6935 
From  176010  1768,  by 
eight  performances,  un¬ 
der  the  cundu<ft  wf  Mr 
Smith,  .  .  L.  1332 

From  1769  to  1777,  nine 
performances,  underthat 
of  Mr  Stanley,  .  L.  2032 

L.  10299 

“  ’Hie  organ  in  the  chapel  of  this 
liofpitai  was  likewife  a  prefent  from 
Handel :  and  he  bequeathed  as  a  le¬ 
gacy  to  this  charity,  a  fair  copy  of 
the  original  fcore  of  the  Meffiah.” 
And  by  his  will  he  left  L.  1000  to 
the  fund  for  decayed  muficlans,  to 
which  the  prolits  of  the  prefent  per¬ 
formance  were  chiefly  applied. 

To  the  life  of  Handel  Or  Burney 
has  veiy  properly  added  his  chara^cr 
a>  a  compofer,  which  we  propole  to 
inf'-rt  in  our  next  number. 

The  account  of  the  different  per¬ 
formances  in  honour  of  Handel,  is 
prefaced  by  an  introduction,  in 
which  the  DoClor  Hates  the  fafts 
which  gave  rife  to  this  great  idea. 

“  [n  a  convtrfalion  between  Lord 
Vifeount  Fitz-William,  Sir  Watkins 
Williams  Wynn,  and  Joah  Bares, 
Lfq;  comniillioncr  of  the  viedual- 
litig  office,  the  beginning  of  lall  year 
1783,  at  the  huule  of  the  latter ;  af¬ 
ter  remarking  that  the  number  of  e- 
minent  nuifieal  performers  of  all 
kinds,  both  vocal  and  inllrumental, 
with  which  I.ondon  abounded,  was 
far  greater  than  in  any  other  city  of 
Eurojie,  it  was  lamented  that  there 
was  no  public  periodical  occafion 
for  collecting  and  coniolidating  them 
into  one  band ;  by  which  means  a  per¬ 
formance  might  be  exhibited  on  fo 
grind  and  magnificent  a  fcale,  as  no 
Other  part  of  the  world  could  equal. 
The  birth  and  death  of  Handel  na¬ 
turally  occurred  to  three  fuch  enthu- 
§attic  admirers  of  that  great  mailer ; 
|Dd  }t  was  immc'^atcly  recollected 
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that  the  next  (now  the  prefent)  year 
would  be  a  proper  time  for  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  fuch  a  cultom ;  as  it 
formed  a  cemplitt  century  fince  hi* 
birth,  and  an  exaCt  quarter  of  a  cen¬ 
tury  fince  his  death.” 

The  Doctor  then  traces  the  pro- 
grefs  of  the  idea  thus  flatted,  till  it 
was  carried  into  execution  under  the 
patronage  of  his  Majelty ;  the  Right 
Hon.  the  Earls  of  Emter,  Sand¬ 
wich,  and  Uxbridge ;  Sir  Watkia 
Williams  Wynn,  and  Sir  Richard 
Jebb,  Baronet,  being  the  directors, 
and  Joah  Bates,  Efq;  the  conduCtor. 

In  this  introduction  an  account 
is  alfo  given  of  different  inilrumentt 
which  aie  nut  in  common  ufe,  and 
which  may  be  fald  to  have  been  re¬ 
vived  on  this  occafion.  The  follow¬ 
ing  circumflance  deferves  to  be  no¬ 
ticed  ;  that  to  conduct  this  band  of 
above  yco  performers,  there  was  no 
perfon  employed  to  beat  time ;  and 
as  It  may  be  faid  to  be  the  firlt  inllance 
of  any  banJ^  at  all  numerous,  per¬ 
forming  in  a  fimilar  fit  nation  without 
the  affiflance  of  a  mnnu-du6lor—— 

the  performances  In  Wcflminfter 
Abbey  may  be  fafely  pronounced  no 
lefs  remarkable  for  the  multiplicity 
of  voices  and  inllruments  employe^ 
than  for  accurracy  and  precifion.” 
To  this  introduction  a  lid  of  the 
names  of  all  tht  performers  employed 
is  fuhjoiiied. 

The  Doctor  then  gives  the  plan  of 
each  day’s  performance  feparately; 
to  which  he  adds,  by  way  of  com- 
mciUai'v,  a  criticifm  both  on  the 
compofulon  and  the  performance.— 
After  the  long  account  we  have  al¬ 
ready  given  of  this  performance,  wc 
regret  wc  cannot  add  I'ome  fpeciment 
of  this  part  of  it.  Indeed  it  is  chiefly 
addrefied  to  the  learned,  and  thefe 
will  naturally  wifh  to  be  pofTcffed  of 
the  book  itlclf.  We  cannot,  how¬ 
ever,  take  leave  of  the  DoCtor  with¬ 
out  giving  our  readers  the  conclufion 
of  his  account  qf  the  iiril  day’s  per- 
forinaocci 

“  Upon 
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IT  is  with  pleafure  we  fee  this  la¬ 
borious  and  iiiitructive  work  be¬ 
coming  daily  more  and  more  a  fa¬ 
vourite  with  the  public.  The  fub- 
jtft,  which  is  interelling ;  the  plan, 
which  is  neve ;  the  matter,  which  is 
well  felcAcd,  fully  iutitle  it  to  this 
approbation. 

The  prefent  volume  treats  of  a  pe¬ 
riod  equally  important  and  intricate 
in  the  hiftories  both  of  Scotland  and 
England.  In  the  one,  the  acceflioa 
of  the  Princes  of  the  Houfe  of  Lan- 
carter,  the  fplendid  enterprifes  of  one 
of  the  princes  of  that  houfe,  the 
weaknefs  and  inability  of  another, 
the  ftruggles  and  fubrequent  fall  of 
this  family,  the  elevation  of  the 
Houfe  of  York,  the  diitradfed  Hate 
•f  England,  torn  in  pieces  by  con¬ 
tending  facfions,  and  its  ancient  no¬ 
bility  almort  cut  up  by  the  roots  ;  tire 
perplexed  reign  of  our  third  Rich¬ 
ard  ;  and  the  union  at  lall  of  the  two 
rofes  in  the  perfon  of  Henry  Earl  of 
Richmond,  raifed  to  the  throne  of 
England  by  the  name  of  Henry  VII. 
la  the  other,  the  reigns  of  our  Hrft 
James,  and  the  two  fucceeding  mo- 
narchs  of  that  name ;  the  improve¬ 
ments  introduced  under  their  en¬ 
lightened  government,  cfpecially  un¬ 
der  that  of  the  tirit  ;  the  confulions, 
Rotwithllanding,  the  diforders,  the 
tumults,  which  Hill  continued  tohar- 
rafs  the  king  and  dillrefs  the  people: 
A  complicated  picture,  and  difficult 
to  be  drawn ;  which  the  Reverend 
Author,  however,  has  executed  much 
to  our  fatisfadtion.  The  divilions, 
indeed,  into  which  his  work  is  par¬ 
celled  out,  though  in  other  refpcAs 
ffiey  conftitute  a  conrtderablc  paitof 
its  merit,  have  contributed  to  batten 
ift  fame  degree  the  hillorical  portion 


of  this  volume.  The  author  is  com¬ 
pelled,  by  the  form  of  his  work,  to 
affiime  the  manner  of  the  Annal^ 
rather  than  of  the  Hijiorian  ;  while 
all  thofe  circumrtances  concerning 
manners,  law's,  conllitution,  and  go¬ 
vernment,  which  ferve  to  enliven  the 
dry  recital  of  fadfi,  and  which,  in 
other  hillories,  are  woven  into  the 
thread  of  the  narrative,  have  here 
each  their  feparate  place  affigned 
them  ;  and  mull  of  confequence,  un- 
conncAed  thus  with  each  other, 
fhine  by  their  own  light  alone ; 
while,  whatever  they  have  of  oblcii- 
rity,  cannot  be  illuminated  by  the 
rays  refleAed  from  other  portions. 
But  ilill  the  defeAs  of  this  method 
are  far  overbalanced  by  the  advanta¬ 
ges  which  arife  from  it.  VVe  are  lef» 
dazzled,  but  more  inrtruAed.  What 
we  lofe  in  fplendour,  is  fully  compel:- 
fated  by  what  we  gain  in  perfpicuity. 
We  contemplate  diftiuAly,  and  with¬ 
out  embarraflinent,  every  part  as  it 
rifes  before  usf  and  aie  enabled  thus 
more  properly  to  appreciate  each  dif¬ 
ferent  fubjeft  of  inquiry.  The  read¬ 
er,  we  believe,  cf  Dr  Henry’s  hillo- 
ry,  will  willingly  fubferibe  to  the 
truth  of  this  opinion. 

The  ftyle  of  this  hiftoiy,  for  it 
can  bear  to  have  all  its  defedfs  enu¬ 
merated,  is  not,  we  mull  confefs, 
without  its  faults.  The  mere  mo¬ 
dern  reader,  accullomcd  to  the  (lyle 
of  the  French  and  their  imitators, 
may  reproach  it  writh  being  dertitutc 
of  lively  and  pointed  fcntences,  of 
the  glare  of  metaphor,  and  the  force 
of  antithcfis }  while  he  who  has  formed 
his  tafte  upon  more  ancient,  and,  as 
he  thinks,  better  models,  will  lament 
the  want  of  that  artilicial  compoH- 
tiou  which  confers  digoity  and  ener¬ 
gy 
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gj  upon  common  vrords,  and  which 
Tenders  fimpllcity  itfelf  ornamented*. 
When  we  fpeak  thus,  we  fpeak  of 
the  ftylc  in  general ;  for  there  are 
many  places  not  deftitute  of  juit  and 
proper  ornament,  and  fentcnces  alfo 
compofed  piriodicaliy  in  the  manner 
of  the  ancients.  And  even  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  whole,  though  we  would 
not  be  guilty  of  flattery,  which  is 
no  praife,  and  for  which  reafon  we 
have  exprefled  our  opinion  freely; 
yet  the  general  ftylc  is  altogether 
well  fitted  for  hiftorical  narration, 
and  much  fuperior  to  that  mob  of 
writers  who  now  a-days  compofe 
what  they  call  Hiftories.  If,  while 
it  inftru£ts,  it  does  not  plcafe  in  fo 
high  a  degree  as  the  ftylc  of  fome  hi- 
ftorians  of  our  own  country,  who  do 
both ;  yet  it  does  not  offer  wit  in- 
ftcad  of  truth,  and  entertainment  in- 
ftead  of  fafts,  like  the  univerfal  hi- 
ftory  of  Voltaire.  There  is  one  fen- 
tence  of  our  author,  among  many 
others,  which  we  fliall  feleCft  as  a 
fpecimen,  which  cannot  fail  to  pleafe 
the  modern  reader,  and  cannot  dif- 
pleafe  the  ancient.  “  About  this 
time  Edmund  Duke  of  Somerfet  re¬ 
turned  into  England  (having  loft 
Normandy,  and  all  the  territories  of 
the  Englifli  in  the  north  of  France, 
except  Calais),  and  took  poifcllion 
of  that  place,  in  the  favour  of  the 
queen  and  hatred  of  the  nation,  which 
had  been  filled  by  the  late  Duke  of 
ijuffolk.”  'I  he  aiiiiihtfis  litre  is  for¬ 
cible  at  the  fame  time  and  juft. 

Having  thus  delivered  our  general 
opinion  with  regard  both  to  the  mat¬ 
ter  and  foim  ot  the  work,  it  will 
now  be  proper  to  give  lome  extiaCls ; 
not  that  the  merit  of  the  work  can 
be  judged  from  them,  but  in  confoi  • 
mity  to  common  pia£lice,  and  to  af¬ 
ford  fome  amulenicut  to  our  readers 
who  may  not  have  fecn  the  woik  it- 
fclf:  And  as  nothing  can  afford  high¬ 
er  pleafure  than  a  contrail  between 
the  humanity  and  liberality  which 


now  prevails,  and  the  fuperftitioil 
and  bigotry  which  difgraccd  our 
forefathers,  we  fhall  produce  accor¬ 
dingly  two  examples  to  this  pm  pofc, 
which  cannot  fail  to  imprefs  us  with 
a  deep  fenfe  of  the  happinefs  of  our 
piefent  fituation.  The  firlt  is  an 
account  of  the  barbarous  treatment 
of  that  renowned  heroine  the  maid  «f 
Orleans. 

“  Soon  after  the  arrival  of  King 
Henry  iii  France,  an  event  happen¬ 
ed  which  filled  the  Englllh  with  the 
moft  lively  tranfports  of  joy.  This 
was  the  capture  of  the  Maid  of  Or¬ 
leans,  who  for  fome  time  pail  had 
been  the  great  objeA  of  their  dread 
and  hatred.  That  intrepid  heroine 
had  fought  her  way  into  the  town  of 
Compeigne,  which  was  befieged  by 
the  Englifh  and  Burgundians  ;  and 
on  the  very  next  day.  May  25.  fhe 
headed  a  fally,  which  at  firit  was 
fuccefsful,  but  at  lall  repulfed.  The 
Maid,  as  ufual,  placed  herfelf  in  the 
rear  of  her  troops,  and  frequently 
faced  about  on  the  purfuers,  and  put 
them  to  a  ftand.  At  length  being 
furrounded,  and  pulled  from  her 
horfe,  finding  it  impoffible  to  efcape, 
fhe  furrendeied  herfelf  a  prifoner  to 
the  Ballard  of  Vendome,  who  deli¬ 
vered  her  to  John  dc  Luxembourg 
Eari  of  Ligny,  commander  of  the 
Burgundian  army.  The  joy  of  the 
Englifh  and  Burgundians  on  this 
occafion  was  cxceflive  ;  and  the 
whole  camp  refonnded  with  loud 
and  reiterated  acclamations.  There 
wrere  as  great  rejoicings  at  Paris,  and 
other  places  in  pofTeflion  of  the  Eng¬ 
lifh,  as  if  they  had  obtained  the  mull 
decifive  vitftory. 

“  The  unhappy  maid,  from  the 
firft  moment  of  her  cajtivity,  was 
ungratefully  ncgletlcd  by  her  friend?, 
and  cruelly  treated  by  her  enemies. 
— The  Duke  of  Bedford,  having 
bought  her  from  the  Earl  of  Ligny 
for  the  anourmous  fam  of  1 0,000 1* 
and  an  annuity  of  300  L  to  the  Ba- 
lUrA 
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Hard  of  Vcndome,  (he  was  condufted 
to  Rouen,  thrown  into  a  dungeon, 
and  loaded  with  irons.  In  this  de¬ 
plorable  Hate  (he  langriifhcd  many 
months,  while  her  enemies  were  con¬ 
triving  the  mode  of  proceeding  a- 
gainll  her,  in  order  to  fecure  her 
condemnation.  Meffengers  were  feiit 
to  the  place  of  her  nativity,  to  iii- 
veftigate  the  actions  of  her  youth  ; 
but  the  reports  they  brought  back 
were  not  unfavourable.  As  a  pri- 
foner  of  war,  fhe  was  intitled  to  be 
treated  with  civility,  and  either  to  be 
exchanged  or  ranfomed.  At  length 
a  coinmiilion  was  granted  to  the  Bi- 
Ihop  of  Beauvois,  brother  Martin 
vicar-general  of  the  inquilition,  and 
certain  doAors  of  the  canon  law,  to 
try  her  for  herefy,  forcery,  and  witch¬ 
craft.  All  her  judges  were  zealous 
in  the  Englifh  intereil,  and  determi¬ 
ned,  if  polOble,  to  find  her  guilty. 
Thefe  judges  held  their  firft  feflion 
Feb.  13.  A.  D.  1431,  when  their 
forlorn  prifoncr  was  brought  before 
them  loaded  with  irons;  fiom  which 
(he  earncrtly  intreated  them  to  re¬ 
lieve  her,  but  in  vain.  In  that,  and 
fifteen  fucceeding  fefllons,  they  aflt- 
ed  her  a  prodigious  number  of  que- 
ftions,  many  of  them  very  artful  and 
enfharing  ;  but  though  (he  was  quite 
illiterate,  and  was  not  allowed  the 
alliance  of  any  counfel,  (he  anfwer- 
ed  all  their  queilions  in  a  manner  fo 
acute  and  guarded,  that  they  gained 
no  advantage.  In  a  word,  they 
could  difeover  nothing  on  which  to 
found  a  feater.ee  of  condemnation, 
except-— that  (he  had  worn  man’s 
dothes  and  arms,  and  engaged  in 
war — and  that  (he  perfifted  in  decla¬ 
ring,  that  (he  believed  the  vifions  (he 
had  feen  were  real  vifions.  Her 
profecutors  then  laboured  to  work 
upon  the  two  powerful  palllons  of 
the  love  of  life  and  fear  of  death-— 
by  painting,  in  the  ftrongeil  colours, 
the  horrors  of  that  fentence  which 
was  to  be  pronounced  upon  her — and 
by  perfuading  her  to  make  a  rccan- 
VOL.  I.  N®  2. 


tation,  in  order  to  favc  both  her  bo¬ 
dy  and  her  foul  from  torment.  At 
length  (he  confented  to  fubferibe, 
with  the  (ign  of  the  crofs,  a  fulemn 
promife  never  more  to  bear  arms, 
or  wear  man’s  apparel ;  to  which,  it 
is  faid,  fevcral  other  articles  unknown 
to  her  were  added.  She  was  then 
furni(hed  with  the  drefs  of  her  own 
fex ;  but  it  was  taken  away  in  the 
night  by  her  guards,  and  a  man’s 
drefs  put  in  its  place  ;  of  which  (he 
complained  bitterly  in  the  morning, 
and  continued  in  bed  as  long  as  na¬ 
ture  would  permit.  When  conftraln- 
ed  to  rife,  (he  covered  herfelf  with 
fome  part  of  the  man’s  apparel ;  on 
which  her  keepers,  who  had  an  op¬ 
portunity  of  obferving  all  her  ac¬ 
tions,  ru(hcd  into  the  room.  Her 
judges  were  alTembled ;  the  keepers 
fwo.^e  they  had  feen  her  in  man’s 
clothes ;  a  fentence  of  death  was 
pronounced  upon  her  as  a  rclapfed 
heretic  ;  and  (he  was  delivered  to  the 
fecular  arm  to  put  that  fentence  in 
execution. 

“  This  was  accordingly  done  In 
the  market-place  of  Rouen,  May  30. 
in  the  prefence  of  the  Cardinal  of 
Winchtller,  fcveral  other  bifiiops,  all 
her  judges,  and  an  amazing  multi¬ 
tude  of  Ipedtators.  On  the  front  of 
the  pile  of  wood  on  which  (lie  was  to 
be  burnt,  a  tablet  was  fufpended  wltlt 
this  infcriptlon,  “  Joan,  who  made 
herfelf  be  called  the  Maid,  a  perni¬ 
cious  liar,  a  deceiver  of  the  people, 
a  forcerefs,  fupcrftitious,  prefump- 
tuous,  cruel,  a  blafphcmer,  an  infi¬ 
del,  a  murderer,  an  idoiatcr,  a  wror- 
(hlppcr  of  the  devil,  an  apollatc,  fehif- 
matic,  and  heretic.”  When  the 
Maid  appeared,  dill  loaded  with 
chains,  emaciated,  deje^ed,  and  ba¬ 
thed  in  tears,  a  pried  mounted  a  pul¬ 
pit,  and  pronounced  a  mod  virulent 
Inveftlve  agaiud  the  unhappy  vlftim 
about  to  be  faciificed  ;  concluding 
with  this  hypocritical  declaration,— 
“  Joan,  the  church  can  proteft  you 
no  longer,  and  now  gives  you  up  to 
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fecular  juftice.”  The  fecular  magi-  commonly  called  the  IViUh  of  E)t, 
ftrates  were  fo  much  aiTefled,  that  commanded  them  all  to  be  appre- 
they  could  pronounce  only  the  Angle  .  hended,  and  accufed  of  treafon  ;  pre¬ 
word,  Proceed.  She  was  then  pla-  tending  that  they  had  made  an  image 
ced  on  the  pile,  and  reduced  to  a(h-  of  the  king  in  wax,  and  placed  it  be¬ 
es,  embracing  a  crofs,  and  calling  fore  a  Are,  that  as  the  image  melted 
on  the  name  of  Jefus  to  her  lall  mo-  the  King’s  ftrength  and  flelh  might 
ment.  Thus  periAied,  in  the  midll  decay  till  it  was  quite  dellroycd. 
of  flames,  and  under  a  load  of  ca-  Such  an  accufation  would  only  have 
lumny,  the  virtuous,  heroic  maid  of  excited  laughter  in  a  more  enlight- 
Orleans,  whofe  only  crime  feems  to  cned  age,  but  was  then  treated  as  a 
have  been  an  ardent  enthuAallic  love  moil  ferious  affair.  The  Duchefs 
of  her  country,  which  ihe  preferred  was  examined  by  the  two  Archbi- 
from  a  foreign  yoke.  'I’he  beft  apo-  Aiops  and  fevcral  other  prelates  ;  and 
logy  that  can  be  made  for  her  profc-  folemnly  tried  by  the  Earls  of  Hun- 
cutors  is — that  their  refentmeut  w'as  tington,  Stafford,  Suffolk,  Noithum- 
inflamed  beyond  meafurc  by  the  lof-  berland,  &c. ;  and  though  no  evi- 
fes  they  had  fuftained — that  they  dence  was  produced  at  her  trial,  of 
really  believed  her  to  be  an  agent  of  the  image  of  wax,'  or  of  any  thing 
the  devil — ^and  that  they  hopid,  by  that  had  the  leaft  relation  to  treafon, 
her  difgrace  and  death,  to  recover  (he  was  fentenced  to  do  public  pe- 
their  former  afeendent  over  their  e-  nance  in  St  Paul’s,  and  two  other 
nemics ;  in  which  they  were  difap-  churches,  on  three  feveral  days.,  and 
pointed.”  to  be  imprifoned  for  life.  A  cruel 

In  the  fecond  extraft,  we  have  and  unjull  fentence,  which  wasdiAa- 
an  example  which,  though  not  at-  ted  by  party-rage,  and  executed 
tended  with  fuch  cruelty,,  is  yet  with  the  greateft  rigour,  Bollng- 
perhaps  a  more  extraordinary  proof  broke,  who  was  a  mathematician, 
of  the  violence  of  tyranny,  and  the  and  on  that  account  reputed  a  ma- 
power  of  ruperffition,  exhibited  on  gician,  was  condemned  to  death, 
the  perfon  of  a  princefsof  the  blood-  and  executed  at  Tyburn  :  Marjory 
royal  of  England.  Gourdimain  was  bunit  in  Smith- 

The  court  of  England  was  at  Aeld.” 
this  time  a  feene  of  the  mod  violeiit  Our  bounds  will  not  permit  us  to 
faftions.  The  Cardinal  of  Winche-  follow  the  author  through  his  labo- 
ller,  who  had  fpies  in  the  family  of  rious  refcarches  into  our  religion, 
his  rival  the  Duke  of  Gloucefter,  be-  learning,  conllitution,  and  manners, 
ing  informed  by  one  of  them,  that  For  thefe  the  reader  muff  confultthe 
the  Duchefs  had  private  meetings  book  itfelf ;  which  we  confider  as  a 
with  one  Sir  Roger  Bolingbroke,  a  valuable  acquifition  to  the  hiftorical 
pried,  who  was  reputed  a  nccro-  learning  of  this  countr)'. 
mancer,  and  Marjory  Gourdimain, 


Thouj^hts  et  tht  MaKu/aHurt  and  Trade  of  Saltf  on  the  Herring  Fijherhs, 
tsfe.  by  the  Earl  r/DoNDONALD.  Edia.  printed  for  W.  Creech. 

*^r  OT  having  room  here  to  enter  date  that  part  of  his  Lordlhip’s  let- 
fully  into  the  general  merits  of  ter  to  the  fecretary  of  the  Royal  So- 
this  intereding  and  patriotic  publica-  ciety  which  deferibes  the  method  of 
tion,  we  (hall  conAnc  outfelves  to  a  purifying  common  fait, 
few  obfcrvatlonS}  tending  to  tluci-  The  contrivance  is  much  to  be 

earn- 


J 
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eommended  for  the  cafe  with  which 
the  procefs  is  performed,  and  for  the 
certainty  of  its  fuccefs  :  for  by  this 
means  the  fah  is  freed  from  the  im¬ 
parities  which  impart  a  bitter  taile  to 
the  meat,  and  prevent  it  from  keep¬ 
ing  fo  long  untainted  as  that  which 
is  cured  with  bay-falt  made  in  fo¬ 
reign  countries  by  the  heat  of  the 
fun.  The  defeription  of  the  pro- 
cefs  is  given  by  Lord  I>uodonald  in 
the  following  words : 

“  Take  a  vefTel,  of  a  conical  fi¬ 
gure,  with’  a  hole  in  the  apex  or  fmall 
end  of  it ;  put  it  near  the  fire,  with 
the  bottom  or  bafe  uppermoil ;  fix 
it  in  fuch  a  manner  that  it  may  be 
moderately  heated  by  a  ftove  or  llcw 
going  round  it;  fill  it  with  fait;  take 
a  twentieth  part  of  the  fait  contained 
in  the  vefTcl,  dilTolve  it  in  its  proper 

1>roportion  of  water  in  an  iron  pan  ; 
ct  it  boil,  and  pour  it,  wlien  hot, 
upon  the  furfacc  of  the  fait  in  the 
conical  velTcl.  The  hot  and  fully  fa- 
turated  folution  will  dilTolve  no  more 
fea-falt,  but  will,  as  it  defeends  and 
filtrates  through  the  fait  in  the  vcf- 
fel,  liquefy  or  diffolve  the  magnefia 
falita  and  magnefia  vitriolata,  which 
will  drop  out  at  the  aperture  in  the 
fmall  end  of  the  conical  veflel.  Af¬ 
ter  that  the  liquor  has  ccafcd  to  drop, 
take  out  a  twentieth  part  more  of  the 
fait  contained  in  the  veflel,  diflblve 
it  in  water,  proceed  as  aforefaid,  pour 
it  on  the  fait,  and  repeat  the  fame 
with  frclh  quantities  of  fait  out  of 
the  veflel,  until  the  remaining  fait  be 
of  the  required  purity.  Three  walh- 
ings  will  render  home-made  fall  pu¬ 
rer  than  bay-falt.  Each  operation 
renders  the  fait  4I-  times  purer  than 
it  was  before.  Its  purity,  throwing 
off  the  fmall  fra^fional  parts  in  each 
multiplication,  will  increafe  in  the 
following  progreflion  : 


Firfl  operation  4.5 

becond  ditto  20. 

Third  ditto  91. 

Fourth  ditto  410. 

Fifth  ditto  ll>45- 
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Every  perfon  may  pra61ife  this  im¬ 
provement  at  his  own  kitchen  fire-fide 
with  very  little  trouble  to  himfelf. 

I  know  families  who  do  fo,  em¬ 
ploying  the  heat  of  their  common 
fire  to  keep  the  fait  warm  while 
the  procefs  is  going  on.  And  the 
meat  which  they  cure  by  it  comes 
up  to  their  expectation  in  every  re- 
fpeCt :  it  is  better  tailed,  lefs  hard, 
and  keeps  for  a  long  time  free  from 
any  taint.  The  reafon  of  this  fupe- 
riority  is  very  well  explained  by 
Lord  Dundonald  upon  the  molt  Am¬ 
ple  and  jufl  chemical  principles. 

Sea- water  contains  two  other  falts, 
befides  that  which  we  with  to  colleCt 
by  evaporation  for  culinary  putpofes. 
One  of  thofe  is  a  fait  compofed  of 
the  earth  of  magnefia,  fuch  magne¬ 
fia  as  is  commonly  ufed  in  flight  dif- 
orders  of  the  llomach  ;  and  vitriolic 
acid,  which  we  more  frequently  de¬ 
nominate  fpirit  of  vitriol,  or  oil  of 
vitriol.  When  the  acid  of  vitriol 
and  magnefia  are  mixed  together, 
they  unite  to  form  a  ncutial  fait, 
which  we  know  very  well  under  the 
name  of  Epfom  fait,  or  the  bitter 
purging  fait.  This  fait  is  poflefled 
of  qualities  the  very  reverfc  of  thofe 
which  are  ufeful  in  the  prefervation 
of  butcher-meat  or  fea-fifli ;  for 
this  fait  both  communicates  a  very 
bitter,  naufeous,  difagreeable  taile 
to  the  meat,  and  promotes  putrefac¬ 
tion  in  a  very  remarkable  degree;  fu 
that  the  employment  of  this  fait 
coiintcraCls  the  good  effeCls  of  thofe 
which  are  truly  antifeptic. 

The  other  fait  has  common  limc- 
flone  or  chalk  for  its  bafis ;  and  this 
is  united  with  fpirit  of  fait,  the  very 
fame  acid  which  enters  into  the  com- 
pofition  of  the  common  fea  fait.  This 
earthy  fait  is  alfo  extremely  pernici¬ 
ous  and  difagreeable.  The  way  by 
which  Lord  Dundonald’s  operation 
gets  clear  of  them  is  this :  Both  £p-‘ 
fom  fait  and  the  calcareous  marine 
fait  diflblve  in  much  larger  quanti¬ 
ties  in  warm  water  than  they  do  in 
U  2  cold 
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cold  water.  So  that  if  you  make  a 
faturated  folution  of  thofe  fairs  in 
cold  water,  by  putting  the  folution 
upon  the  lire  to  boil,  a  great  deal 
more  of  both  will  be  taken  up.  But 
however  Ipng  you  boil  a  folution  of 
fea  fait,  no  more  will  be  diffolvcd,  be- 
caufe  fea- fait  is  equally  foluble  in 
cold  water  and  boiling.  Therefore 
a  faturated  folution  of  impure  com¬ 
mon  fait  in  cold  water  being  made 
to  boil,  will  dilTolve  no  more  of  the 
fea  fait  as  it  filtrates  through  the 


inverted  cone,  though  it  Is  capable  of 
dilTolving  a  larger  quantity  of  the 
other  two  falts  in  its  paflage,  and  of 
carrying  them  off  diffolved.  By  re¬ 
peating  the  procefs  fufficiently  often, 
the  fea  fait  is  almoft  entirely  freed 
from  the  admixture  of  the  impure 
falts,  and  thus  rendered  much  fitter 
for  all  the  ufeful  purpofes  of  life. 
And  the  dlfcovery  upon  the  whole 
is  julUy  regarded  as  a  very  Important 
Improvement  upon  the  manufafture 
of  this  valuable  article  of  commerce* 


Difeours  fur  cetl;  ^c.  I.  e.  Difeourfe  ccncerning  tht 

Whether  the  age  of  Auguftus  ought  to  be  preferred  to  that  of  LewisXIV. 
with  refpeft  to  Literature  and  Science?  By  the  Count  d’Albon,  Member 
cf  the  greateji  part  of  the  European  Academies ^  8vo,  1784. 


T  T  ERE  comes  forth  again  M. 

d’  Albon,  with  a  new  and  live¬ 
ly  produftion,  in  which  he  folves  a 
queftion  of  a  nice  kind,  and  which 
is  proper  to  furnllh  a  very  intereft- 
ing  difculTton.  He  decides  the 
point  in  66  pages ;  but  w'e  appre¬ 
hend  he  will  be  deemed  more  Ihort 
than  pithy  by  the  more  inftrufted 
part  of  his  readers.  In  the  general 
term  of  the  age  of  Augufus,  he 
comprehends  the  rtigns  of  Julius  Cae- 
far,  Augullus,  and  half  of  the  leign 
of  Tiberius,  which  take  in  a  pe¬ 
riod  of  1 1 8  years ;  and  the  age  of 
Eenxiis  XIV.  is  here  ftretched  out  to 
the  end  of  the  reign  of  his  fucceffor. 
It  is  certain,  that  the  two  princely 
competitors  here  brought  upon  the 
feene,  were  both  patrons  of  learning 
and  learned  men,  more  efpecially  of 
wits  and  poets  ;  and  it  appears  alfo, 
that  the  proteftlon  they  granted  to 
the  mufes  and  the  fcicnces,  origi¬ 
nated  nearly  fiom  the  fiime  motive, 
the  defire  of  having  their  exploits 
fmg  or  falU  by  bards  and  hiftorlans. 
IVe  (hall  not  follow  our  author  Hep 
by  ftep  In  this  delicate  and  ambi¬ 
guous  line  of  comparlfon.  but  (hall 
only  take  notice  of  their  rcfult :  the 
Look  is  fmall,  may  be  bought  fur  a 


(hilling;  and  therefore  fuch  as  are  de- 
firous  of  further  information,  may 
eallly  purchafe  it. 

One  of  the  firll  things  that  fur- 
prifed  us  in  this  pamphlet,  w’as  to 
fee  the  age  of  Lewis  XIV.  deemed 
equal  to  that  of  Auguftus  with  re- 
fpcdl  to  epic  poetry,  without  going 
out  of  the  French  territories  to  find 
a  rival  to  Virgil.  Milton  certainly 
would  have  kicked  up  his  heels  ;  but 
fiirely  Voltaire,  allowing  to  his 
Heniiade  all  theapplaufe  itdeferves, 
was  not  w^orthy  to  be  his  colour- 
grinder.  Rouffeau  Is  alfo  made  here 
to  go  fnacks  with  Horace,  and  to 
divide  with  him  the  lyric  prize: — if 
he  came  in  for  a  third.  It  might  be 
granted  him  ;  for  he  is  undoubtedly 
fiibliine  in  his  ideas,  rich  in  expref- 
lion,  elegant  and  harmonious  in  his 
verfification,  and  happy  and  brilliant 
in  his  imagery  :  in  all  which  Horace 
is  his  match  ;  but  much  his  fuperlor 
in  amenity,  delicacy,  variety,  phl- 
lofophy,  and  attic  fait.  Eqilality, 
again,  affirm.s  our  author,  in  fatirical 
compofitlon :  well,  here,  Boileau, 
indeed,  favts  him  from  heavy  cen- 
fure.  Yet  Boileau,  after  all,  did  not 
laugh  vice  out  of  countenance  with 
fuch  good-humoured  pleafautry  and 
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jnfmuatlng  reproach  as  the  Roman 
fatirift.  We  cannot  fay  we  are  bet¬ 
ter  fatisfied  with  the  footing  of  e- 
qiiaiity  in  which  he  places  the  two 
ages  in  quellion  with  lefpeft  to  pa- 
Jhral  postry,  rhetoric,  and  epijiolary 
writing.  He  is,  however,  obliged 
to  acknowledge  the  fupeilority  of  the 
Auguftan  age  with  refpeft  to  dida£lic 
piftry,  and  the  eloquence  of  the  bar  ; 
though  to  this  latter  article  he  pre¬ 
fixes  a  perhaps,  which  exprefies  the 
painful  ftnigglc  of  national  vanity 
againft  overpowciing  truth.  We  will 
not  contradi^i  our  author,  when  he 
gives  the  palm  in  tragedy  and  comedy 
to  the  dramatic  poeta  of  the  age  of 
Le^vis.  With  refpedl  to  the  former, 
we  cannot  even  enter  Into  a  compa- 
ilfon,  as  the  works  of  Pollio,  the 
only  tragic  writer  of  the  Auguftan 
age,  have  not  come  down  to  our 
times;  and  there  is  no  age  that  would 
not  have  derived  a  high  degree  of 
luftre  from  the  dramatic  produftlons 
of  Corneille  and  Racine.  It  was  on¬ 
ly  a  Shakefpeare  that  could  furpafs 
the  energy,  the  vehemence,  and  fub- 
limlty  of  the  former  ;  and  no  tragic 
poet  ever  equalled  the  latter  in  grace, 
eloquence,  fine  tafte,  exquifite  judg¬ 
ment,  and  harmonious  numbers.  Cre- 


billon  had  great  powers  In  tragedy, 
efpecially  in  exhibiting  fcencs  of  ter¬ 
ror,  which  he,  however,  exaggera¬ 
ted ;  and  Voltaire  deferves  a  high 
rank  among  the  favourites  of  the 
tragic  mufe.  So  that  here  the  com- 
parifon  is  entirely  in  favour  of  the 
age  of  the  French  Auguftus ;  and 
the  fame  may  be  faid  with  refpeft  to 
comedy. 

That  the  age  of  Lewis  furpafled 
that  of  Auguftus  in  hiftory,  jurlf- 
prudence,  and  political  fclencc,  our 
author  pcfitively  affirms ;  and  we 
muft  pofitively  deny,  until  we  are 
better  informed.  As  to  dialeiiics, 
viathematics,  and  phiUhgy,  they  have 
certainly  gained  ground,  and  rifen  to 
high  degrees  of  improvement.  It  is 
alfo  certain,  that  modern  times  have 
furnifhed  various  kinds  of  compofi- 
tlons,  of  which  the  ancients  (as  far 
as  we  know)  had  no  idea  ;  nor  is  it 
to  be  doubted,  that  in  the  age  of 
Lews  philofophcrs  and  phllologifts 
increafed  and  multiplied  much  be¬ 
yond  the  literary  population  of  the 
Auguftan  age,  greatly  replcnilhed 
the  bookfeller’s  ffiops,  and  extend¬ 
ed  far  and  wide  the  furface  of 
fcicnce. 


Memoir t  Phyfque,  I.  e.  A  Memoir,  containing  a  Pbilofphieal  and  Medi¬ 

cal  Reprefentation  of  th^^Marks  of  mutual  Refcmblance  that  are  obfervable  in 
the  Phenomena  of  the  Virgula  Divina  (or  divining  Rod),  of  Magnetifm,  and 
of  Eledlricity.  71/.  Thou v ENEL.  Paris. 


Mr  Thouvenel,  the  author  of 
this  ingenious  memoir,  a  man 
of  confequence  and  a  philofophcr,  ha¬ 
ving  been  charged  by  the  King  of 
France  with  a  commiffion  to  analyfe 
the  mineral  and  medicinal  waters  of 
that  country,  he  called  in  to  his  af- 
fiftance  in  this  important  under¬ 
taking  a  Mr  Bleton,  who  for  fome 
years  paft  has  excited  univerfal  at¬ 
tention  by  a  fingular  faculty  of  per¬ 
ceiving  and  indicating  fubterrane- 
o«8  fprings  and  currents  by  fenfation. 


In  the  firft  part  of  this  memoir, 
Mr  Thouvenel  afeertains  a  great 
number  of  Mr  Bleton’s  difeoverica 
by  refpeftable  affidavits.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  is  a  rtrong  faft  in  favour  of 
Blctonifm:  For  a  long  time  the 
traces  of  feveral  fprings  and  their  re- 
fervoirs  In  the  lands  of  the  Abb^  de 
Vervains  had  been  entirely  loft.  It 
appeared,  ncverthelefs,  by  ancient 
deeds  and  titles,  that  thefe  fprings 
and  refervoirs  had  exifted.  A  neigh¬ 
bouring  abbey  was  fuppofed  to  have 
turned 
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turned  their  waters,  for  its  benefit, 
intoother  clianncls;  and  a  law>fuit 
was  commenced  upon  this  fuppoil- 
tion.  M.  Bleton  was  applied  to : 
he  difeovered  at  once  the  new  courfe 
of  the  waters  in  queltion  ;  his  difeo- 
very  was  afeertained,  and  the  law- 
fuit  was  terminated. 

Bleton  has  been  miilaken  more 
than  once;  and  our  author  enume¬ 
rates,  with  the  faireft  candour,  the 
caies  in  which  he  has  failed.  But 
thefe  cafes  arc  very  rare  in  compari- 
fon  with  thofe  in  which  he  has  fuc- 
ceeded.  Bcfide,  our  author’s  account 
of  the  circumftances  that  occalioned 
his  miftakes,  and  of  the  manner  in 
which  they  were  repaired,  fliows  that 
tliefe  few  exceptions  prove  nothing 
agaiuil,  but  much  fur,  the  general 
rule. 

In  the  fccond  part  our  author 
treats  at  large  of  the  principles  upon 
which  the  impreiCons  inadc  by  fub- 
terraneous  waters  and  mines  may  be 
naturally  enough  accounted  for ;  and 
in  fupport  of  this  opinion,  adduces  a 
number  of  new  fafts  more  furprifing 
than  thofe  he  before  had  mentioned. 

Having  afeertained  a  general  law 
by  which  fubterraneous  eleftricity 
exert?  an  inBuence  upon  the  bodies 
of  certain  individuals  eminently  fuf- 
ceptiblc  of  that  influence,  and  ihown 
that  this  law  is  the  fame,  whether 
the  elcftrical  aftion  arifes  from  cur¬ 
rents  of  warm  or  cold  water,  from 
currents  of  humid  air,  from  coal  or 
metallic  mines,  from  fulphur,  and  fo 
on;  hcobferves,  that  there  is  adiver- 
fity  in  the  phyfical  andorganical  im- 
preflions  which  are  produced  by  this 
clcdlrical  adion,  according  as  it  pro¬ 
ceeds  from  different  foflile  bodies, 
which  are  more  or  lefs  condudlors  of 
clc£frical  emanations.  There  are  al- 
fo  artificial  proceffes  which  concur 
in  leading  us  to  diftinguilh  the  dif¬ 
ferent  focufes  or  condudfors  of  mi¬ 
neral  eleftricity,  and  in  thefe  procef¬ 
fes  the  ufeofcleftrometrical  rodsde- 
ferves  the  attention  of  philofophcrs, 


who  might  perhaps,  in  procefs  of 
time,  fubllitute  In  their  place  a  more 
perfeft  inflrument.  Their  phyfical 
and  fpontaneous  mobility,  and  its 
electrical  caufc,  arc  demoullratcd  by 
indifputable  experiments. 

All  the  hot  jpringt  in  France,  tra¬ 
ced  by  our  author  from  the  places 
where  they  flow  to  the  places  where 
their  formation  commences,  (fome- 
times  at  a  diflancc  of  fifteen  leagues), 
led  him  conflantly  to  maffes  of  coal, 
w'here  they  are  collected  and  heated 
in  bafons  of  different  depths  and  di- 
menfions,  nourilhed  by  the  tiltration 
of  lakes  and  the  courfe  of  torrents, 
and  mineralized  by  faline,  fulphure- 
ous,  metallic,  and  bituminous  fub- 
ilances,  in  the  natural  furnaces  where 
they  arc  heated,  or  in  the  Jlrata 
through  which  they  flow. 

Thelalt,  and  the  molt  Angular  and 
important  phenomenon  which  our 
author  met  with  in  the  courfe  of  his 
experiments,  muft  not  be  here  omit¬ 
ted.  Over  the  veins  of  iron  mines 
alone,  the  clcCtrometrical  rot//  affume  a 
motion  of  rotation  diametrically  op- 
pofite  to  that  which  they  exhibit  over 
all  other  mines.  This  phenomenon 
takes  place  w’ith  the  fame  diilinCtion 
when  iron  and  other  metalsare  extract¬ 
ed  from  their  mines,  and  depofltcd 
underground.  But  the  molt  remark¬ 
able  citcumftance  in  this  diitinCtive 
ailion  of  thefe  metals  is,  that  it  has  a 
uniform  and  conflant  direction  from 
call  to  well  In  all  metals,  iron  ex¬ 
cepted  ;  juft  as  iron,  rendered  magne¬ 
tic,  has  an  aCtion  direCted  from  fouth 
to  north.  '1  he  aCtiun  of  red  metals 
is  mure  palpable  than  that  of  the 
w’hite :  but  the  latter,  though  weaker, 
has  neverthelefs  a  real  exiftence  in 
the  fulphur.  In  the  fupplement  to 
this  memoir,  there  is  an  accurate  ac¬ 
count  of  the  proceffes  that  have  fur- 
nifhed  thefe  invariable  refults.  They 
will  naturally  fuggell,  fays  our  au¬ 
thor,  the  idea  of  conftruCling  an  e- 
leClrical  compafs,  which  may  be  of 
as  eminent  ufe  in  experimental  phi- 
lofophy 
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lofopliy,  as  the  magnetic  compafs  is 
in  navigation.  Tlie  natural  and  fpon- 
tancous  dire^ion  of  metallic  cmana* 
tions  towards  the  weft,  being  af-vr- 
tained,  it  only  remains  to  render  them 
palpable,  by  the  conftruftion  of  an 
inftrument  which  may  be  fubftittited 
in  the  place  of  the  elcftrometrlcal  twig, 
that  goes  vulgarly  by  the  name  of 
the  divining  rod. 


M3 

Our  author  then  returns  to  the 
particular  objeft  of  his  cummifllop, 
and  relates  the  difeoveries  and  the 
refults  he  obtained  from  an  attentive 
ohfirvation,  and  a  laborious  analyfis 
of  the  mineral  waters  in  France,  in 
which  it  appears  I>e  was  mod  fuc* 
cefsfully  aftifted  by  the  fingular  ta¬ 
lent,  or  rather  organization,  of  M. 
Bleton. 


Aldrffs  from  Sir  Johs  Dalrymple,  Baronet,  on  the  fubjedl  of  the  Coal,  Tar, 
and  Iron  Branches  of  Trade, 


AFter  taking  notice  of  the  fere- 
ral  difeoveries  of  Lord  Dundo- 
nald,  MrCort  of  Gofport,  and  MeflVs 
Wyatt  and  Bolton  cf  Birmingham, 
with  regard  to  the  arts  of  extracting 
far  and  pitch  from  pit-coal,  making 
bar-iron  from  pig-iron,  without  the 
aid  either  of  coal  or  of  charcoal,  and 
of  conducting  under  one  common 
roof,  and  by  one  common  fteam- 
engine,  all  the  different  proceffes  of 
fmeltiug  the  pig  from  the  ftone  or 
ore  ;  the  convcrfion  of  the  pig  into 
blooms ;  the  hammering  of  the  blooms 
into  bar-iron  ;  the  Hitting  and  rolling 
the  bar;  and  the  converlion  of  the 
pig  and  bar  metals  Into  various  ma¬ 
nufactured  articles  of  goods  ; - 

Sir  J.  D.  obferves,  that  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  thefe  three  difeoveries 
combined,  give  the  command  of  the 
iron  trade  of  the  world  to  Britain  ; 
becaufe  Britain  is  the  only  country 
hitherto  known,  in  which  feams  of 
coal,  iron-ftone,  or  iron-ore,  and 
limeftone,  (the  three  component 
parts  of  which  iron  is  made),  are  fre¬ 
quently  found  in  the  fame  field,  and 
in  the  near  neighbourhood  of  the  fea ; 
as  is  the  cafe  upon  Sir  J.  D.’s  own 
eftate  In  the  county  of  Edinburgh, 
wherethercare  notlefsthan  3000  acres 
of  coal,  iron-ftone,  and  limeftone. 

To  enable  us  the  better  to  judge 
of  the  importance  of  thefe  three  in¬ 
ventions  to  the  iron  trade,  he  makes 
an  eftimate  of  the  expence  and  profit 
Mpon  the  firft  and  molt  fimplc  branch 


of  it,  viz.  the  making  of  pig-iron 
by  a  blaft-furnacc,  worked  by  wa¬ 
ter,  and  conducted  in  the  common 
way  ;  from  which  it  appears,  that  the 
profit  of  manufacturing  750  tons  an¬ 
nually  is  upwards  ofL.  1600. 

“  Now,  when  the  profits  upon  the 
pig-Iro;i  trade,  even  as  conducted  at 
prefent,  are  fo  confidcrable  to  the 
nation  and  individuals,  how  much 
greater  would  they  be,  if  to  thefe 
were  added  the  favings  and  profits  a- 
rifing  from  the  above-mentioned  dlf- 
coveries  ?  For  with  regard  to  Lord 
Dundonald’s  invention,  as,  in  making 
thecoak,  itconvertsthe  fmoke, which 
was  formerly  loft  in  the  air,  into  tar 
and  pitch,  it  produces  the  coak  for 
the  furnace  at  one  half  of  the  prefent 
cxpence. — With  refpeCt  to  Mr  Cort’s 
invention,  it  is  enough  to  fay,  that  it 
converts  the  cheap  commodity  of  pig- 
iron,  with  which  the  market  Is  over- 
ftocked,  into  the  dear  commodity  of 
bar-iron,  for  which  the  market  is 
boundlefs. — And,  with  regard  to  the 
improvements  of  Mr  Bolton’s  com¬ 
pany,  the  importance  of  them  may  be 
perceived  from  this  fingle  circum- 
llance,  that  in  fuch  furnaces  as  are 
worked  by  water,  the  iron-ftone,  coal, 
and  lime,  are  in  many  places  obliged 
to  be  carried  at  the  diftance  of  feve- 
ral  miles  to  the  water-fall ;  whereas 
the  fteam-engineof  MrBolton’scom- 
pany,  with  all  their  improvements, 
can  be  placed  in  the  very  middle  of 
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Front  the  Frekch. 

"  T  T  O  \V  much  1  regret  h-'ving  Seen  a 

Xx  coxcomb!”  f:.i(!i>^iiit-i'.irt«hiifiicnd 
(i'Alvianc,  an  o(Eccr  as  well  as  he,  a  cu&cunib 
as  he  had  been,  biit  who  tell  re»iet  at  nn- 
Ihing.  *•  I  loved  Sophia,  and  S  >pUia  was  wor¬ 
thy  of  my  love ;  the  was  indeed,  1  conftfs, 
only  a  fimple  villager;  but  this  tlovvcrut  the 
balds  Teemed  to  have  been  tranliilai  tcd  from 
the  mofl  brdliani  ptrUnt  of  ihe  city:  and 
then,  Sophia  was  brauiiful ;  and  when  a  wo¬ 
man  is  beautiful,  (he  it  noble:  in  Ihoil,  So¬ 
phia  loved  me;  and  yet  1  abandoned  her  for 
Arpbife,  an  artful  coqu<  tie,  who  wilhed  to 
Tiibtlue  cveiy  heart,  while  at  the  fame  time 
flic  prefeived  her  own.  I  conquered  hci  ; 
tut  nty  cofiqncft  foon  became  butdenf.'me 
to  me:  I  h.id  fatisfied  my  pride,  but  my 
heait  had  little  (lure  in  this  fatisUflion.  1 
already  Ixgan  fometimes  to  think  of  Sophia, 
Our  regiment  was  ordered  to  Martinico. 
Here  have  I  refided  now  for  two  years,  end 
the  image  of  Sophia  (Idl  con.inues  to  piirfue 
me.  Ah,  my  friend,  coniinuid  lic,  ccafe  to 
be  what  1  have  been.  We  poiicfs  only  the 
lhadow,  while  we  lofe  the  fubftance;  our 
enjoyments  are  fleeting,  not  permanent.  We 
fnbjcA  ourfelves,  at  lead  to  dilagrecable  rr- 
fl:c)ions,  if  we  be  fo  fotlunate  as  to  eicape 
the  pangs  of  remorfe.” 

D’Alviane  made  no  anfwcr,  but  htirfl  in¬ 
to  a  fit  of  laughter;  and  alter  ridiculing  hit 
friend  for  fome  moments,  run  to  inform  the 
whole  gartifon  in  the  ifliiid  of  his  tonver- 
bon.  This  colony  afforded  more  than  one 
means  of  diflipating  his  mvhini  holy.  'I'he 
war  was  begun.  11c  was  eng  grd  in  many  of 
the  mod  hazardous  expeditions;  he  eagerly 
fought  after  every  opportunity  of  fignalizirig 
liimtelf,  he  performed  his  duty  in  the  inofl 
wonderful  manner;  hut  no  fooner  were  hit 
labours  at  an  end,  than  Sophia  again  look 
complete  poil.flion  of  his  thoughts. 

Three  years  were  now  elapfed,  and  the  re¬ 
giment  of  Saii.t-Far  was  ordered  back  to 
France.  They  land  at  N— ;  the  princi¬ 
pal  citizens  vie  with  each  other  in  providing 
proper  bnlgiiiot  for  the  officers.  M.  dc  Val- 
mont,  whbfe  rank  exempted  him  from  pro¬ 
curing  lodgings  for  any  of  them,  addrelles 
Saint-Far,  then  buned  in  getting  bis  baggage 
landed  :  W  bulj  you  choofe.  Sir,  fiys  tp 
him,  with  an  tngagirg  fiankncfs,  to  accept 
a  lodging  from  one  who  will  receive  you  with 
that  oiienneTs  to  which  gentlemen  of  your 
profeflion  are  entitled,  and  who  is  himfclf 
of  the  fame  profeflion? 

Saint- Far  received  with  proper  acknow¬ 
ledgments  this  obliging  offer.  He  did  not 
hefitate  to  accept  it.  He  indeed  hefitated  the 
lefs  upon  this  accnu.nt,  that  he  had  found  at 
h.s  anival  an  otder,  which  forbid  every  of> 
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ficer  to  quit  the  city.  No  leave  of  abfenee, 
not  even  tor  fix  months,  was  at  preTciil  to 
be  cxpvfled.  Saint  Far  forms  hit  refolution 
ininicd  ately.  Scarcely  is  he  fc'tled  with  Ins 
new  h  >ft,  wh'M  he  liafliiy  pent  a  letter, 
which  he  intrulls  to  one  of  his  Tenants,  u;>- 
on  whoTc  judgment  and  fidelity  he  could  de¬ 
pend.  G  >,  Tays  he  to  him,  take  poU-h.jrTcs, 
fly  with  (be  ntmofl  rapidhy;  kdl  (lie  horfes, 
but  arrive  Tprtdiiy  at  the  dwelling  of  S  'phia: 
give  her  this  letter;  throw  my  fortune  at 
her  feet,  import  to  her  my  forrows,  ofl'er  her 
my  homage.  Tell  her,  that  my  duty  not 
permit  ling  me  to  fly  to  her,  I  invite  lier  to 
CnmeTitthcr:  tell  li.r  to  Tear  nothing,  not 
even  the  toi.guc  of  llindcr.  'I  he  lortune 
which  I  picpare  for  I  cr  will  th.I'cr  her  com¬ 
pletely  from  vveiy  malicious  reproach. 

The  imflciiger  depaits.  Saint-Far  begins 
tn  affi'ft  himicif  by  anticipation,  hecaufe  So¬ 
phia  could  not  arrive,  at  the  toonefl,  in  let's 
than  a  fortnight;  -n.l  .he  laid  t.i  himfelf,  on¬ 
ly  two  hours  after  the  departure  of  his  Cou¬ 
rier,  1  be  rafeal  is  happy;  he  is  already  nearer 
Sophia  than  I  am. 

M.  de  Valm.ont  now  made  Ids  appearanre. 
You  anticipate  me,  Sn,  fays  Saint-Far  to 
him.  biifincfs  of  a  pt. fling  and  inditpeu- 
fable  nature  has  obliged  me  to  Tnfpend  a  duty 
which  is  not  IrTs  fo.  Fray,  introduce  me  to 
Madame  dc  Valmont.  With  all  my  heart, 
replied  her  hufbind.  She  is  the  molt  excel¬ 
lent  woman  in  the  world,  although  pcrhap.e 
the  muff  lively;  She  has  iraverfed  the  feas 
with  me;  and  I  traverfed  (hem  myfelf,  in 
order  to  re-cltablidi  my  fortutie,  which  I  had 
cxhar.ficd  by  cunferruip  too  ftiany  nbTigi- 
tions.  1  thought  to  make  friends,  in  a  fiiort 
lime  1  had  nothing  but  creditors.  1  departed 
for  St  Domingo.  I'hcre  I  fitted  out  a  vel- 
Tel,  of  which  I  niyfeit  took  the  command. 
We  were  then  at  war  with  the  Engliflt;  they 
have  paid  for  my  ungrateful  cauiurymen.  1 
have  repaired  my  Ioffes,  I  am  again  become 
rich ;  and  you  (re  that  my  former  friends 
will  revifit  me  whenever  1  pleafe. 

Madame  de  V'aimont  received  Saint-F  ir 
with  the  utmofl  compUif-ncc.  Fiit  where  is 
llortenfia,  cries  M.  rU-  Valmont,  (Horteiifia 
was  the  niine  of  their  daughter).  She  is  in- 
difpofed,  replied  her  mother;  but  it  is  only 
a  flight  difiirder.  You  lhall  fee  her  at  flip¬ 
per,  fays  M.  de  Valmont  to  Saint-Far;  and 
you  will  confeTs,  continuerl  he  wi;ls(hc  frank- 
iicfsof  an  honed  Tailor,  you  will  confcTs  th -t 
her  charms  would  not  be  eclipTed  in  the  mod 
brilliant  circle.  Saint-Far  replied,  that  he 
did  not  doubt  it;  and  retited  to  think  of  So¬ 
phia. 

It  is  time  to  inform  the  reader,  though  not 
Saint-Far,  that  Hottciilui  was  Sephia  her- 

lelf. 
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fcif.  She  wai  yet  in  her  cradle  when  her  fa¬ 
ther  and  mother  embarked  for  America. 
They  did  not  wifti  to  expofe  her  to  the  dan- 
gcTi  and  fatigues  of  fo  long  a  voyage.  She 
was  committed  to  a  perfon  in  whom  they 
canid  eondde;  who  carried  her  into  the  heart 
of  a  province  far  diflant  from  the  place  of 
her  nativity,  and  who  brought  her  up  under 
the  name  of  Sophia.  To  enable  her  the  bet¬ 
ter  to  bear  her  fortune,  fhe  was  never  allow¬ 
ed  to  learn  the  lead  circumflance  of  her 
birth.  It  wa$  in  this  fituation  that  Saint  Far 
had  known  her.  But  her  lituatioii  under¬ 
went  a  total  change  after  hit  departure.  She 
was  brought  back  to  her  native  city,  redo- 
red  to  the  authors  of  her  birth,  raifed  to  rhe 
highed  degree  of  opulence,  and  elevated  to 
a  rank  to  which  (he  had  been  unaccudomrd, 
and  for  which,  therefore,  (he  wa<  unprepa¬ 
red.  Her  attention,  however,  aided  by  ma¬ 
tters  of  every  kind,  and  atCded  dill  more  by 
her  own  happy  dirpofition,  foon  fitted  her 
for  that  fphere  in  which  (he  was  defigned  to 
move;  and  bedowed  upon  her  in  lefs  than 
two  years,  all  thofe  graces,  and  all  that  ele¬ 
gance,  which  became  the  rank  to  which  her 
birth  entitled  her. 

She  had  recollcAed  Saint-Far,  without  bc- 
ia*  perceived,  at  the  very  indant  he  arrived 
in  her  father's  hnule.  1  his  fight  had  exci¬ 
ted  the  mod  violent  emotions,  and  thrown 
her  into  the  mod  inexprelEhle  confufion. 
Ah !  it  is  be,  it  is  he !  exclaimed  Ihe  apart ! 
What  can  I  do?  What  Ihill  hreome  of  me.^ 
He  is  to  dwell,  without  doubt,  in  the  fame 
*  houfe  with  me:  I  lhall  meet  him,  in  fpiteof 
myfelf,  every  day— hut  do  not  wi(h  him  to 
dilcover  her  wh'>m  he  has  defpiled. 

Fortwodays (he  feigned  (irknef's.  But  Saint- 
Far,  perhaps,  might  at  lad  a(k  to  he  admitted 
into  her  apartment,  and  the  carelcfs  drefs  of 
a  (ick  perfon  might  bear  too  much  refem- 
blance  to  her  original  appearance.  She  form¬ 
ed  therefore  another  retblution  ;  this  was  to 
difplay  the  mod  exceflive  finery.  Saint- Far 
was  indantly  druck  with  the  prodigious  ele¬ 
gance  of  her  drefs,  and  dazzled  with  the  un¬ 
common  beauty  of  Hortenfia,  and  dill  mure 
furprifed  at  her  diiking  refemblancc  to  So¬ 
phia.  Hortenfia  perceived  ail  his  emotions. 
She  wilhed  to  rid  him  even  of  his  (lighted 
fufptcions;  (he  afTnmed  that  eafy,  gay,  and 
fomewhat  affuming  tone,  which  can  l>e  ac¬ 
quired  only  in  certain  companies.  She  had 
•II  the  fpirtt  which  (he  wifhed  to  have,  and 
fpoke  every  thing  in  a  way  quite  foreign  to 
the  manner  of  a  villager.  Saint-Far  w-is 
fairly  routed;  that  is,  before  the  end  of  the 
repad,  he  abandoned  ever)-  idea  of  Sophia  to 
think  only  of  Hortenfia. 

Next  day  he  iKgan  to  form  his  plan  for 
ConduAIng  this  new  intrigue.  Hortenfia  had 
a  waiting-maid,  who,  as  is  ufual  with  that 
daft  of  females,  loved  talking.  Saint-Far 
thought  he  might  draw  from  her  fome  pre- 
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liminary  difeoveries.  She  only  anfwrrcd  with 
her  tears.— What  is  the  matter,  prewy  Aga- 
the?  why  thefe  tears?— .^las!  it  is  bccauic  I 
know  nothing:  my  young  lady  trufts  no¬ 
thing  to  me  —Whom  then  docs  (be  trud  f 
her  father? — Ob,  no,— Her  lover?— Much 
wo’-fe!— Whom  then  ?— Her  mother? — and 
at  this  word  the  tears  of  Agathe  began  to 
flow  more  plentifully;  while  Saint-Far  faid 
to  himfcif,  Hortcnfia’s  confidante  cannot  be 
mine. 

This  confldar.te  wss  already  informed  of 
every  thing;  of  the  fird  conneOion  brtwixt 
Saint-Far  and  her  diughter,  yf  his  original 
deGgns,  and  his  fudden  change.  HortenGahad 
conrcaled  nothing  from  her.  Hortenfia,  in¬ 
deed,  was  dill  afraid  of  herfelf.  She  felt  at 
the  bottom  of  her  heart  lefs  hatred  than  re- 
fentment;  it  was  irritated,  not  healed.  She 
refolved  notwithdandiiig,  at  the  rifle  of  her 
repofe,  and  even  of  her  nappinefs,  that  Hor- 
teiifia  (hould  avenge  Sophia. 

Her  mother  encouraged  her  in  the  profe- 
cution  of  this  fcheme,  and  pointed  out  to 
her  the  means  of  aecnmpIKhing  it.  She  add¬ 
ed  to  this,  that  Saint-Far  deferved  no  kind 
of  conGdence.  He  abandoned  you,  he  be¬ 
trayed  you,  when  he  thought  you  condem¬ 
ned  to  live  in  a  date  of  obfcuiity:  and  he 
will  now  love  the  fpl-Jiidour  alone  of  your  pre- 
fent  fortune.  My  mother  is  right,  faid  Hor- 
tcnfia  to  herfelf,  and  fupprefTcd  a  rifing  figh. 

She  could  not,  however,  avoid,  fiime  dayl 
afterwards,  a  particular  coiiverfation  with 
him.  He  watched  fo  eagerly  for  an  oppor¬ 
tunity,  that  he  feized  the  Grd  which  fortune 
offered  him.  Hortenfia  herfelf,  who  wifhed 
to  avoid  every  kind  of  affeOation  in  hercon- 
du£t,  did  not  feck  to  withdraw.  '(  hey  were 
walking  upon  a  terrace  which  looked  into 
the  court-yard,  and  from  which  they  were 
ihemfelves  feen  from  all  the  apartments. 
Saint  Far,  certain  of  being  heard  at  lead  by 
none  but  Hotrenfia,  came  quickly  to  the 
point ;  and  attributed  the  bliintncfs  of  his 
declaration  to  the  drengih  of  the  palBon 
which  governed  him.  Hortenfia,  on  her 
fide,  had  formed  a  refniiidnii  well  adapted 
to  give  Saint-Far  vexation;  this  was,  never  to 
attend  fcrioully  to  any  thing  he  could  fay  to 
her.  This  language,  faid  Ihe,  mud  doubt- 
leis  be  as  famil  ar  to  you  as  to  yunr  compa¬ 
nions;  you  military  gentlemen  would  think 
'yourfelvrs  defleient  in  your  duty  to  us  if  you 
did  not  talk  of  love. 

Deign,  replied  Saint-Far,  to  make  an  ev- 
ception  in  my  favnir;  I  defervt  it.  D.o  you 
think  fo,  added  (he  (Vnilii.g?  Ido  nioie,  I 
beg  of  you  not  to  doubt  it  —Fame  tells  a 
very  different  tale. - Fame  alters,  and  en¬ 

larges,  and  d'fguifes  every  thing.— It  tells  a 
very  pitsjble  dory  of  a  certain  Sophia,  who  wa» 
fo  filly,  16  report  fays,  as  to  Iriill  your  con- 
daiicy.  Whai!  Dues  this  name  throw  vr.it 
tutu  (OufuGon  ?  They  fay,  bcGdes,  that  Sui- 
•Xi  F*"* 
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phia  was  only  a  milk-maid.  Report,  re¬ 
plied  Saint-Far  adonilhed  rather  than  dlf- 
concerted,  report  fays  true  with  regard  to 
this  lad  point;  but  it  has  indulged  itfslf  in 
too  much  ircedoni  with  regard  to  the  red: 
it  fpeaks  loo  ferioiilly  of  a  temporary  wan¬ 
dering.  I  negleflcd  Sophia  only  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  I  was  upon  the  point  of  returning  to 
her,  when  an  order  from  the  king  obliged 
me  to  embark  in  purfuitof  other  adventures. 
—Ah!  I  underdand  you;  Sophia  was  mif- 
taken  when  die  thought  you  incondant. 

Why  did  die  not  wait? - Yes,  I  think  with 

yon;  (he  alone  was  dcklc. — But,  now  that  I 

think  of  it,  was  die  handfome? - She  was 

your  very  piflure. — Was  that  all?  This  is  a 
better  plea  in  your  }udificalion  than  any  you 
have  mentioned.  You  afRifl  me  exceeding¬ 
ly,  replied  Saint-Far,  hefitating.  Hear  (hen 
what  I  did  on  my  rciuin.  Scarcely  was  I 
landed,  when  1  difpa'ched  indantly  my  do- 
medir  upon  whofe  fidelity  and  difeernment 
I  could  chiefly  rely.  He  is  gone  to  oflir  on 
mv  part  to  Sophia  every  thing  that  can  he 
offered  to  a  woman  w!iom  we  e((eem,  and 
even  refpefl. — How,  interrupted  Horteiifia 
with  emotion,  what  do  you  offer  her? — My 
fortune.— Is  that  all? — Mo;  1  added  alto  my 
hand. — This  offer  demands  my  edeein  — 
But  what  is  mod  embanading,  I  am  afraid 
this  headdrong  rafcal  Comtois  will  have 
brought  Sophia  here  to  morrow,  perhaps  to¬ 
day. — Well,  he  will  only  has-c  executed  your 
orders  —Alas !  when  I  gave  them,  I  had  rot 
yet  feen  the  lovely  Hortenfn.— Traitor,  faid 
ihe,  retiring  a  little;  my  motlier’s  opinion  uf 
him  is  but  too  true. 

At  this  veiy  moment  a  noife  is  heard  in 
the  court-yard.  I  am  luined,  fays  Sa-nt-Far 
to  Hortcnfia:  Comtois  is  arrived,  and  So¬ 
phia,  doubilefs,  not '  far  did-nt.  Hotlenlla 
w idled  to  ei  joy  the  inmoft  extremity  of  this 
panic  terror.  1  hope,  (ays  the  to  Saint  Far, 
that  you  w'.ll  not  intnill  me  with  only  the 
half  of  youi  feret.  I  want  to  hear  Comtois; 
I  wifh  to  fee  Sophia,  it  he  brings  her  :  i  will 
do  more,  die  lhail  day  in  the  lame  apart¬ 
ment  with  me.  Saint  1  ar  iremb'ed  a'i  over; 
hnt  he  mud  obey  Comtoi.s  is  tailed ;  lie 
comes  up  to  the  (cria.c  in  bools,  and  pro- 
teds  to  his  n  afor  that  he  Ins  compiertiy 
fiillilied  hisoiders.  Si«  much  the  worlc,  !avs 
this  lad  to  himlal;'.  Comtois  went  oi  :  I 
have,  as  you  ordered  me,  outtua  the  puft; 
I  !mvc  aliiiidf  killed  ills' hur(e>,  the  pidlil- 
lions,  niv  fclf,  cvei  V  thing.  Well!  ( tys  Hor- 
tenfia  with  an  air  of  eagtrnels.  Well,  1  ar¬ 
rive,  cniitiniicd  Comtois,  at  the  door  of  So- 
plii.r;  I  knock  ten,  twenty,  thirty  timer,  in 
a  manner  enough  to  have  overturned  the 
houfe.  Nobody  anfwcrs;  and  for  a  good 
realoii, — nobody  was  within.  How! — I,  it 
pufTib'.e!  exclaimed  Saint-Far,  while  Horten- 
fia  1  tuned  alidc  to  finile.  1  applied,  conti- 
t.acd  Cumiuis,  (u  her  neighbouis,  that  is,  te 


thofe  who  dwelt  within  about  a  quarter  of  a 
league  from  her  houfe :  I  was  informed,  (hia 
one  clear  night  the  aunt  and  (he  niece  had 
decamped  fecretly,  and  that  (hey  had  never 
fince  heard  a  word  of  either  one  or  other  of 
them  After  all,  fays  Saint-Far,  the  fate  of 
Sophia  didrclTcs  me.  For  tlieved,  do  yoa 
go  refrclh  yoiurfrlf,  and  take  a  little  repofe. 
Comtoiy  departed;  and  as  he  left  them,  look¬ 
ing  at  Hortcnfia,  My  mailer  is  cooled  pretty 
well,  whifpered  he  to  himfelf,  on  the  quar¬ 
ter  from  whence  I  come;  he  may  perhaps 
have  grown  warm  on  this. 

Hortcnfia  had  no  doubt  of  this;  but  Ike 
was  nor  overgrateful  upon  (hat  account.  Yon 
fee.  Madam,  fays  Saint-far  to  her,  that  I 
could  neither  forefee  nor  prevent  the  difap- 
pearance  of  Sophia.  She  does  not  feem  to 
difirefs  you  much,  fays  Hortcnfia  to  him. 
The  military  fchool  is  not  the  febool  of  con- 
flancy;  nor  does  it  teach  leflims  of  attach¬ 
ment  to  a  firfl  and  humble  love.  But  for  all 
this.  Sir,  you  may  again  find  Sophia:  what 
w-ll  you  do  then?  I  have  already  anticipated 
that  objefbon,  fays  Saint  Far;  I  have  an- 
fwered  it  too,  and  I  continue  to  anfwer,  that 
you  alone  are  the  occafioii  of  all  the  evil  of 
which  you  accufe  me.  Hortcnfia  was  going 
to  reply ;  hut  the  arrival  of  her  mother  put 
an  end  to  the  dialogue. 

Bufinefs  called  Saint  Far  elfewbere,  and  he 
departed.  Madame  de  Valmont  was  foon 
infornxd  of  every  thing  Ihc  had  not  learned 
before.  This  is  an  additional  reafon,  faid 
fhe  to  her  daughter,  for  putting  Saint-  Far  to 
the  tt;al  upon  which  we  have  agreed.  The 
fide  he  (hall  efpoufe  will  decide  our  conduft. 

What  if  he  Aionld  hefi'ale?  replied  Hur- 
tenfia,  (igliing. — If  he  hcTitaie,  he  defervts 
not  to  be  regretted.  The  time  is  now  fa¬ 
vourable;  your  taiber  fets  out  to-niorrow, 
and  will  be  abfent  throe;  days;  this  is  time 
fufficient  for  us.  Agathe  hcrfelf  may  be  of 
ufe  on  this  occafion.  She  is  fond  of  talking; 
and  I  know  that  Saint-Far  often  queflinns 
her:  I  with  for  the  firll  time  to  put  it  in  her 
power  to  give  him  liirnc  inform  itiuii. 

Sainl-Fji  flrpl  I  tile  the  following  night. 
The  event  of  his  new  intrigue  nceiipied  all 
bis  attention.  Sophia  herlelf,  loo,  irequent- 
ly  riiflicd  upon  his  memory.  Whit  is  be¬ 
come  of  her  ?  Whal  is  fhe  doinf  ?  Is  it  a  lo- 
vei  who  lias  carried  her  >  ff?  or  is  it  misfor¬ 
tune  which  puiTucs  her?  I  grieve  foi  hsrun- 
haiipinefs;  1  would  wifh  r«  rehevc  her.  Yes. 
1  led  that  I  eftcem  Sophia;  lilt  1  tcel  llill 
more  (hat  1  hive  f-fortcnlia. 

1  le.wilbcd  ardently  for  a  ftcondimerview  with 
her.  He*  ufed  togoevery  moi  Ring  to  pay  hisre- 
fpeds  tu  Mod.  de  Valmont.  He  prelciitshinifclf 
at  her  apartment  aliout  eleven  o'clock.  You 
fee  me,  fry’s  fhe,  in  a  very  perplexing  Ctut- 
tion :  my  hnfband  will  be  abfent  yet  for  two 
days;  my  daughter  is  very  ill,  and  I  am  ob¬ 
liged  fo  dilmiis  her  waiting- maid  indantly. 

Saint- 


Saint-Far  inqn'rrd  eagerly  what  was  the  mat- 
\et  wirh  Hortenfu.  A  dreadful  head-ach,  a 
devouring  fever,  replied  Madame  de  Vai- 
mont.  But  at  le.ft,  laid  Saint  Far,  y^u  mult 
in  this  litiiatdii  leave  her  Agatlie.— Agaihc 
is  already  difehargtd;  I  have  found  a  piiinn 
who  I'uits  me  better  in  every  rel'i>e<t.  1  have 
ftrong  realons  for  not  keeping  Agathc  a  day 
longer:  with  regard  to  that,  I  lhall  take  care 
of  her  as  long  as  (he  Ih.ill  have  need  of  me. 

Sair.t-Far  retired,  and  met  Agailie,  who 
kurtl  into  leaiS.  What,  do  they  fend  yon 
away?  lays  he  to  her. — Alas!  yes,  S  r.—— 
Why?— I  know  not.  You  know  they  never 
tell  me  any  thing.  It  is  true,  I  lillen,  that 
is  try  way;  and  I  heard  they  were  going  to 
put  in  my  place  one  S'>phia,  a  little  country 
girl,  who  is  as  like  my  young  l.ady  as  one 
drop  of  water  is  to  anotlier.  What  do  I  hear! 
exclaimed  Saint-Far;  and  retired  in  a  hurry. 

Can  it  be  polllhlc,  f.<id  he  to  himfrif,  t  in 
it  be  polTible  (hat  this  ftiould  be  the  S  'pliia 
whom  I  knew,  whom  I  loved,  and  whom 
fortune  has  reduced  to  this  humiliating  Cun* 
diiinn  ?  I  will  watch  her  Heps;  I  will  Ice  her, 
fpeak  to  her;  1  will  prevent  her  difgrace  and 
mine. 

He  charged  Comtois,  and  another  faithful 
domeOic,  to  watch  together,  and  to  inform 
him  if  a  young  perion  from  the  country, 
who  was  very  like  Horicnfia,  prrfented  her* 
lelf  in  the  houfe.  He  did  not  wait  long.  A 
domedic  of  Madame  de  Valmoiit  tame  to  in¬ 
vite  him  to  her  apartment,  when  Comtois 
entered, crying,  There  the  is!  Saint- I'arburlts 
out  of  the  room,  and  is  already  in  the  anti¬ 
chamber,  by  uliicli  Sophia  was  to  enter. 
She  appears.  It  is  (he!  he  exclaims,  thele 
are  her  eyes,  her  teatures ;  it  is  her  whole 
perfon  ;  it  is  even  her  manner.  Sophia 
looks  at  him  with  adoiiifhmcnt,  then  with 
terror.  Alas!  it  is  he,  fays  Ihc,  with  a  faint 
and  mcUiichoiy  tone :  why  have  I  come  hi* 
iher?  Why  mull  1  lee  him  yet  again? 

Charming  Sophia,  laid  Saint- Far,  renounce 
your  intentions  of  Icrvitinle.  You  luse  dill 
a  friend.  I  offer  you,  to  five  you  from  this 
difgrace,  every  thing  which  foitune  has  put 
in  my  power. 

And  I,  for  my  part,  refufe  it  all,  fays  So¬ 
phia  :  keep  your  riclici.  I  rejeflcd  your  of¬ 
fers  at  a  time  when  I  believed  you  fincere.  I 
know  yon  belter;  judge,  judge  yourfclf  whe¬ 
ther  I  Ihnuld  accept  them  now  ! 

Grnlider,  replied  he  eagerly,  coiilider  what 
ynuyouifelf  accept!  Wi  at !  Sophia  deft  end 
fu  low!  I  know  nothing  that  is  bale,  replied 
Ole,  except  infidelity;  nothing  that  is  dif 
graceful,  but  falfeliooid.  You  have  delpiied 
me,  after  having  rndeavouied  in  vain  to  fe- 
duce  me.  You  firO  made  me  know  tears, 
with  which  1  wa*  before  unacquainted.  1 
have  paid  dear  for  the  faiisia^tion  I  received 
in  leeino  you,  and  lidening  to  your  love,  i 
have  fuffered  fo  much,  that  I  have  nothing 
•0*  (9  fear;  aad  tbea  fobbing  a  iiitle^  1  hope 


ihst  my  Lady,  continued  Oie,  will  be  a  good 
millreis.  *' 

You  overwhelm  me,  cruel  girl!  replied 
Saint  Par.  What  a  word  have  vou  pronoun¬ 
ced?  Wha' !  yiHi,  Sophia,  you  who  have  leen 
me  prohrate  at  your  knees;  lhall  I,  can  1  fee 
you  .  band  I'-ed  to  the  moll  humiliatirg  ofr 
tices?  Choofe  a  retreat;  let  it  be  in  the  city, 
or  in  tile  eoniitry ;  nc<r,  or  at  a  dillance; 
command  there,  I  can  this  moment  furnifll 
you  with  the  means:  1  engage  even  never  to 
appear  tn. re,  if  yon  demand  it.  There  yoH  V 

will  find  happinel's  and  repofe.  It  is  not  in  ' 

Icrvitude  that  you  can  meet  with  it. 

My  happinel's,  fays  Ihe,  iha'lcnnfilt  in  for¬ 
getting  yon.  My  rep>ife — If  is  long  fincc 
1  have  iolt  it.— —Per haps  I  may  recover  it  : 

Adieu,  Sir,  ceiuinued  Ike,  in  a  foft  and  melt¬ 
ing  tone;  my  neW  condition  may  not  per¬ 
il  ins  be  w’iiliout  its  vex  tion>,  but  I  fed  my-  |, 

fclf  Itioiig  ciii.ug'i  to  fupport  them  :  you 
have  arcjll  nned  me  to  grearer.  Having  laid 
this,  Ihe  en'ered  into  the  apartment  of  Ma¬ 
dame  de  Valmont;  and  Saint-Far  in  defpair 
retired  to  l.is.  I 

He  remembers,  however,  that  Midame  de 
Valmont  had  dclited  him  to  wait  upon  her; 
but  hccxciil'es  himfcll,  by  telling  that  afud- 
den  illncl's  oliliaeil  him  to  keep  his  room. 

Th'iv  vifif  could  not  be  dilpenfed  with. 

He  bad  met  the  pretended  Sophia;  he  had 
fpoken  to  her:  it  was  all  they  wanted.  Hur- 
tenlia  recounted  to  her  mother  the  whol-i  de¬ 
tail  and  refult  of  this  interview.  You  fee,  * 

fays  Madame  dc  Valmont,  that  Horicnfia  ■( 

Aill  an  ovcrinaich  for  Sophia:  ynu  cannot 

he  fecure  if  Suplua  do  aot  at  length  prevail  I 

over  Horicnfia. 

Saint- Far,  on  his  fide,  was  corifufcd  and  ‘ 

agitated  in  (lie, extreme.  The  illnels  which 
kc  had  leigned  became  real.  He  determined, 
however,  to  m.ke  anetfurt;  and  waited  next 
day  upon  M.dame  de  Valmont.  She  was  at 
at  her  toilette.  Wh.t  does  he  fee?  Sophia 
equipped  with  a  large  white  apron,  a  comla 
ill  her  hand,  and  in  the  attitude  of  a  wait¬ 
ing-maid  who  is  jull  ^O'Og  to  hegin  one  of 
her  iunftioiis.  This  is  what  I  will  not  luf- 
fer,  exclaims  he.  Quit,  my  dear  dopliia, 
quit  this  drei>,  which  was  never  meant  for 
y.iu.  What,  Sir!  fays  Madanicde  Valment. 
with  an  air  ot  allonllhment,  do  you  pretend 
to  take  away  my  waiiing-ivomaii  ?  She  is  not  I 

made  (or  tins  employment,  replied  lie  with  I 

vivacity:  Sophia  was  burn  to  command,  at 
Icall  the  is  worthy  of  it.  For  God’s  lake,  s' 

Madam,  fend  her  hack. - Do  not  difgr.  ce 

her!  do  not  hiiniMc  me’ —  I  ruly.  Sir,  1  iiir-  1 

dcritaiid  nothing  of  what  1  either  fee  or  hear.  = 

Anlwer  me,  Sophia,  and  tc  linccre.  D<* 
you  know  the  gciulcmaii? — Yes,  Mada.n. — 

What  lights  has  he  over  you  .' — Mune _  ti 

Had  he  any  before? — Fethaps— or  rather, 

1  cuntets  it,  he  had.  But  he  has  (pared  no- 
thing  to  lole  them,  and  he  has  I  them. 

Cumuli  your  heart  (qicerely,  added  Ma- 
X  i  dame 
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dime  de  Viliront;  »re  you  fully  refolved  to 
attach  yourfelf  to  me?— Yes,  Madam,  and 
for  ercr.  Honour  me  wiih  your  ^oodnefs; 
you  iierer  (hall  have  had  a  more  faithful  fer> 

vant. 

This  is  too  muchl  exclaimed  Saint-Far; 
this  is  too  iriich!  lam  vanquilhed,  fubdu> 
cd-  Yes,  my  deal  Sophia,  continued  he, 
falling  at  her  feet,  I  have  wronged  you;  I 
confers  it,  and  I  will  expiate  my  faults.  An 
error  feparated  me  from  you ;  I  was  return¬ 
ing  to  you  again  :  a  frcoiid  error  had  nearly 
driven  me  from  you  once  more ;  1  now  re¬ 
turn  to  you  for  ever.  My  heart  is  again 
your's,  let  your*s  again  be  mine,  and  accept 
the  hand  which  I  offer  you. 

Ah!  my  mother,  cried  Hortenfia,  throw¬ 
ing  herfelf  into  her  arms;  what  mud  I  do? 
what  mud  I  do?  Command;  but  at  the  fame 
time  pity  your  daughter !— — Your  mother! 
crie-  Saint  Far,  in  nis  turn  ;  amaxed,  and  al- 

mod  didraOed - Yes,  Sir;  Sophia  is  my 

daughter,  and  Sophia  is  Hortenfia.— —How 


happy  I  am !— But  what  do  I  fay,  (hall  I  ha 
happy  ? 

M.  de  Valmont  enters  at  this  very  indant. 
I  have  (inilhed  my  bufiiicfs,  fays  he,  foorer 
than  1  expelled,  and  have  returned  immedi¬ 
ately.  It  is  a  pleaiure  too  great  to  be  delay¬ 
ed  to  find  myielf  again  with  my  wife,  my 
daughter,  and  my  friend.— But  what  means 
this  air  of  confuliun  and  cmbartaflmeiit? 
And  why  is  Horteiilia  thus  difguifed? 

He  was  informed  of  the  reafon  of  all  this; 
as  al(o  of  many  other  things  of  which  he  had 
hitherto  been  ignorant.  Well,  what  think 
you  of  it?  fays  Madame  de  Valmont.  Mud 
we  rejeft  Saint-Fat?  For  my  own  part,  this 
is  not  my  opinion.  Nor  mine,  replied  M. 
dc  Valmont;  and  I  bel  eve  I  mayaiifwcr  for 
Hortenfia,  that  it  is  not  her’s  either. 

Horcenlia  killed  her  father's  band,  then 
her  mother’s,  and  cad  a  tender  glance  upon 
Saint-Far.  How  happy  am  I  ?  cried  he;  I  ob¬ 
tain  her  whom  I  love;  and  (he  whom  I  love 
cannot  refufe  me  her  edeem. 


POE 


Written  ly  a  young  Man  after  his  Recovery 
from  a  dangerous  Illnejs. 

From  death’s  tremendous  jaws  he  fnatch’d 
my  foul ; 

Stretch'd  forth  his  mighty  arm,  and  took  me 
up 

Tud  when  defeending  to  the  filent  grave. 
The  land  of  darkned,  dread  oblivion’s  vale. 
Trembling /if  dood  upon  the  awful  brink 
Of  dread  eternity;  and  gaz’d  around 
'With  wiihing  look,  and  tondly  grafp’d  at  all 
Thar  might  avail  to  fix  her  dill  on  earth. 
Backward  to  venture  on  the  unknown  road, 
Unwilling  dill  to  p-rt  with  weeping  friends, 
To  tear  afunder  the  endearing  chain 
That  (Irotigly  link’d  my  bleeding  heart  to 
theirs. 

Uncertain  how,  thro’  life’s  wide  ocean  tofs’d. 
Their  hark  might  fiifTer  in  the  general  dorm. 
When  I  no  longer  fhould  remain  to  fhield 
Their  aged  heads  from  ev’ry  rude  afTanlc 
Of  rough  invaders ;  nor  that  comfort  give. 
Which  Slial  duty  owes  paternal  love. 

Had  one  at  death  none  but  himfelf  to  mind, 
No  other  care  to  rack  his  troubled  brain, 
He’d  lay  him  down  ift  peace,  breathe  out  his 
fonl 

In  calm  repofe,  nor  leave  a  wifh  behind. 
But,  ah!  to  bid  a  long  and  lad  farewell. 

To  aged  parents,  brothers,  fiders,  friends; 
And  thee,  Amanda,  whom  my  foul  adores; 
To  leave  you  all  is— more  than  once  to  die. 
^iithade,my  foul, thefe vain  refle^lions  leave, 
And  pay  the  homage  due  to  Sov’reign  Love: 
As  when  a  hitd,  caught  ia  the  fowlci's  net, 


TRY. 

Struggling  for  life,  hasbroke  the  woven  fnare, 
Then  mounts  w  ith  boundlcfs  joy  the  azure  !ky. 
Claps  loud  her  ludling  wings,  and  tunes  her 
throat 

To  (Ing  a  hymn  of  praife  for  freedom  gain’d; 
Sothou,  my  foul, come,  tunethy  golden  harp; 
Let  gratitude  and  love  together  join, 

And  form  the  plcafing  harmony  of  praife. 
’{[o  thee,  dread  Author  of  unbounded  fpace; 
To  tlice,  whom  heaven,  earth,  and  hell  obey; 
'1  hec,  who  alone  can  kill  or  fave  alive; 

Thy  pow’r  unbounded  may  I  e’er  revere; 
Thy  lender  mercies  ever  fcan  aright; 

Thy  wifdiim,  truth,  and  judice  e’er  declare; 
With  dread  furvey  thee,  awful  in  them  all! 

Dcntat  VI. 


The  Poplar  Field. 

HE  poplars  are  fell'd,  and  adieu  to  the 
lhade, 

And  the  whifpering  found  of  the  cool  colon¬ 
nade. 

The  winds  play  no  longer,  and  fing  in  their 
leaves; 

NortheOufeinits  bqfnm  their  image  receives. 

Twelve  yearshadelaps’d  fincel  iadtookaview 

Of  my  favourite  field  and  the  bank  where 
they  grew; 

When  behold,  on  their  fides  in  the  grafs  they 
were  laid, 

A  nd  I  fat  on  the  trees  under  which  I  had  dray’d. 

The  blackbird  has  fought  out  another  retreat, 

Where  the  hazels  afford  him  a  fcieCQ  fro"* 
the  heat: 

'  And 
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And  the  frcnc  where  hit  notes  have  oft 
cli  arm’d  me  before. 

Shall  refuund  with  hit  fwcet- flowing  ditty  no 
more. 

My  fugitive  years  are  all  haft’ning  away. 
And  I  mull,  alas!  lie  as  lowly  at  they. 

With  a  turf  on  my  bread,  and  a  done  at  my 
head, 

£rc  another  Arch  grove  rifes  up  in  their  dead. 
The  change  both  my  heart  and  my  fancy 
,  employs; 

1  refleff  on  the  frailty  of  man  and  his  joys. 
Short-lived  as  weare.yetour  pleafuret.weree, 
Have  a  dill  (horter  date,  and  die  fooner  than 
we.  W.  C. 


**  Onefate wiihtbec,dearMader,lctniefliait; 

l.ike  thee  in  filent  darkneft  let  me  lie! 
My  frame  without  thee  it  not  worth  my  care. 
With  theealnne  it  liv'd,  with  thee  dull  diei** 


Mrs  Sheridan  on  ier 
Violin. 

“  O' WEET  indrument  of  him  for  whom  1 
“  O  mourn, 

*'  Funelul  companion  of  my  Lvcid’s 
“  hours. 

How  lied  thou  now  ncglcfled  and  forlorn. 
What  Ikilful  hand  lhall  now  call  forth 
“  thy  powers! 

Ah!  none  like  his  can  reach  thofe  liquid 
“  notes, 

“  So  foft,  fo  fweet,  fo  eloquently  clear, 

"  To  live  beyond  the  touch,  and  gently  float 
“  In  dying  modulations  on  the  ear.” 

Thus  o’er  my  LyCid’s  lyre  as  I  complain’d. 
And  kifs'd  the  dnngs  where  he  was  wont 
to  play. 

While  yet  in  p  nfive  fadnefs  I  remain’d, 
Methought  it  figh'd,  and  fighing  feem’d  to 
f.y: 

**  Ah !  me  forlorn,  forfaken,  now  no  more 
Shall  fame andjudapplaufearoiindme wait; 
No  pow’r  my  gentle  Mader  can  redorc. 

And  I,  alas!  will  lhare  his  haplefs  fate. 

**  Fled  is  tlut  fpirit,  chill’d  that  youthful  fiie; 
Which  tauglii  thpfe  drains  with  harmony 
replete. 

And  cold  that  hand  which  only  can  infpire 
My  (ienfelers  form  to  utter  founds  (o  fweet. 

*'  Thofe  tbunds  melodious  ne’er  again  lhall 
pleafc. 

No  tuneful  drain  from  me  lhall  ever  flow; 
Saveo’er  my  lieniblingdringsafighingbreeze, 
To  call  one  (ad,  foft  note  of  tender  woe. 

*'  Eire,  ah!  for  ever  mute  let  me  remain, 
Undruiig,  untun’d,  forgotten  let  me  lie; 
Guard  me  from  curious  eye,  and  touch  pro¬ 
fane. 

And  let  me  redin  moiiruful  fympatby! 


The  Birib  of  T w AD  a  Lt,  A  PiltgarliciOot, 
art/i  S-rx  XifxAvyirtlssi  ToliEaoc. 

Hum. 

Ye  nymphs  of  Pindns’  flow’ry  mead! 

Fly,  catch  the  fiery,  winged  deed« 

And  mount,  all  nine,  adraddle; 

Spur,  whip,  ride  headlong.  I  implore 
Your  aid  to  ling  the  death  of  Bore, 

AndYing  tihe  birth  of  TwAODLl. 

'Twas  night!  ’twis  midnight’s  filent  nooat 
In  filver  rob’d,  the  waiieing  moon 
Hung  like  a  falling  faddle: 

When  whifpers  (poke,  on  Thames’s  Ihorc, 
The  piteous  drath  of  favorite  Bore, 

Ai  d  recent  birth  of  Twaddli.' 

Fame  fwell’d  the  news,  in  Dukes’s- dreet. 
Where  fair  Fritilla's  voi’ries  meet. 

How,  by  old  age  grown  addle, 

Deferted  on  his  cl.y  cold  floor. 

With  his  lad  breath  expiring  Bore, 

Had  left  his  chione  to  Twaddle. 

The  Chieftain,  ere  the  Senate  met. 

Nay,  ere  he  paid  one  J-'b  I  debt. 

Or  touch’d  a  die,  or  tpaddle  *, 

Vow’d,  to  the  bafis  he’d  explore 
This  rumour  of  the  death  of  Bore, 

And  whifper’d  birth  of  TwAOOLE. 

He  fpoke ;  he  rofe :  The  circling  group, 

A  ghalfly,  motley,  jodling  troop. 

With  equal  deps  ’gan  waddle; 

And  join’d  by  many  a  t  t-r’d— , 

Rulh’d  to  condole  the  death  of  ^re, 

Aud  graiulau  King  T  w AD  D  lk. 

’Twas  true!  The  birth,  with  eafy  pains. 

Had  ilTued  from  the  opening  brainy 
Of  meek-eyed,  prudilb  Faddle. 

Alas!  foilorn,  alas!  lay  Bore; 

Whild  all  with  ardent  vows  adore 
The  riliug  Sun,  fair  T waddle. 

O  how  ye  hugg’d  him,  maids  fo  prim; 

And  how  ye  hade,  ea^  tender  limb, 

III  gentled  bands  to  fwaddle! 

And  wilh— all  Europe  might  enebre-^ 

Since  finilh’d  was  the  race  of  Bore, 

The  infant  reign  of  Twaddle! 

Says  C— VO,  “  Fird  let  France  and  Spain, 
(For  wonders  cannot  long  remain 
Betwixt  their  grave  and  cr.ddle  f) 

Receive  this  news  quick-wafted  o’er, 

The  doleful  death  of  ancient  Bore, 

Aud  joyful  birth  of  Twaddle.” 

Tu 


•  Spaditt,  AttiiK  pro  SpaiiUt. 

a-ri  P*®  CraiUe.  Uufao  enim  fesaper,  a  qulbui  riu  invocatao  fuat,  fit  opem  iliko  tul 
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Tit  done.  See  Blanchard  thro*  ’raid  air 
IVholc  cargoet  of  the  tidings  bear. 

With  globe,  canne,  and  paddle! 

Oor  Ciallw  friends  reiponfive  roar, 

Firil  dropping  a  foft  tear  for  Bnre, 

**  £ocore,  lung  live  KingTwADOLi.** 

SONG.  Tranjlaled from  the  FtitHCH. 

WHEN  I  fee  the  line  fon  of  a  wretched 
old  fcold, 

Like  Zoilus  vile,  thus  with  fury  behold 
The  fortunate  mortal  fo  great  in  my  fight. 
Who  than  Homer  or  Sophocles  gives  more 
delight : 

Ah!  wlut  is’i  to  me,  this  fo  mighty  alTair? 

I  love,  and  I  read,  and  1  ftndy  Voltaire. 
Ah!  what  is’t  to  me?  come,  oo  more  on’t 
I’ll  think, 

Whilfi  fo  cheerful  I  fing,  and  fo  merrily 
drink. 

When  Lifitta,  loo  charming,  loo  fair  to  be 
wife. 

With  a  temper  crofs-grain’d,  does  all  mor* 
tals  defpife; 

Whew  Chhic,  to  whims  more  eccentric  will 
add 

All  the  vices  detefted,  all  things  that  are 
bad: 

Ah !  what  is’i  to  me,  this  fo  mighty  affair? 

Kofetta  alone  dill  employs  every  care,  &c. 
When  a  rich  fuit  of  clothes,  cut  accordisg 
to  art. 

Is  the  coxcomb’s  fure  piflport  to  each  fe> 

•  male  heart ; 

When  the  elegant  magiftrate  fill  in  great  (late. 
To  ioietprec  the  laws  that  he  cannot  tranf- 
late : 

Ah !  What  is’t  to  me,  this  fo  mighty  affair? 
Me!  the  foe  of  all  pleadcis  where  honour’s 
fo  rare,  &c. 

When  a  counfcllur  grave,  fomewbat  amiable 
too, 

For  a  friend  takes  fair  Lais,  more  lovely 
than  new; 

When  bis  wife,  quite  forpris’d  at  his  prone* 
nefs  to  evil. 

With  hearty  good-will  gives  him  up  to  the 
devil: 

Ah!  what  is’t  to  me,  this  fo  mighty  affair? 
Fot  Like  draws  to  like,  fo  this  couple  did 
pair,  &c. 

When  at  thirty  years  old,  many  a  prudent 
fair  dame. 

For  whum  the  Cod  Hymen  ne’er  lighted 
his  dame. 

Cries  out  ’gainfl  tbeage,  all  its  folliesand  vices. 
That  lb  wicked  k  is,  tbiugs  mufi  come  to 
a  crifis: 

Ah!  what  is’t  to  me,  this  fo  mighty  affair? 
Who  without  the  fair  kx  have  to  joyous 
SB  ur,  Ac, 


When  a  fool,  who  for  nothing  bat  riches  is 
fam’d. 

By  all  feaded  and  chcrifh’d,  by  aobudy 
blam’d; 

When  a  boading  adronomer  diidies  the  dar». 
And  fantadicai  tares  of  a  dcluue  or  wars: 

Ah!  what  is’t  to  me,  this  I'o  mighty  aff.ir. 
That  a  fool  by  his  deluge  would  make  us 
defpair  ?  &c. 

When  it  cods  my  Lord  Duke  a  good  portion 
of  gold. 

To  pleafe  his  fair  Phyllis,  for  now  he  is  old; 

When  a  fly  little  minx,  in  a  corner  fo  nice. 
Her  poor  Midas  will  drip  of  his  goods  in  a 
trice. 

Ah!  what  is’t  to  me,  this  fo  mighty  affair, ' 
Since  love  gives  me  Rofetta,  my  pride  and 
my  care?  &c. 

When  my  fong  I  commit  to  a  publilhcr’s  care. 
Whom  1  judly  cdecin  for  his  virtues  mud 
rare; 

Should  he  read  it,  and  burn  it,  as  not  worth 
his  while. 

Or  print  it,  the  woes  of  the  world  to  beguile. 

Ah !  what  is’t  to  me,  this  fo  mighty  affair  ?’ 
My  Rofetta  ihinks’t  ciurm.ng  beyond  all 
compare,  £cc. 

N. 


A  SONG.  Trar.f.atcd  from  the  French  cf 
M.  le  Marquis  de  la  Farre. 

IN  vain  !  attempt  from  fair  Iris  to  part,  . 
And  by  drinking  full  bumpers  to  cure  my 
fond  heart. 

Alas!  thefe  I  fiud  only  add  to  her  charms; 
Give  more  force  to  her  eyes,  and  incicafc 
my  alarms: 

While  they  m.ike  me  forget  both  her  pride 
and  difdain. 

Her  beauty  more  brilliant  fad  rivets  my 
chain, 

N. 


SON  NET,  /lid  to  he  IViilten  by  Her  Grace 
the  Duchels  of  Dorunfliire. 


Bring  me  flow’rs,  and  bring  me  wine! 
Buy,  attend  thy  mader’s  call! 

Round  my  brows  let  myrtles  twine, 

At  my  feet  let  rofes  fall. 

Breathe,  in  fofted  t.otes,  the  flute; 

Form  the  fong,  and  found  the  lute; 
l.et  thy  gentle  accents  fl:>w. 

As  the  whifp’rtiig  uphyrs  blow. 

Sorrow  would  annoy  my  heart. 

But  I  hate  its  baneful  ding; 

Joys  (hall  chacc  the  rapid  dart. 

Fur  I  will  laugh,  and  i  will  fing, 

Whit  avails  the  downrad  eye! 

What  avails  the  tear,  the  figh! 

Why  (huuld  grief  obdruO  our  way. 
Whets  wc  live  hot  for  a  day  ? 

ENGLISH 
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At  Drury-I/Anb  theatre.  The 
MuiJ  of  M'jnow',  altered  from 
Mafiengcr  by  Mr  Kemble,  has  been 
performed  with  conftderablc  applaufe. 
This  tragedy,  aswiitten  by  MalTen- 
ger,  has  ever  been  admired  by  the 
bell  judges  as  a  piece  abounding  with 
fine  writing  ;  but  the  fingiilarity  of 
the  plot,  and  the  want  of  poetical 
moral  in  the  catailrophe,  added  to 
fome  expreffions  too  grofs  and  inde¬ 
licate  fur  the  fqueaminr  cars  of  a  mo¬ 
dern  audrence,  have  for  fome  years 
excluded  it  from  our  theatres.  Mr 
Kemble's  aim  feems  to  have  been  to 
purge  it  of  fuch  matters  as  had  been 
objedlionable,  and  to  give  the  whole 
play  a  conducl  more  regular  and  na¬ 
tural.  His  alterations  prove  that 
he  pofTefTes  no  inconfiderable  lliare  of 
taftc  and  ability. 

The  brilliancy  of  MaiTengcr’s  lan¬ 
guage,  the  fublime  fingularity  of  his 
Noughts,  and  the  brightnefs  of  his 
genius,  by  degrees  difpcrfe  the  clouds 
of  prejudice.  Thofe  who  at  the  firft 
reprefentation  were  ftartled  at  finding 
fomething  fo  different  from  what  they 
had  been  accuitonred  to,  now  begin 
to  find  that  tliis  difference  proceeds 
from  its  iiifinite  fuperiurity.  The 
fine  fentiments,  interclling  fituatlons, 
and,  above  all,  Mrs  Siddons’s  excel¬ 
lent  performance  in  Camiola,  amply 
compenfatc  for  the  little  ineoiifillen-. 
cies  of  fome  of  the  incidents ;  ubi  plu- 
rttna  rittr.t,  non  ego  paucit  ojfendar 
tnacuHs. 

The  prologue,  written  by  the 
Hon.  Jienry  Phipps,  was  admirably 
adapted  to  thc.introduftion  of  a  play 
of  Maffenger’s,  as  the  following  paf- 
fage  will  evince : 

Fir’d  by  the  fubjeA,  the  nice  bounds 
of  art 

His  mufe  u’erleaps,  and  luQics  to  the 
heart  •, 


Difdains  the  pedant  rules  of  time  and 
place  j 

Extends  the  period,  and  expands  the 
fpace. 

The  epilogue,  the  produflion  of 
Mr  Colman,  by  its  plcafantrv  on 
modern  maids  of  honour,  provoked  a 
good  deal  of  merriment ;  and  the 
concluding  wiib  in  the  four  laft  lines 
was  received  with  that  approbation 
which  fo  fubdantial  a  compliment  to 
the  fair  deferred : 

Ev’n  Elolfa,  ’twixt  a  nunnery’s  walls, 
Paft  joys  with  her  dear  Abielard  re¬ 
calls  : 

Joys  which,  her  days  of  trial  nobly 
pall, 

May  ev’ry  maid  of  honour  tafte  at 
laft. 

Mrs  Stddons’s  manner  of  fpeakingr 
the  epilogue  was  not  generally  ap¬ 
proved  of.  She  has  many  cxc^en- 
cies ;  but  in  level  fpeaking  and  read¬ 
ing,  (he  is  furpaffed.  Having  n» 
hutneurt  (he  cannot  be  fprightly,  nor 
give  her  words  “  tripping  from  the 
tongue.” 

The  I.ady  Macbeth  was  well  cho- 
fen  by  Mrs  Siddons  for  her  own  be¬ 
nefit  ;  It  was  to  the  benefit  of  her 
fame,  as  well  as  her  finances.  Her 
ailing,”  fays  an  excellent  critic, 
“  was  by  far  the  fined  heroic  wc 
have  ever  feen; — and  yet  wc  have 
feen,  and  not  forgotten,  Mrs  Prit¬ 
chard.  But  Mrs  Pritchard  finks  In¬ 
to  comparative  futility  when  the 
fublime  and  terrible  graces  of  Mrs 
Kiddons  arc  before  us.”  The  feenes 
more  particularly  diftancing  all  com¬ 
petition  were  thefe ;  the  banqu  -t^ 
the  murder,  and  the  fleep.  In  the 
banquet,  her  well  conceived  atten¬ 
tion,  fmilcs,  nods  about  the  table, 
to  divert  the  attention  of  the  i'hanes ; 
and  her  impatience  and  fplecn  at 
Mac- 
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Macbeth  being  fo  unmanned  in  folly. 
In  the  fccne  of  the. murder  and  the 
(he  works  to  her  end  with 
means  all  her  own ;  an  eye,  a  brow, 
s  voice — all  implying  an  undaunted 
metal,  and  peculiarly  impredin^  ter¬ 
rors.  '  In  the  fl:ep\  there  is  a  difplay 
of  more  theory,  perhaps,  than  is  evi¬ 
dent  In  any  of  her  a£ling.  The  eye, 
with  all  Its  magic,  of  the  lid  open 
and  the  retina  (hut ;  and  the  dignity 
of  the  whole  body,  we  believe,  never 
was,  we  fear,  never  can  be,  by  any 
other  cotemporary  adtrefs  fo  well 
depided. 

The  inimitable  mufic  of  Locke 
was  performed  with'  moft  wonderful 


SIR  Jo(hua  Reynolds  laments  that 
Mrs  Siddons  does  not  bring  as 
much  money  by  hit  painting  on  can¬ 
vas,  as  (he  does  by  her  onm  painting 
on  the  ftage.  Her  pifture  in  the 
charaAcr'of  the  tragic  mufc  ftill  re¬ 
mains  eating  up  the  intereft  of  time, 
though  it  is  puihing  forwards  to  that 
peri^  when  It  will,  like  all  Sir 
Jolhua’s  mod  excellent  fubjefts, 
“  come  off  with  flying  colours"  - 

W E  can  fcarcely  believe  that  there 
is  the  lead  foundation  in  the  report 
that  Mr  Cumberland’s  comedies  and 
tragedies  are  (hoftly  to  be  wedded, 
as  iuis  mod  certain  they  are  already 
too  nearly  related;  however,  (hould 
the  union  take  place,  we  might  ex- 
pe£f  to  fee  a  plentiful  race  of  tarccs. 

Mr  O'Keeffe’s  Blackfmith  of  Ant- 
ntierp,  like  the  farrier’s  boy  recorded 
by  Joe  Miller ;  if  he  cannot  do  any 
thing  better,  at  lead  has  the  power  of 
'Cmating  a  hifs. 

Huntingdon,  1785. 
Sufahna  All-Love  begs  leave  to 


e(fe3.  Above  all,  the  deep  notes  of 
Bannider  muttered  folemn  fpclls  that 
feeemed  to  thrill  through  the  bofoms 
of  the  audience  with  a  power  little 
(hort  of  adual  enchantment.  Neither 
mud  be  forgotten  the  more  than 
ufual  excellence  of  the  band,  the 
very  meaned  of  them  appearing  to 
catch  an  uncommon  infpi ration  in 
the  execution  of  thefe  truly  magical 
chorufes. 

At  Covent  Garden,  a  new  farce 
called  the  Blackfmith  of  Ant¬ 
werp,  written  by  Mr  O  Keeffe,  has 
been  performed  once  or  twic- ;  but 
has  bMn  withdrawn,  with  a  dedgn, 
as  it  faid,  to  be  new-modelled. 


acquaint  the  gentlemen  of  the  army, 
as  well  (ield-oilicers  as  captains,  lieu¬ 
tenants,  enfigns,  ferjeants,  corporals, 
and  drummers,'  that  (he  has  taken  and 
entered  upon  the  dock  in  trade  of 
her  fider  Margaret  All-love  (now 
Mrs  Battle-hu(band),  confiding  of 
fighs,  ogles,  fmirks,  fmiles,  fquee- 
ves,  fobs,  (ham-faintings,  vanity,  af¬ 
fectation,  flaihings,  impudence,  af- 
furance,  grimace,  looks,  fquints,  leers, 
darts,  and  darings.  Gentlemen  diet¬ 
ed  with  by  the  year,  or  their  affec¬ 
tions  farmed  during  the  time  of  their 
being  in  quarters. 

The  above  goods  being  defigned 
for  home-confumption  only,  no  ma¬ 
rine  officer  need  apply. 

•  N.  B,  Promifes,  oaths,  and  pro- 
tedations,  whulefail  and  retail,  in  ex¬ 
change  for  goods  only. 

A  few  obfoletc  feals  of  everlading 
fidelity  and  eternal  love,  confiding 
of  rings,  handkerchiefs,  ear-rings, 
buckles,  and  bracelets,  to  be  parted 
with,  the  donors  being  decayed  or 
quartered  in  fome  other  part  of  the 
kingdom. 


aeaci 
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